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OVERSIGHT 0N ILLITERACY IN THE UNITED 

STATES 



THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1986 

HousE^F Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND VoCATigNAL EDUCATION, 

COMMirrEE ON Education and Labor, 

, ..i Washington, DC- 

^ subcommittee pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. HawS 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding "awmnt, 
Favviu^^*"^ present: Representatives Hawkins, Goodling, and 
Also present: Senator Edward Zorinsky: 

Staff present: John P: Jennings, counsel- Nancy L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; and Andrew Hartman, Republican legislatU 

« JS"^" ^-^^'i^ on Elementary, Second- 

^^y^^nd Vocational Education is called to order. 

on iimS?'"^ subcommittee continues its oversight hearings 

We_are ve^^ldeased to h with the subcommittee this morning 
a distin^isJied Member of the Senate, Senator Zorinsky, who inSf 

prompted this par^ulsr hear- 
fMhfJ'^^ '^^^%''''^'^f on this issue in the Senate. We Ire ve^r 
delighted. Senator Zorinsky, to have you present this mornhig and 
Tn&^'l^fi- members will be joining us. But I know thS sSbjec? 
wJ^ A ^'a^^^^'^ close tolxour heart aid certainly one that j^U 
h^e devoted a tremendous amount of time to. k^i- you 

y^^^l^^^^^"" J^^^ you the major attention 

Mr'rnndff.'^l^°V^y°°^ continuing interest in this subject 

tL; "oodlmg, the ranking minority member, is also present. 

Ihe Chair has no oral statement, at this time although I do have 
recoVd'at tMlS^ ' '"^^ t,e entered in thi 

[The opening statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins follows.] 

^- Hawkins, a Representative in CoN- 

CATfoN AND LABoI CaUFORNIA AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 

Tbis morning the Subcorrimiltei on ElementaiTr, Secondary, and VocatidriSl Rrt.. 
cfltion ja aontmuing its inquiry into the issue of niiteracy. W4 b^ian^^^ i^^^^^ 
iast yeatwith a series of joint hearings with the Senate, in which exSiSnedTth^ 
extent and nature of the problem, som^ contributing factoi^.lSd sore'Sie soKil 
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One of the witnesses last year was bur colleague Senator Zorinsky, who has been 
a leader on the Jssue of illiteracy in the other body: SiBriatbr Zorinsky suggested we 
continue our oversight this year by examining issues related to teaching and learn- 
ing reading, and I am pleased to be able to aGcbhrimbdate his request. I welcome the 
Senator this morning, along with our panel of witnesses, several of v;hom cOme 
highly recommended by Senator Zorinsky. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Goodlihg, do you care to make a state- 
ment at this time? __ 

Mr. GooDHNG. Just very briefly, Mr. Bhairman. 

This is our fourth hearing that we have held on the subject of 
illiteracy, and I think the attention we are giving it mirrors the se- 
riousness of this issue as far as the well-being of bUr Nation is con- 
•efned. 

The bill you and I have introduced together is a_small^ 
make the public awai-e of how serious the problem is and how de- 
structive it will be if we don't do something about it. __ _ ^: _ 

I can_bnly say that I am out there trying to raise $4 billion a 
year for the next 3 years in the private sector to do something 
about it. I will tell ybuindre about that later. 

J am happy to welcome all of those who are here to testify today 
on a sut^ect that is grotab^^ the most important subject and prob- 
lem facing the Nation at this time. 

Chairman Hawkins. JLet me ca]l the witnesses this time to the 
table. We will hear from each of them, and then question them 
subsequent to that. 

May I indicate to the witnesses that their entire statements will 
be entered in the record just the same as if they had^v^n them 
verbatim. We always try to look to the witnesses to confine them- 
selves to the highlights in their statements, so that Jt_wlLprpvide 
DiQre time for communication back and forth between the members 
and the witnesses. , 

Several of the witnesses have been invited through the generosi- 
ty of Senator Zorinsky. _ 

-_ _W^ have Mr. Charles M. Richardson, an electrical engineer, 
Sperry Corp., education consultant; Mr. Charles J, Micciche^ super- 
intendent of schools^ Grdveton, NH; Mrs. Sally Queal, special edu- 
cation instructor, Gosnell Senior High School, Blytheville, AR; Mrs. 
Ann Mactier, a member of the Board of Education, -Omaha, NE; 
and Dr. Dorothy Strickland, professor af education. Teachers Col- 
lege, jDoluinbia Uri^ 

if any of those witnesses are present, I wish they would come to 
the table^ 

While they are assembling at the table, the Chair would Uke to 
yield tpl Senatpr Zbrihsky for any statement that he may care to 
make at this point. 

Senator. 

Senator Zorinsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would Like to express my sincere appreciation to yon very much 
for holding this hearing to address the issue that I ha;'e raised, 
which is the jpreyehtLbn 

Mr. Chairman, without your cooperation, certainly k from__the 
other body, would hot have been able to pursue this hearing with 
you jointly on the House side this morning. So, for that I thank jrbu 
very, very much, and the ranking member of your committee also. 
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I also want to thank the witnesses and the students who have 
come here today. 

Mr. Richardson, Mr. Micciche, Ms. Queal, and Ms. Mactier are 
representative of the hundreds of persons who have con^^ me 
from around the country. They are here at their own expense be- 
CaUsiB they want to share their successful experiences with ypu, and 
they can dramatically demonstrate how schools can spend less 
money and get better results. 

The majority of our schools are hot using proven methods of 
teaching reading, as evidenced by the report of the Commission on 
Reading, "Becoming a Nation of Readers." Ironically, almost all of 
the basal programs sold by the large publishers ^r^ more expensive 
and less effective than other methods which will be described here 
today: 

All too frequently in the initial stages of instruction they require 
memorization of whole words instead of giving children the key to 
sbunding out new words through phonics. And no matter how they 
advertise themselves, they are not in line with the commission's 
recommendations. 

The damage being done by the use of the whole word or look-say 
method was illustrated in the testimony of Re nee Poussaint and 
the adult education student, Woodrow Evans, at one of your earlier 
hearings. 

J have attached a copy of the portion of the hearing record to 
which_I_am_ referring. Their test clearly indicates how our 
schools are creating illiterates and- we must ask why they continue 
to use these type of ineffectiye methods. 

Dr. John Manning, Jthe president of the International Reading 
Alspciatiph,^ also testified, at ah earlier hearing. He does not sure- 
port the use of phonics,^ and in fact has been a paid consultant to 
ScpJ:t-Foresinah,_ a_ leading publisher of basal prograjiis^ 5ihce_ at 
least 1978, if not earlier: I believe this is a clear-xonflict of interest: 

Great Ameri^^^ Reading Machine^'^Pro^^ 
ton blames our reading ills on interlocking self-interests of nation- 
al, State, and lqca] ed_ueat^^^^^ publisher^ jmrticuL^^ 
of basal readers; education professora; and unsuspecting teachers. 
He says, ''It is a billion dollar Jteedin^ trqughi^ and no one with a 
nose in it has any notion of coming up for air to say so." 

Apparently ^ye_cahh^^^ leave reforiiL efforts ^3 the edU^c^^^ 
so we must get involved: And if we are serious about addressing 
th e problisms of illiteracy, we m ust 1 bok in to its causes . We must 
work toward a solution instead of being part of ihe problem. 

Even with the publication of ''Becdmihjg a Natidn of Readers," 
schools are not ji'iiiping on the bandwagon to improve their meth- 
ods of tbachin^ reading. I believe this is because they still do not 
have sufficient information to choose the best ones. 

The need for this information was evidenced by the response re- 
ceived by the Reading Reform Foundation in Scottsdale, AZ, after a 
footnote in a Reader s Digest article last fall mentioned them ais a 
source for material on teaching reading by phonics. They were im- 
niediately inundated with inquiries, and as of this date have re- 
ceived qyer 25,000 requests for their materials. 

Lam revising my illiteracy legislation to require the Department 
of Education to compile specific information on what does and does 
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not work in the teaching of reading, and I believe it will be in a 
form that you and your comniittee can support, Mr. Chairman. 

^galn, I thank yoii, Mi\ Chairman, for the spirit of cobjDera^^ 
which you and Nancy Sober of your staff have displayed, i look 
forward to workinjg with you on this issue to achieve the results 
that we both desired- 
Thank you, Mr. Chgdrman. 
[The material referred to above follows:] 

From the Statement of Renee Poussaint, WJLA-TV, Washington, DC 

. . L .beca|pe_ a tutor _ with the _Opera ti on .Rescue _PrQgram_ in Washi ngton, J)C, . jrmi 
ipinibr.by the JS^C. Public Sahoola and the. WasJiingt^^ Urban Lf.aguc. In its 5 years 
of.existence,jome:3,000 elementary students have been tutored in math and reading 
wi*<h the help of some 700 voiunteera: 

1 Rather than getting into generalizations, let- me use a specific-example of one 
little boy I tutored during last spring semester. His name is Dbhhell. He was in the 
third grade but reading on the first gradis level. Like-many kids who need tutoring, 
pohhell was not inherently incapable of learning. He was hot stupid, nor was he • 
economically deprived. 

ponneirs reading difnculty w^ he saw no pattern, no connection between 
the letters in one wo_rd and _thf__\yay they appear in _ another.. _Every_ wonijw^ 
brand_ne_w puzzle. If his_ class, worked on reading: a story^JDonnell. would, memorize 
certajnJsolated words in_ that .story, like hat; but if he later saw the word cat, a 
seemingly equally simple word, he would not have the vaguest idea of what it 
meant, of how the sounds of certain letters could give you consistent clues to read- 
ing any word, even if you had not seen it before: To Donnell, such an idea was total- 
ly incomprehensible. 

So <)nce we eisicablished the idea of trust, I began working bri basic letter sounds, 
phonics, over- and over again, making sure that we never went on to hew words or 
stories until I was certain Donnell really understood and had memorized 
isolated words, trying to bluff his way thrpugh as so many illi te rates do^ 

llien my wife suggested for nrie_ to join this adult pr(>gra_m, and I ha_d_doubt when I 
first jo ined^ _But_ after joi nlng, started finding out things that _I ne^^er did when I 
was going^ to. school, to begin with. For instance, i never was taught the sounds of 
letters or vowels. I knew nothing about it: So if you can put a word in front of me, it 
was impossible for me to read it; 

Chmrmah HAw^^ Senator. 
Mr. Richardson, we will hear from you first. 

STATEMENtS. OF CHARLES JML m^eilLlRDSQN, ^ LElSTRieALL ENGI- 
NEER, SPERRY CORP., EDUCATION CONSULTANT AND FORMER 
READING TUTOR; CHARLES J. MICCICHE, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, GROyjCTQN,JVH^&AIiY QEEAL^SPECIAL^UCATifSl 
INSTRUCTOR, GOSNELL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, BLYTHEVILLE, 
AR, ACCOMPANIED BY TRACY WILLY ARD, LITERACY PRO- 
GRAM PARMCIP ANT; ANN MACTIER, MEMBER, BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION, OMAHA, NE, ACCOMPANIED BY SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STUDENTS; AND DR. DOROTHY STRICKLAND, PROFESSOR OF 
EDiJMtlQN^ TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
NEW YORK, NY 

Rica^RDS^^ Chairinah Hawkins, Senator Zoriri- 

sky, membere of the committee, ladies and gentlemen. 

It is indeed an honor to speak lo you on this occasion where ev- 
eryone is tuned in on education, and especially on literacy. 
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.Substantial portions of our country are also tuned iii, and I can 
speak as a member of the work force of the Sperry Gorp. which 
supports the improvement of basic skilk acr-oss the board, 
^ Besides being a professional engineer, I also hold permanent 
teaching certificates in secondary math,^ physics and general sci- 
ence, elementary education and special education. 

My inyolyeme^^^^ education began in 1970, when I opened a 
tranchised learning center, and since that time, these last 15 yeare, 
I have dealt ^with over 2,500 students on an individual diagnosis 
and prescription basifs dealing with all levels of subject matter from 
first grade_through adult, and English, math, and reading. 
^ What I see m alLof these persons as I _test_them firsts I see the 
damaging ef^cts of poor teaching practices, poor school manage- 
ment, and I feel that most of them would hot have feen remedial 
had they been taught jprpperl^ 

^ So, this and other experiences have led me to think that some- 
body else has to get involved, somebody outside of the education 
community. And, I think, the greatest hope for_ the expertise in 
both managernerit and scjen^^ insight would come from the busi- 
ness community and the technical community. 

By technical community, I am talking about technical societies 
such as the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, who 
are very interested Jn precdU^^^ education. 

As far as the money aspect of education is concerned^ we are all 
concerned about the_mpney g^^^ into education, and, i think, our 
country has been very generous. 

^ Jf you dig out the figjires pn gross national product over the past 
45 years and the costs of public education, you will find that educa- 
tions share has just about tripled in those years, if these trends 
pontinue, by the year 2066 education can spend the eritire_gross na- 
tional product, There_is a_ graph in my submitted testimony that 
shows how you can arrive at that conclusion. 

^_ But with all that input, we now can see that monev aione is not 
the^answer, that we have to ask if our education dollars are being 
properly spent 

.ji^i^h: all of the sagging SAT scores ^d the difficulties with the 
Illiterates filling our jails arid biir_welfare rolls, I know that this is 
sbmethmg which is of definite concern^ 

^An engineer has sometimes been defined as one who can do for 2 
shillings what any damn fool can do for 1 pound. So, we have to 
ask^ how can we optimize education dollars, 

Th3 business. community's interests, of course, are looking into 
cause^and effect relationships and lobking for not only a pool of 
skilled employees but a literate public who understand the techndl- 
o?5y in our culture: _ 

^ We can mostjy ask tha education abide by its own best r^arch. 
Its own best technologies, and ask why is there such a reluctance of 
edAicatdrs tbipok at what is happening with their own research. 

Why la so nmch good material being ignor^? 
^ In 1984, at education _c^^ which were organized by th^ 

technical societies, there were two science educators reix)rting that 
botb at elementary schbol levels and at secondary levels there was 
much interference by inadequate reading skills and remedial read- 
ing programs to the promotion of science education. And yet not 
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one of those educators suggested that any remedial action be taken 

Icwldhg at the readii^ i : _ _ : 

We^are also concerned about hi^ school dropouts, if you look at 
the NatibnaljCenter for E^^ data whi(m has^^^b 

put out just this past year, you can see that the reasons given bv 
students for dropping out are very largely related to academic fail- 
ure^ 

i_Ilye times _as many drop out from thie bottom quartjile in aca- 
demic standing as from the top. Those students who are in voca- 
tibnal progpra^ out five timiBS faster than students who are in 

educational academic programs. 

_Sb, for high school dropouts, we are looking for some means to 
prevent or reduce academic faihire. And in the realm of academic 
failure, what one subject is both the key element amd the biggest 
sticky-wicket? it is reading. So, if we attack the reading problem, 
we are also going to be looking at a way to improve the high school 
dropout problem. _ 

It has been said by the past reports that Senator Zorinsky has 
mentioned, "Becoming a Nation of Readers," and also just within 
the past month a parriiphlet called "What Works in Education" has 
come out of the Department, emphasizing very strongly that phon- 
ics is a component of the reading education which is shown by re- 
search to be primarily effective. _ _ 

Yet four out of five schools in the United SLates are still doing 
the opposite, with the basal readers that Senator Zorinsky has de- 
scribed. 

We still come back to the question, why do educators bury this 
reading and literacy problem. 

For one kind of reasoh,^ if you will look at the testiinbny that was 
given in your August 1 hearing by^ Mr, John Manning, yes, he is 
the president of the International Reading: Assbciatibn arid 
paid consultant to one of the larger publishing houses in education- 
al materials. __ _ 1 

This International Reading Association was founded in 1356, co- 
ihcideritally perhaps, but it was the year right after Rudolf Flesj^^^ 
blockbusting -book, "Why Johnny Can't Read," which was pub- 
lished in 1955. : 

The IRA at that time was founded by a coalition of people deeply 
involved in the writing and publishing of whole word reading mate- 
rials. 

This psociatipn haSi _oyer_ t^ its influence to 

where it is virtually the only game in town as far as reading prac- 
ticAS_and^edMPgY« It ve influences what is taught in the 

teacher training institutions. 

Is its publicatibrls arid in^i and national conventions, it 

controls what and who gets published, and who gets to make pres- 
eritatibris to teachers. 

The la;te Kina Traub, a very well known plionics advocate who 
won a Federjal title IV-C replication grant for her successful 
phantc-based program called "Recipe for Reading," was put on one 
IRA cbnverition program in the late 1970*8, but given a small room. 
Her workshop was so heavily attended they had to move her into 
the main auditorium. And yet she was never asked back to another 
IRA convention. 



■in^^'^^"^— ® which were accomplished in the mid- 
1960 s, primarily called the "27 First Grajle Studies," showed over- 
whelmingly superior results for phonic-based reading systems, and 
yet in iEA publications these were distorted^ derided, and down- 
plM^A They were labeled as infamous and given as reasons for dis- 
continuing the use of such tests for evaluating reading methodolo- 
gies. _ 

^ Indeed, with ajl the xjontroversy over reading, there have been no 
large-scale studies in the last 20 years. 

No one denies J:hat the aim of reading is cdmj}rehensionx which^ 
of course^ rejLuires_ s^ beyond phonics in its pure state. It 

requires vocabulary background information, language experience 
and so forth. 

^ But what is not fully appreciated and certainly buried by the 
look-say advocates, is the contribution of phonics to ^1 of those; 
And in the testimony which I have submitted, there isja diagrani 
which attempts to depict those relationships, a relationship which 
has really been borne out by the results of past research. 

The success of bur_ w^^^ force and, indeed, our success as a 
nation rests on our ability to solve problems. 

^Now^ in the recent inter^ comparisons of students among 

the industrial nations, areas which are language irifensivejjjrpMem 
solving, geometry, all of those kinds of subject matters that require 
thmking and application of language, the United States has shown 
up vei7 poorly in cpmparisbn with other nations. And I submit 
that the early instruction in phonics, the analytical reflexes_that 
result as a result of this_ early linguistic experience, detailing the 
syllables of words, is a key ingredient of the kind of thinking that 
affects the ability to absorb a^^^^ 

So, this is; tied in with the math and science effort which is being 
made m this country to improve math and science. 
: If^we can spend $100 million in math and science education^ we 
might be wasting some of that if we don't attack the literacy prob- 
lem first. 

_^ lVfeny student^ are spun off m label called LD, or learning 
disabled. There is much evidence that these students are victims of 
poor instruction. 

-Ip the supplemental testimony which i intend- to submit, there 
wilrbe a bibliography with references tb_somejbf that research. 
_ We cannot really call ourselves a scientific or technological 
natwn if we permit 80 percent of bur schools to continue to use 
reading methods which have repeatedly proven inferior. And with 
the start that has been made by these last two reports, ''Becoming 
a Nation of Readers,'/ and sc forth, they have identified the concept 
but not sufficiently the detail by which c^hscientipus educators and 
parents can choose appropriate reading material for their students, 
for their children: 

Tliere is_such^^ of misinformation and ignorance 

which has been created by the events of the past half century that 
we need some organi^^^^ 

So, I urge the establishment of a study, with legislative over- 
sight, to identify reading programs which use phonics effectively. 
Ihe study should result in a report describing the characteristics of 
such programs in a way that parents and educators can use it iFor 
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selecting reading materials which produce the best results for the 
greatest proportion of our children. 

The study should use existing results wherever possible^ existing 
research. I don't think there is a need to reinvent the wheel. The 
information is all there. All we have to do is use it; 

Thaiik ydli very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Richardson: 

[The prepared statement of Charles M. Richardson follows:] 

I^REPARED Statement of Charles M. Richardson 

_:Chainnan Hawkins^ Members of the Committee on Education ii^ Lab 
gentlemen. It is an: honor to speak ion thisorcasion .where everyone: is tuned in on 
education, land :especiai!y lori: literacy.: Substantial iportionajaf our countiy are fdso 
tuned in: J speak as a member: of the workforce of: the Sperry: Corporation, iwhich 
supports Ihe improvement of literacy aad basic skills across-.the-brard, and.as. a 
member of the tong Island Forum for Technology (MFT) and its sat^ommittee, the 
Regioixal Industrial Technical Education Councft tRfffiC). i am also a member of 
the Pre-College Edocation Committee of the Institute of Elect rical and Electronic 
Engineers (IEEE), the world's largest technical society; I am a trustee of the NY 
Chapter of the Reading Reform Foondation (RRF), (a literacy jOfganization espousing 
intensive phonic methods in reading) and of the Feingold AiMociation (advocating 
nutritional^not drug — treatment for h3qperactive children), and a member of the 
Orton Dyslejua Society and of the Air Force Association. Besides being a Licensed 
Professional Engineer, I hdid p^rmahent teaching certificates in Secdndaiy Math, 
Physi<», and General Science, ^ierhehtary Education aiid Special Education, and 
have taught edUcatibh at the college level. : :^ _ _ 
- Let me explain how ah engineer becaiiie involved in edUcatibh . In 1970 I opened a 
frahctiijsed learhihg center t ^aching readings niath, aiid English at all levels. In the 
liast 16 years, I have dealt with over 2500 students bh ah individual diagnosis and 
prescription (mostly remedial^ basis* i see at al? levels 'K - adult> the damiaging ef" 
fects bf poor teaching and school management practices, and feel that most bf^y 
clients-would hot have been remedied had they been taught properly in the first 
place. This (and related experiences) has given jne grave doubts about the ability bf 
bur educations system to solve its problerns witiiqut outside help^ This help may 
best^:bme, I believe, from Jhe business and techhblogrical communities with their sci- 
entific insight ajid mahagemeht expertise. _ i_ _- 

Whjh it comes to money for education, we're all interested; indeed bur country 
has beeh most generous: A little digging in the World Almanac shows that, sihc^ 
1950, U.S. espCiiditures for public educatibh have grown at cuihual rates about half 
agsdh faster than our gross national product (GNP). In these 36 yeara public educa- 
tion has^ tripled its share of the GNP from 2 percent to about 6 percent. Extrag)la- 
tibh of this data (by computer or logarithmic graph) shows that, should these trends 
continue, public education will sj)end the entire GNP by about the year 2060!! (See 
Figure 1.) But with the rise in exi>enditures„^^ pupil "^ve come the sagas of the 
sagging SAT scores, record illiteracy (increasing by^ 2.3 million persons/year), and 
somber statistics on the p<M)r scientific and prpblem-solvang abilities of U.S. students 
in comparisons with Russia, Japan, and other industrialized nations. In geometry 
we *re at the bpttom of the heap! Language*in tensive sdy ect areas are suffering 
more than pure computatipn^ dMp spent on remedial reading. 

The Armed Sendees are "dumbing doym^\ their manuals to fifth grade leyels;^ corpo- 
rations are spending $million$ teaching basics \yhich should have been acquired in 
high school. The; pattern of symptoms suggests that either American kids are defi- 
pient in language aptitude, or American schools are d ping an inadequate job of 
teaching reading ^ ^£^^ language. Sip^^ m^^ alone has shpwn itself not to be the 
an8^yer; busineM and^.s^^^ are rightfjuiUy. asking if pur education dpllars 
are being properly spent. An engineer has been defined as, "pne who can dp for t\yo 
sJhdUings what any damn fool can do for a pound!" In view pf the above patterns of 
money vs results^ I suggest it's time to speak of educational system engineering, W 
need to ask, \'V^^ connections among the S3rmptoms? Where are the cause- 
and-effect relationships?^^^^ . . _. : 

. The business community is interested in pre-cplie^e education for t\yp reasonst 
self-serving tp_ a_ degree* but ultimately consistent with National, interest: ( 1) The 
need_ for a pppl of sTdlled the need or a technpLogically literate 

public in a culture where technology affects our lives to such a great extent, and 
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>yhere _la_ck :of pabiic understahdirig can let abuses of technology deteriorate aur en- 
vironment and our nationed welfare. The most useful effect of the busing .commu- 
nity _willi)e Its insistence that education employ its own best technologies, abide bv 
the_results of its^awn best feseiarch, espiscially in the area of reading^where there 
seems to be a^prpbkm:^Sdmetimes the reluctance of educatore to face_the_prohlem^ 
PattJing. ln 19S4, at education conferences organized by the IEEE _in concert with 
other technical societies, two science educators reported that ejementarv school sci- 
ence^ was being^crowded but by remedial reading programs, and junLor high school 
teachers^ most Trequent complaint was^hat icience teaching was.imDeded Jjy inad- 
equate student reading ski^. Yet NOT ONE educator su^ested that jreacting be 
treated as a problem area. Why are educators silent on this issue? Youcarft^l^e a 
problem unless you examine causes. Otherwise you are just confounding confusion 
with commotion, attacking appendicitis with aspirin. My observations are that there 
are lots of good empirical data^ research results, which are being routinely ienored 

by-edacatdrs, particularly in the area of reading. *' ^ 

^ Many us are ccm^^^^ dropouts. A.careful reading of the 

National Center for Educational Statistics surveys shows that_the majority of high 
school dropouts are related^to academic failure. The reaso_ns_^veu: by students- for 
dropping out, and the fact that 5 times as many dro_p_out from the bottom fourth of 
academic standing than from the top fourth, and that more drop ont of vocational 
programs than out of academics, all tell the same sto.ry^Remedi^ must obviouslv be 
measures to prevent or reduce academic failure. And i^ realm of academic fail= 
ure what one subject is both key element and bigg^_t sticky wicket? Jteadihg! So. if 
we_attack the readii.g problem we'll have a leg up on the hi^ school dropout prbb- 

^ The w-ucial issue i^ phonu^^^ in beginning reaJin_g.L The experimental e5ddence in 
^^^o'' of^^acliing^ phonics fire^^^ in over 124 studio 

during the past 50 yeare. The most respec such as Dr: Jeanne ChalL 

say It repeatedly, and the Isat two projects em_anating from the U:S: Department of 
Education say it dearly and emphatically.. Jt is Jiot: a new issue. Yet four but of five 
schools m the U.S. are doing much the oppojsi^^^ and teacher training institutions 
ar^ teaching^ the opposite, teaching tJie_ use of whole-word memorization, the "Dick 
& Jane see Spot run! look-and-^ess, wchoiinguistic, or whatever other names it 
can go by .^But its opposite to the weight of available research, and it dbesri'^even 
c2^^i^u^°- -"^ ^^^^^^^ aa has also been pointed out by Dr. Ch^. 

^ business people treat education people as "part of the problem?'* 

Why do educatore seem to bury the readmg and Uteracy4)roblem?-For one kind of 
reason, look into the p^^^ (August 1, 1985) of these he^tririgs 

tor the testimony ot the leader oil the mcst inflaential prof^ibhal body in the field 
ot reading, the International .Beading Association (IRA). The gentleman is al^ a 
prole^Or of reading at a teacher_iraining in^^^^ But what he did not say is 

that he IS also a paid c.onsul_tan_t_to Dne of the textbook publishing houses that sui>^ 
^^^^ r^^l^^Pns or bas^^ The IRA was founded in 1956, the year ^ftlr 

Rudolf ^Flesch's blockbuster. ''Why_ Johnny Can't Read," by a cbSitibn of people 
deeply involved in the writing attd_^ablishing of whole-word reading materials. The 
^ocmtion has, oyer the years,, augmented its_ influence to where it is virtually the 
only game in town in reading practio^ and pedagogy: In its publications and m its 
and national conventions it. c and who gets published, and who 

gets to_make presentations to_teachjB^-s. _The late Nina Traub, whb won a federal 
-'"^P" " grant for her successful phonic-based program called "Recipe 
tor Reading^ was put on one IRA conveation. program in the lace '70's, in a smaS 
^°°P^vH^workshy) was so heavily register had to move her info the 

"^ain auditorium. But she was never invi.ted.fo.another IRA function. The laree- 
scale reading tests run in the ^m FirstOrade Studies, shbwed 

oyerwhelmmgly superior results for.phonic-based. reading sv^tems. Th^ were de- 
rided and^downplayed in IRA publications, referred.to .as "infamoos," and given as 
a reason for^ <^scontinuing the use of such tests reading methodblb- 

f^^^ ^"?^?d,^despite all the cqntr vs whole-word methods, ho 

la^e-scale testing has been done in the last 20 years^ 

No brie ^ehies^that the aim of reading is comprehenaion,. or understanding bf 
meaning._ Even though research shows that rhonics-trained students comprehend 
better^ ^whole-word ^vocates claim otherwise and deride pJionica as "mete word- 
caiiing, mid claim that comprehension skills" include vocabulary,^^nerai knowl- 
edge, and language experience. What they neglect to mentio.n is theJnnate a)ntribu- 
tion^of |arly phonic practice to the acquisition of all of those comprehension ele- 
ments. Jrom an engineering point of view, the linguistic and analytical experiences 
acquired by the phonics-trained student form the basis of the ability to handle infor- 
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matibn necessary for all other learhihg. The diagram in Figure 2 is an attempt to 
depict what research has already shown to be true. 

The success of our work force, indeed our succ^ as a Nation , rests on our ability 
to sgiye.problems, usually praise com- 
munication witii. others. _feecise_ thinking:.^ cj)mmunication require precision of 
language, a quality :t find wanting in Jtnuchjjf the documentation J_see in_ the_mar- 
ketpiace. It affects even the documents of this committee; there are. two .anomaUes 
in votr "Rules for I'csttmony!" If we look at the nation that is tops on the precol- 
lege ei^u.cation compaiTsono we find it is also the country tha* is beating the pants 
off lis in world tr^e. That obUhtry is Japan, whcse ihdustiial practices call for 
building in quality the first time, and they do it with a workforce whiSse rising gen- 
eration is topping all others in math, science, and problem-solving measures. 

W(?re tadkihg abou failure, using the old ounce of prevention 

pMciple. Le^s engioTOr the regular firat and )^ teach- 

erstp do it right the first time , The track record of rejmedial reading is its own con- 
demnation . School. systems that_have switched_to_phoni c-intensive methods not only 
are seeing higher scor^^ but j-educed ccs.ts of materials. . We .can no.t ^ill ourselves a 
scientific or technological nation while we permit 80% of our schools to con tiniie to 
use reading methods which have repeatedly proven inferior. Our ability to govern 
ourselves will ultimately founder if we caiinot turn our schooJs to using reading sys- 
tems built oh research^proveri fouridatidnfi. Ttte turnaround will not happen unless 
those of us who understand the situation ipeak out. 
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supplement: cm. richard: »n, 3/20/86, page 8 

There is a great heed to organize the good irnbrmation so as _to_ counter the moun- 
tain of misihformatiori arid ignorance created by the events of the jiast half ^en toy, 
The last two relevant publicatibris^pdnsdred by the Department of Education, have 
laid down the^ principle {j5ibnics firet aad intensively) ta be followed, Jbut jn^t the 
details. Therefore, I urge the^tablishment of a iitudy, with legislative oversight, to 
identify reading programs which use phonics effectively so as to produce the test 
rt«ults in reading achievement for the greatest proportion of our children. The 
study should be scientifically niri, using exit tiiig research wherever possible, and 
should result in a report descri: ing the ^harfir;teristi<n of such programs in a way 
that parents and educatory can use the info:-raatibn to select reading materials for 
the children in their charge. _ _ ^ , _ _ 

Because the great increases in per-pupil escperiditure^ for education have been ac- 
companied by declines \n quality, it is clear that^ school administfatibri and manage^ 
ment need to tighten up accountability and quality control procedures. Therefbre, I 
urge that studies be directed, with legislative^ oversight, toward identifying school 
management s^'stems and practices which produce effective basia skill learning pro. 
gressions, with scientifically verifi^ results, an<^i clear lines of responsibility and 
accountability for said results. _ _ _ , . 

It__was good to have Dr. Strickland in today's hearing because her testimony is 
representative_of the "reading establishment's use of attractive words like "mean- 
ingl'_ajid_ "compreHension cuelri:" to muddy the waters between the nrbcesses bf 
"Learning to read," :u\d "reading to learn." The ihitialjemphasis oh "meaning," as 
opposed to "sounding," i'mores the basic fact that the beginning reader is hb-t inter- 
ested _so niuca in meanij.ip as in the successful act of readinip:, and that practice^seri- 
tences like,_"Matt sat on a fat cat/' serve a vital purpose ih the '':8chariics bf the 
"learning, to _ r^a.d '! process, The "cueing strategies' ' and psycholihguistic guessing 
are devoid of researijh validatjoni and are poor substitutes for- automatic, accurate 
decoding. (Ref; Jeanne Chall^ Stages_of Pleading Pevelopment) The way the compre- 
hension issae is_b5ingnssdis a diversion from the the real problem. CbmprehensicMi 
is "reading to: le^n/ and requires the subskills depicted in the diagram of Figure 2. 
The "comprehension skills" band-aided_into remedial reading labs include items 
that belong in the turf ijf other _teachers,_e.^., En_glish, science, social studies.^ An 
analogy is that of the: average adult, reader at temp to read a pa^ge about 
brain surgery: He might : read 5v.ery word^ biit. comprehend little. But^ for help Jie 
would tarn not to a: reading teacher, but rather_to_ someone schooled in the yocabu: 
lary and subject matter! The reading _tatablishment*s dema^ogue_ry, its articulate as- 
sininity, qQaiify as "actsof war"as describedJn.theJ'Nation report. 

Mr: Chairman, you asked how engineering JielatesJto the, issue of literacy. I can 
assure you that literacy skills are vital in the. engineering profession in the manage: 
ment of information: Responding to thejieeds of. the customer as expressed in his 
RFP, writing a clear and persuasive proposal or .article, clarifying/documenting re- 
quirements and specifications with subcontractors^ 

Thank you for including this supplemental testimony. 

Chairman HAw next witness is Mr. Charles J: Micciche, 
superintendent of schools, Groveton, NH. 

Mr. Miccichej_I_ apologize for having mispronounced your name 
at the very hej^nning. i should have known better. I guess I didh t 
go_ through phonics when I was in schd^^ 

Mr. Micciche. It is one of the few sigh; words you will ever en- 
counter, s^r. — 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. _ _ . 

Mr. Micciche. Mr. Chairman, Senator Zorinsky, and memberjs of 
the committee, the problern o ^ so 

obvious, so prevalent, and so well-documented that it doesn*t_wa_r- 
rant dragging before you a raft bf statistics to prove its evistence 
and dimension. „ _ 

We know there is &. prbbleni when bur colleges, corporations, and 
Armed Forces must institute remedial programs for their new em- 
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ployees and recruits. You kilow there is a problem when you pass 
oyer apphcants for positions on your staff as aides arid secretaries 
m your own offices. 

_ I knj3w there is a problem, and a seridus_bne^ when one out of 
eveiy^five letters_of a_pplica I receive from college graduates for 
teaching jobs m my school districts gdos into the round file due to 
misspellings,, poor- punctuation, lack of syntax, organization, gram- 
mar^ or any solid evidence of acceptable communications skills. 
^ The ^atal auestions center not on how much illiteracy there is 
but oir how we eradicate it, preverit it, and assure future genera- 
tioi.s that they will not be piagued by this insidious weakness per- 
vadmg our culture. _ 

- Tbe most difficult task lies in eradication, and there_is rio simple 
solution^ outside of a conimitted_ exercise of will and intellect from 
ev|p; adult citizen who desires to overcome his or her deficiencies 
with literacy and com 

I am a practical school administrator arid have full knowledge of 
my strengths _ari_djlimitat^ to deal with illiteracy; I will corifirie 
my remarks to the problem of preventjbri. _ 

.^^^^.y^^^ for a moment to bear with some statistics 

that^ illustrate the reading effectiveriess of children in my three 
rural school districts m northern New Hampshire, statistics which 
detme how^my schools establish the fundamental langua-e arts 
skills that lay a rock-solid foundation for readirig, the first and 
only defense against illiteracy. 

On the 1985 Galifornia Achievement Test, reading subscores, T 
have a few scores_here_from_ my fourth graders, who have been into 
oiir reading program for 4 years. Arid thejubscbres are on the v> 
cat>ulary, con^rebe^^^^^ and mechanics subtests. 

^ 1 have divided these into two sections, the top achievers and the 
lowest achievers,, 

i^u^r,%i?^ achievers in my 4th grade, who should average around 
trie 75th percentile on these subscore tests, score on those respec- 
tive^ subtests at the 88.7-, 88.3-,_83.9- and 82.4-percentile levels. 

|ine^ 1 op achievers should score well. What about, the_ low 
achieverrs, wnat about those kijis that always wind up falling be- 
tween _tM cracks, the ones that we have remedial programs for in 
many school, the dries Ahat usually get shunted off to title I pro- 
grams or chapter 1 programs, or get moved into special education 
prop-ams for want of sb^^ do for these youngsters, those 

kids y^ho score normally at the 25th jperceritile and lower. 

My youngstere on these same subtests score at the-48;8 percentile 
on vocabulary, 49^2 percentile on cdriipreherision, 38 percentile on 
expression, 34^2 Jercen tile on mechanics. 

For what an average is worth, if we combine all of these figures 
aiKl compare the students in my school districts on these rcadiri^ 
subtests with the national average,, which.cume out to the 50tfi per- 
centile, my you_n^ come out to 68.2 percentile, orie full stand- 
ard deviation beyond the mean. 

Now, as sigriificantly above the national scores as these figures 
are, it is even more significarit to know something about the demo- 
graphics _o_f my school districts to appreciate their value vis-a-vis 
the regional culture. 
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All otmy districts lie in Coos County, NH, which was determined 
in the 1980 census study to be one of the 20 poorest counties in the 
Nation. By every measure, per capita income, equalized evaluation 
of property, unemployment, local suicide rate, divorce rate. Coos 
County is cqrisisteh^^^ on the bottom within New Hampshire's 
counties every year. - ^ _ __ 

Yet our local reading scores have been consistently above State 
and national figures since 1980: 

I think this emphasizes that children, regardless of their social 
and econormc enyircnment, can and 
will not learn well, no matter how much money you throw at their 
schools, when they are not taujght well. ^ 

Let me outline for you briefly what changes in our reading pro- 
gram came about to cause these dramatic increases in bur scores, 
to lay this solidjoun^dation literacy among our children. 

When i became the assistant superintendent for my present dis- 
tricts, I was given the task td^ 

scores in the schools: A secondary science background did not equip 
me with t^ie skills in elementary reeding curriculum, but my train- 
ing in scientific research gave me the basis for evaluating our ex- 
isting program, identifjdng ics weaknesses; and understanding what 
I needed to dc AO make pr^^ 

I spent 2 years examining reading programs, reviewing liiera- 
ture, and generally educating myself to address the proi^lem. ,: 

Iri all frirness and objectivity, I found that the flaw in our pro- 
gram, as in most published^ packaged, basal reading systems, lay in 
the instructional ^m a 
p( ^agogy absolutely bankrupt of logic, merit, efTectivenec^, anu 
common sense, and replete with the germ of most reading diffici^^ 
ties found among our illiteiatef; in our society today, in and out of 
school. . 
. The logic of Is to transcend if A^ Js 
to pass from one_ generation to another, if it is to transmit across 
the boundaries of a mother and her child, ih the cradle^^ across the 
backyard fence, across oceans and cultures, that logic depends en- 
tirely upon the process of encoding words in written form. 

No one is illiterate in a society that has only an oral tradition of 
langue^e. But once a civilization invents its written code, no one is 
immune from. UUt^^ who does not b^^^ cannot leam code. 

bur encoding S3^stem is simplicity itself, the alphabet. Twenty-six 
symbols, capable of arrangements to create the 44 sounds of Eng- 
lish, comprise the entire code to unlock the lexicon of several hun- 
dred thousand words in the language. _ 

Yet I_ found in my studies that our old reading system did not 
teach the code, the sounds of language, the tools needed to read 
and write words 

SurpriL :ngly,^the reading system trained children to look and say 
the whole words they ericounteredi to memorize w^hple words brie at 
a time, ignoring the fact that a coding system exists at ail. This 
system works well for pictographic languages like oriental ideo- 
graphs or ancient Egyptian hierogl3rphics, but not for a modem al- 
phabetic language like English. 
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Hfre i&Avhy. A ^gooditandard dictionary will have about 150,066 
entries. The m^ive W.eb^ that you find in most libraries cbh- 
tains over 466,666 entries; - 

ehildren entennjg school usually have a command of language 
that would surprae you. You, yourselves probably had r. spel^g 
vocabulary of 3,666 words when you entered school, and an under- 
standmg, recognition, or listening vbcabulaiy of 8,006 to 16 666 
more. _ . ' 

In order to learn to read these words you had already orally mas- 
tered, jou would have hpd to memorize by shape, by association 
i^io Shh"'"^^', stones, and extensive drUl and recall, the full 11,066 
to la^uu whole words^ 

* read phonetically, unless you were 

taught the coas^system by jyhich words were transcribed into Writ- 
mg, you would have been condemned to this ihsurmountable task 

lreatmg_ words as wto^^^ units, absolutely defied 

the lo^c of our phonetic coding system. 

_i submit that any reading pr using v^hole word, look-say. 

phOTietic^analysis, the eclectic approach, miscue or word guessing 
reading techniques is the se^ of illiteracy in our society >o-^ay 
And Further, I submit that illiteracy is the greatest rot in the 
fabric of our culture. 

Moreover,^ since 85 percent of the Nation's fiublic elementary 
schools use look^y systems and hp.ve been doing so for over 56 
yeara,^ a fraud of unmense proportions has been visited upon the 
last tour or five generations of children in our countrv. 
_ l.iere 1^ a complex web of circumstances that has'brought us to 
. his sad state,^ and to fully: underaf and why one needs to appreciate 
the psycholcci^al and economic evolution of public educaticn from 
the earl:^ 1966 s on, examining the nations of John Dewey^d 
vff^ik xtT-^-^^' changes in America after the First 

vyorid^War^the nse of cphsumerism and the effectiveness of adver- 
tKmg in the marketplace, and most of all, the unhealthy, self-serv- 
mg, vested, monopolMtic interests of that troika of misplaced 
power the entrenched professor/publisher/author control of how 
ana what our teachers are given in J»acher colleges. 

Ihe most important cost of the two costs that result from illiter- 
acy is^psychological, and rips b^^^^ fact of a frustrated 
and Illiterate ^se^ent of our citizenry .;d the cohcOmmitaht lack 
ot^nfidence m American public edjicatioh. 

1,°**®/ '^^Sj^ ^ ^^'^ n^^'* remediation, a need that admits 
the_30b of teaching^ reading was done improperly in the first place. 

It IS significant to note that the number of referrals in mv ele^ 
meniary schools has declined for remedial reading and learning 
disability placements m resource room programs since We estab- 
lished phonics. 

_ This is verified by the additional written testimony submitted 
trom my staff and my colleagues, including a principal, my special 
educatiTO coordmator, a Ian our school psycholo- 

gist and several of my veteran elemehtaiy classroom teachere. I 
urge you to refer to their sincere and enthusiastic support of our 
pro-am. 

With ihe^very^narrow limits of verifiable biological disabUities, 
comprismg less than 1 percent of the population, most children en- 
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tering school are not dyslexic, they are not brain da?riaged, and 
they are hot learning disabled. They are, however, disabled and 
damaged by logically and ped^ogicaily unsound approaches to 
teaching reading. Those approaches are hot inexpensive. 

A typi(^ basal prdgram purveys its misbegotten nations through 
hardcover books, workbooks, pamphlets, posters, charts^ games, 
ditto masters, and an array, of teache^ management devices which 
have a built in obsolescence^ They must he purchased for each 
child, each year, at an average cost of $18 to $20 per child. 

When my three districts were using a similar package 7 yeara 
ago, our average cost was $16 per pupil per year, for a program 
that didn't even work. - : _ , _ 

Since we switched to phonics,- our annual costs have stabilized at 
$2.25 per pupil per year, and include, hardcover literature books, 
teacher training, and paper and pencils for the cMldreh.^ 
- Isn't it ironic that there was an inverse relationship between 
high cost and low jjrbductivity, between low cost Euid high output? 
Isn't it a tragedy that the majority of school systems still act as if 
throwing a lot of money at a prohlem Ml i^lake it go 
good resource, m^ properly funded, will solve the deep 
problems in literacy that we face._ _ j 

The limited fiscal resources in New Hampshire and our State as 
lowest in the Nation in State support of education are legend^. 
Yet the prudent use of our fundi has i1yen_Us top in the Nati^ 
ranking in the scholastic achievement test scores several years in a 
row, and locally my districts rank in the top of the State for read- 
ing ability. Our success is also measured by the fewer children 
being referred to chapter i and special education placement^,. 

The solution, in my view, is for us to rjd ourselves o^ 
£/ams that don't work if we are- to. uproot the weed of illiteracy. 

took-say and whole-word methods, with their _self-se^^dng de- 
pendency^ their built^i^^^ addition to 
mediocrity, all serve to fertilize the seeds of illiteracy. „ 

Look-say reading structured_ on a false and baseless^ phflcsophy, 
frustrated and often poorly trained teachers, a publishing industiy 
more concerned with the bottom Hhe for its stockJidlders than the 
upper limits of learning for children, a citizenry brought up on the 
inanities of Dick and Jane^ and children, children anestheti^ Ijy 
controlled vocabularies, (^^ so conditioned to meaningless 

readers in school that they often turn to Saturday morning car- 
toons for solace— is it any wonder we have a nation of poor readers 
and nonreaders today? _ __ _ _ , 

Is it any wonder that lawsuits, so far unsuccessful,^ 
crpp_ up against schools for educational malpractice? Is it any 
wonder that this Nation has a right to be deeply troubled by the 
illiteracy of so many of its plublic schools' consumers. 

I am gratified at this committee's concern and willingness, to 
listen to recommendations^ because you have it within your power 
to begin this country's difficult but vital process to recover from its 
plague of illiteracy. 

An objective, scientific comparison of reading systems is essen- 
tial. Too many vested interests oppose phonics. 
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An hbriest assessment will allow phonics to stand on its own 
merit against expensive programs whose effectiveness lack credibil- 
ity. .... 

if there were a rnagical instant change in the public schools to- 
morrow to^a reading system that really works and costs 85 percent 
less than those schools are now using, severe market dislocations 
would probably result to the detriment of some publishers and 
their employees and stockholders, and to the lasting benefit of tax- 
payers and their children. 

_ No one_ is expectii^-ni^c, nor am I asfihg from this committee 
tor_a pontifical mandate for instant change. That is not what a free 
enterprise systenLis all about. 

f?u°'"l'1? is that an unbiased study be made and pub- 
lished, that the facte be allowed to speak for themselves, and that 
parente, teachers^ and school boards be sdlowed to choose as in- 
tornied consumers in their sel action of reading programs 
_ I have great faith and trust in the American citizen's sense of 
tairness, judgment, and practicality. 

Illiteracy is a Jeeply embedded problem, in that for the iast four 
or hve generations look-say readmg has been the predominant 
system. It ^is what most people know how most teachers— and 
teachers of teachers— learn to instruct in reading. 
^The cycle won't easily be broken, but your committee's leader- 
ship in supporting a fair assessment of the causes of illiteracy cari 
have a I^pfound effect in refpcusing our educational priority on 
making this truly a nation of readers. ^ J' 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

[Attachmente to the statement of Charles Micciche follow:] 
t HEPARED Statement of Marc Micciche, University of New Hampshire 

HEMISPHERIC DtFT^REimATlON ANI, lANGUAaE ACQDISITION: ™ THANSPORMATION OF 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE TO THE WRITTEN CODE 

jfa^^E'^ "3?^ '^^l! to jujgti^ the limitless complexity if the human brain and 
h^I^s^^'''^|f„o^^„f^"^*^'^^y interdepended tw^ ha;,es. the rigW and left 
wnHr ^f^Sfk^t normal brain, whose norms where first inferred by thfpioneering 
SsL^SrH^t. -^•^"'^J paradoxically by st •.Uyihg abnormalitils in ^eecf and 
irnS^hi r — "^""^.'^ Deteriri/s brilliant forensic anaS, sep- 
fn ite h^vcf i'l^h--^F^ recognition and deep meii^ 

yjptetrnn^!'fl^ ^ analogy that allows a minimal level of inte* 

Kirt^tefnrf r •fTP"*®^ *H=^ humorless functionSry which spends its 

S^r^Ml -f^^^V -^ °^ ?iS^'*°'^s storing, cataloging, and retrie^Hng the 

The fight braiiwis the Srtilt and noet, the ernc^ 
Sfand'Spfe P""^^"'- °f ^°"«Pt«. flashes of insight, the mastef of 

tenUS^*lna"fhrfe"¥^"S*''^i*Tl^«^^n of tK^ HSlves, their limits and 
^Lti' — a ?^^^ conditions, reveal 

m^hanismMd importance of linkage: This fibrous body of nerve tissue, the cornufl 
callosum, articulates right and Jeft brHns. and allows the balance oSmunica^ 
e^ntial to normal lansuage devetopment. Restak describes the develoSt of &S 
1^ anH^rr.^r*"/^ to ita final function: the formation begins in the ea°ly monlfinf 
!,Knl?^^^ age eight or nine. During this time, pruni^ of 

unnecessair neupjns takes p^ along with myelinization of the fibei tracts nIi^ 
cSi''"'^' *^ plasticity^in his r^ent (1984) study of heun^g^esis 

Early in life, neural connections are almost rahdbm. As a child experiences his 
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meiit an^d suppcHs the^psychologist's theory of association which plajre a major role 
in memory.andjiietaphor,. 

How does this aSect the Jeanii;igL of a complex task that de^nds on a combina- 
tion of will, intellect and niechanistic interpretation? First, spoken iuid_aural_lan- 
guage acquisition must be briefly explored. To newborns, language must be an in- 
comprehensible i-ush of ;ioire, less monotonous than the sound of a vacaom cleaner 
ci- washirg macHine, yet as in distinguishable as the sounds of birds or rousif?. 3y 
age six months, the ihfahl; can differentiate quite a few spoken sou/ids, but probably 
makes distinctions among them mostly through tone, voice quality, and cdhcdmnii* 
taht physical stimuli. By seven or eight months, the infant begins voicing a charac- 
teristic babblev the baby-talk often perceived as so cute and end^ariag to adults. 
Jliis babble-stage is forinatioi/, hbwevej-. The baby at 

this time is mafen^ every sound in eve^^ human language, fro^^ the ft^l range of 
open vowels,. tc the nasal "^"jDf Rpm^^ languages, the guttera^^ stoi» of GcTOan, 
and the _click_60U_nds_ r^f African languages.. He does noti at this point, ypcallze with 
any: specific communiGitive intent. That is.^ he_ attaches _no _meMinc Jo__his_ utter- 
ances. By trial and erroi*, by association,^ by repetition^Md rec^nitiija of _one Jem 
guage's sounds only (the first, or cradle language), the sounds which elicitL appropri- 
ate responses from the environnsent w'^ll be reinforced, while phonc^^ not essentialjto 
the native language will disappear, leaving the child a complete pattern (phonology, 
sjaitax arid semantics) for his neurdmuscular development to. follow; . 

At this pbirit, !e:"^iEmd right brains are working independently, yet b<^lnning^to 
settle into their assigned roles as cbnriectibris in the oorpiis callbsuiri mature. The 
catalogirig left stores and recalls^ the vh^hic esserio of words, the imcfirig right as- 
cribes rneanihg. It is abbut^ge three when the ch.id r^bghiz^ that adults or older 
children have a way of freezing and thawing sounds from strange marks oh paper. 
And within two years^ tlie ph ild knows that the process of reading and writing, of 
perfprmi rig the me liiagic \yith ^y ords, is soon to be within his grasp. This is an 
extrejnelj' Vital nex us in thn child 's J ife,_because he will be able to learn either to 
recognize words or jlecipjier_them,_ depend:ng_u^n__w^^ half, of his brain is en- 
gaged in learnings ta read. Benieniber_:_the corpus calloaum is. not yet.f^Iy .formed^ 
and either hemisphere is accessible with relatively. ^ual_facility.^An ^jarpach to 
the right brain with holistic concepts, mth picture associations, coJors, shapes^ with 
whole words units, if itsed thioaghoat th? complete developmental phases of the 
corpus callosum will set a life-long learning pattern: The child will be brain-cor»di- 
tibried to learri all the printed words bf his language brie by one, as wholes. 

Should the ^hild be iritroduced to readirigJby the decoding arid encoding mechar 
uisrii of the alphabet and its cbmbiriatibns bf letters which represent the forty-odd 
sounds 6;* English, he is then ^>eing btain-tchditibried to^tteck words thtbUgh the 
logic and organization of syllabic arid speilirig st^uctur^e. Eriglish ub^ seventy eepa- 
rate letter and letter combination units to represent all oT its sounds^ This requires 
that a child Oearninf to read) memoriz^^ these severity facts and theri learn abotit 
thirty rules foj* th^^ 

_ Giyen the normal i ntellect, curiosity and e rithusiasm of six-year-olds, they can 
memorLze these facts within a_few_ weeks _ofcompete_ntjt conceritrated study. Once the 
facts hecome fixed,, similar _ to the. fixation of jsound ..prpductior jn the _ infcmtile 
babble phase, the.es^ential .skilis of reading words embeddedj_anjL fe__chU<|_has 
hir keys to the entire i ex icon before him^ his magic wand to Jreej^ and jthaw printed 
words on hi^i cmn. O^ er e«ghty percent of the hundreds: of. thousands .oLEn_glish 
words confcrm to phonetic regalarlty: The phonetically trained cliild. can access, 
decode and encode most of them, even though his vocabulary throughout life may 
never demand riibre than twenty or thirty thousand words at the most: . 

Hbwe\^^r, the child taught hblistically about- Wbrda arid never given the key to 
their coding, the child taught Ibbk-say or whole-word reading, is condemned to a 
future bf usirig rrierital gyniriastics, riirieriibriic devices, arid gestaltic miracles to 
learri tb read arid write words brie by one. Just ias iarithrbpblogists mM*k the trarisi- 
tibri of priiriates to hommids by the use of stbrie tools, so riaust lirigiiiflts mark the 
transitibri from pririiitive to civilized societies by the use bf language tools. The evo- 
lution of scratched, drawn or carved symbols in hieroglyphic, curirieifbnri arid picto- 
graphic 'writing' rapidly reduced to the common elements of j)horietic alphabets 4n 
western civilizatipn, and^ the basis for our contemporary culture. T 

teach . the _ writ ten tra n8rni_ssion_ _pf jan^age 1^ any means other thsui its logical 
phonic code ignores tjie_ emerging scientific masf of technical knowledge of brain 
atudies. Loo_k"Say methods are the latter-day equivalents of phlogiston, geocentrism, 
and all the other misguided notions of man's learning. 
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Prepared Statement of Joan Kii p 

ta-5ght firsfiade!''^'"-""'" ^""^ yea.-s, 1 have 

Moit of the readjng prpgra^s that i used are basal reading ieries. The sigh ^ word 
Str f ' ^ = S^'^'l'-' feac>.er I have felt phonicsTa 

valuable tc^l for a beginning reaaer to have. At the sa-.e time, T t-m aware that 
children with poor mi^morif.-s have troiible learning iight words. Th^rt are sone 
children Avhocpnot learn phonics because of auditory prob'ems TIi^ need a morl 
visual approach to reading. Most children I have taug'ht though. hYve lSmS to 
read usin^ the basaL reader approach. i. luugn, imve learneu lo 

trades fe'^f^^n^^'^'J a thorough job -of teaching a child to read Jn ihe early 
"^"^ *^ ^"""^ skills in order to progress to mors difflcuit 

A child who can read has better selPeiteem. A good self-ego jielos the child 
w^^"" ^"■5^ °f s<=h°°l involve rea^nKe ilirS" 

cWldrPn ,^v°iHtt'^*'S^ "fu^ disinterested in school. Some behaviof problems iH 
cnildrfiiLmay be attributed to their poor reading skills 

Aim u^^^Z^ =^»'13feh i^dme more self-conscious of being illiterate. It is 

rSr^°^r^vl'^h^irSstS.'^ ""'^'^ ^"""^^ '"'"^ ^ 

surh ijfo^ation come to ua thrQugh nonreadable inedla, 

^f^^A taget a job in todsy'^ 

c^w;^P^«^ ? the^mportant tool to prepare pneaelf for a ca?eer, from gemng I 
o^^^f! ' ^"^ retrpjned to fit in with the computerize technology of 

onl^^^f^i^^ Jf- ^^^''''^-'''^^^ f^^^^ thoaght phonics was 

Im^M?^ ^} for .reading pre^aous to this experience. Now, i feel thte method is the 

iJiey say^and^WTite the sounds at the same time. After this thev beelh Sbellinp 
learning 150 of the m^t frequently used words. Spelling ralS^rr^iT^aoae vSl' 
ths spiling words. The rules determine whichlhonojran to^S^^T^l^ cWld^^^ 
aonrtcf out the words as they write them instead M using the letter h^e« &,Se 
^Tnt chijdr^^^ markings ^hich help determine the ^OHo|fSs^l^?At^thil 
CTnrfp fhL* "i, I ^ ^^t^ to write their own sentences smd qaestions^ Later, in first 
grade, they will learn the remaining sixteen phonograms. Tl?e Spelling lists contSue 

al ^m^Vlhl^''^t, f^^Mi ^P ys^d-^Ecpno^y bMka a^ reading materi- 

^ the child understand how to apply what he learned m Spalding. 

""f^y o^t^e same twp JJgg 1^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ "ng'! "ck", 

Bi/ht w^H«'fL>K ''S-^'"^ synilar Some of Jthe words Economy presents as 
qfilL w^' *^v^'''^i^".i^?^^- ^^^^ the 1986 Ecbnohiy Reading 

children are making with it^ ^ 

is tiit^J£.m?^"^ l-"^^^,,°''^^P^H'"^ PSst six years 

fvsteffi TT,^ sSfiHl^^^i;rP^"'"A^'^;5^^^-'"« mtegfated together i/ this 

rhli J^f^fP^ ^ teaching method - hearing, writing, seeing and reading, allows 
the chJd other avenues if his aural or visual recall of litters is weak. This pr^^ 
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is well-structured siid it works for most children; It he't^vi the remedial reader and 
the^ learning disabled child as welL 

One of the reasons given for advocating thiB wholiB word approach to reading is 
that we speak a ^ whole word at a timie. Reading is more meaningful when the child 
can say the who^e ^vor<l rather than parts of it. Some teachers Ix-lieve it is easier to 
learn a hinr.ber yf sight words than to learn a ret of r^les for^ouri^rlHg out words. 

The weakness I jee in this whole word approach is that children do hot have fJie 
phonetic skills to pronounce words they do hot recognize as s^ght words. So, thej' 
guess at -them. Phonetic skills are heeded if children are to i>ecbme independent 
readers. This is why I ^)elieve in^achihg Spaldihg. When children .earn to read, it 
uhlbcks-^i hew world for them. They become excited as they recognize words they 
khbw. When children T3ad a book, which is hot a school readihg book, they are so 
proud of their accompli ^h men ts. _ _ 

Reading for enjoyment helps to reinforce^ this valuable approach to reading. This 
phonic method lays a i«olid foundation for reading ih the later grades. 



As a classro6*n teacher for fourteen years, a mother and a reader, I feel it is very 
important to address the question of literacy in this country. There seem to be throe 
factors which help to make a reader - parental example in tho homer good readjiig 
instruction developed frOrh an in<»^a^^d language arts program in tiie school aiid 
desire by the individual to read: Reading- makes up the mi'^jhrity of all learning. 
Therefore, it iis important that a child reiad with ease and enjoy doing it. 

A child's success in readihg is affected by his parents and what he leams at hdthe 
aJ well as at schbbl.^arehts set examples, so parents heed to be seen reading arid to 
read to their child. They, also, heed to ehcburage their child 4x) read hiihself. I dbh't 
believe parents realize their inipbrtance ih their child's readihg^ development. Tele- 
vision makes it easier to watch -the hews than tb^ read it ih newspapers. A child is 
ollbwed tb stay up ah ertra half hour fo watch TV rather thf«n encouraged 4a go to 
bed a half hour earlier to read. It is easier tb have televisibh ehtertaih a child than 
tb ehtertaih that child by rea<ling[ to hirn. 

As reading is a complex thir kir^ process requirihg the reader to recognize writ- 
ten words and tb- underrjand their meaning, it is neceiwao' for him to have the 
skills tadb this. These skills should be taught before a cHld starts to read so he can 
ehjoy what he is reading. Reading should not be; practice for the skills he leanis as 
he goes along. The teaching of these skills sliould combine all the language arts (i.e^ 
spelling, writijig, speech and reading)_and utilize more than ont: of the senses in the 
approach. The Spalding Method developed by Romaldo flL.id Walter Spalding does 
this. 

With this method _ the^ student is first taught seventy i)honogiMis which are 
sounds for lettere _and letter cqrnbi nations. Then in spelling l^sons_he is taught 
words in their order of frequency of use in language. Tlie important spelling rules 
J^ught Jby exampie a^^ in the wnting of the spell^ Tech- 

niques ?or &>od and easy handwriting as well as precise prpnunciat^^^^ 
from the very beginning. The meaning of the words is taught by using these words 
in original, vyell ^y^itten sentences, With the kiio wledge of the phpn^rams, these 
spelling words and the rules of spelling, the chUd is ready to be^n rea.to 

The senses are imppri:ant to the learning prpci^. Eve/^^ 
ry approach that he leams wth best. If a muLti-sensory approach is used each st^^^ 
dent wll be abl learn thro ugh his best sense. The Spaldmg_ Method is 
senspiy approach. The student learns through the sense of touch, hearing and 
seeing. 

The Spalding Method rec^ui^^^ the student to use His mind, not juslb his jmempry. 
'This kind of Jtnental discipline is valuable to_ all learning. Other. positive _asi)e<^ of 
this program are its use with the bi-lingualj the_ mentally hancUcapped c^ an^. age 
leyeL AlsOj it can be a whoie arts program or the foundation with which to 
use other texts as supplements. _ 

With eveiy teacher in a school system, usin^ this method as the_ basis for the Ian- 
g[u.age arts program, it will insure fluent transitions from class, to class,, and a con- 
tinuous reinforcing and maintaining of the skilis, Many times, in school systems 
there are different programs being used for each of the language a 
in the individual classroom as well as throughout the school. As a result a child 
niight be reading using the look-say approach with a contrived vocabulary while 
learning to write the Tetter *M' for penmanship, doing workbook pages that are 
teaching the *ch' sound, and learning spelling words with short vowel words. As the 
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n^i^^if^^ 1*5 il;^j?}??*-trade, . the texts means the ab- 

£e ftSit different. Also, this would disrupt the order in which the skilli 

jniere are many approac^^^^ the on-gbirig argument of 

phonics versus look-say. It is my ejcperienct that children learn to read fetUr liid 
eMier witn specific concrete sWllsi- those skills that a phonire program provides 
ffowewr, many of these p^^^^ these Skills before the studlnttrils 

>^iL,f.^°" Spalding Program believes the teaching of phonics 

belongs in the teaching of s^ing and that reading; is to learn what il being saS 

K would be difficult to think of 
«f^&>,o=**T* tMr^J^^'^^^i.^^ Spalding Prbgrain is consistent and once the 
^^^^111^^^ *^1^¥'^ ^''^ teaching of spelling, he has the ability and the 

SSnK to atteck anyj-eading material he wishes. He is not limited to contrived 
vqcabulaiy found in sflme^hasal readers. Schools can retain ihe reading books they 

c^? sSKmSi"" ^•^•^ ^ -^^^ ^^^^ ^"^St ac^ 

*^«j,fF'^sn^ has J:he Skills to re^^^ if he reads to find out what is Seine 
^» f »»«lg read^to_by adu^, if he ^ admfe reading because they want t£ 

t^fnfc^^^ h^'^^^^!?^^^ thera Hiat sounds like a lot of ifs, but when one stops to 
thnik about them, they are not hard to accoffip 

*^ '■■'i* Spalding Method. I must point our that it 

?nf n? ® legl'^^ way to approach learning to read. The skills are teught independ- 
«f^fW.^l^^''"'S^^^^^^ pfbgram -vith a multi^sensory approach that inte^ates 
all the lan^age arts and give» the: render confidenci in his ability to read What 
more can we ask of a program! icau. 



PREpARiaj Statement of Sylvi.-. Carrigsn 

^th a variety of programs over twenty years. I 
nave had much ^eater siiccess with phonis approaches than anjf look-say, whole 
^rJ'^^vfT-- fPsJding program that I abusing now is by far the mosi suc- 
c«^ful. chilaren learn fester and with more eagerness. 

f^SS°-1'"!^^ ^^^'f'^?*^ % PfOgraBi to be tvorihg were easily won over after 
Sr^^^oi --^^ ebout having to use another pro- 

-am should th^ cna.nge_achools: The teachers in the- primary ^adei where reading 
S^nH-nS^S'.'^^'^^- particularly concerned. The success rate is so ou^ 
^ SalingabUiti^''^ participation. They too are excited by 

ITie^SpaBins Ihonira prograjH mss the multisehsory approach of seeing, saying, 
h^^^^U^^ -1t^f-^'%?Pn'^''^ fi"* ^«<=Kes letter^, iftter combinatioi^, and ^ 
=?n!Sfi "f* ^1- ceading^of books: The spelling is th^ beginning of the decoding using 
Vr^t'J^ ^ remember rules: Young children have very good success wilh thii 

p rug X'ain . 

„l^l°J^J'- phonics Mogram only thi children receiving remedi- 

help l griaay id^^ P"""'*^ """^ needing remedial 

t^lr interested in eliminating illiteracy the phonics approach 
fl^P^ ""^^y of\teachihg. It enables children to read ver^^ quickly 5tS 

them skills for decoding that become so automatic that they are reading fluMtS 
^«>/,.^r^u^i* "fiP" ^^^1"^ ^^"^^ are able to read a var^t? if 

n^^S S,^ A^^" methods^ they are taught key words for a stoiy filled with 
\^}P^/f%^^^'^^ot^trSi,srer to other works. With their phonics they can read 
individ ually more drilicult material. t-aii reaa 

tSpv=^f^i^™°f^ l^Trustrated with the phonics approach to readini.: Because 
hfl^ Ifftlp p&n^°.S*^ method^gether previous experiences or lalk of them 
«^«f °" ^T.^"" learning. They have concrete skills to help Ihem where 

h»fto Sf^^?^^™^ they have only their memories to roly on. The cMdren read 
beJ:ter,Kflre higher^on achievement tests, and have a better attitude toward school 
worK. itus makes phonics the most important program a school can have. 

Prepared Statement OF CsROE eoHTis 
«fh^?i?»!. rf^'"^^i!^'^1fr^*'^ *!'^ "^""^ rungs missing. Those with good 

S^grf n^'tS t^^Siffm ^" 
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The ?ame holds true of reading programs which do hot emphasize phonics in the 
early grades. As an elemental^ and a special education teacher, I hiave been aware 
of the number of students leaping to grab the rung of reading biit unable to reach 
it. _ _ _ _ . , 

Luckily, now as Director of Special Services for SAU#58, I caa be certam that 
our 'literacy ladder has all the rungs - and strong ones at that. This is due to the 
Spalding Prc«ram. With this program in place from kindergarten through sixth 
grude, all students are given the basic support of a phonetic structure. 
_ With the realization that readings comes (1) by building upon the pre^leamed au- 
ditory skills (2)_by usin^ the naturS need for visual reinforcement and j[3) the desire 
of children to reach closure, one can see that the Spalding Method (with its logical 
and_ sequential phonics) is one of a few outstanding methcras for assisting the ybtihg 

reader. _ _ __ 

__By_uBing^a strong phonics approach,^ the Specieil Services team sees fewer students 
referredibr 'ack of Secpding sIdUs and problems. Students are reading 

at or ^bove_giade level in all classrooms, tlie^^ a positive feeling about reading, 
as demonstrated, by the_high usage of our libraries. 

JL wauld like ta AddJhat when a student is unable to learn to read well through a 
phonetic approach* the SpecifiJJSeryices team Js pointed in the direc- 

tion of severe_auditory problems- T3Us has served to meJce the screening process, 
lEP writing,. and_choice of instructional jnethods much more accurate. 
: in SAU # 58_ we don' t. seem to J)e asking " Wh^ can*t Johnny read?' ' . We may have 
to deal witli the averscimulation.of. television view^^ or the jack of abstract think- 
ing skills; or even the lact of physii»l flexibUi^ but seem to have a 
good handle on the early jreading groundwork and are now able to b^;in that long 
climb up or "literacy ladder". 



' Prepared Statement of Brent Holt 

This statement is written to endorse the Spalding Method of teaching children to 
read and write. As a school p«ychol<^ist whose area of cohcerh lies with special stu- 
dents Cmentally retarded, learning disabled, gifted, and emotionally disturbed), I am 
particuiarly concerned about effective and individualized approaches to teaching 

these students. _ , _ ~ " , 

.1. see it as being critical to pr^sery approach upon which the Eh^ 

Language is based. L^m^a^ around the world which rely on memori^^ 
rather than phonetic concej)ts are^ U^ and quickly lose their utility 

in_a rapidjy jchangingjand incre world. From phonetic roots has 

come_the richness, of the Enilish Jan^uj^ in terms of breadth of ^ y<><^t>ulaiy ah 
conciseness.DfjBxpression. Proper reading and writing instruction necessitates, 
thereibre, that_ph_onetic .approach. _ _ _ _ _ 

L EeHcent Jeaming theoristsL have asserted that people, learn through two distinct 
processings jchannels: seouentiaL and simultanepus. Sequential processing is com- 
prifflBd_of logical, systematic approaches to Jknowjedge acqi^ 

processing,_akin Jto__Giitalt. theory^, postures that Teaming occults as an individual 
makes sense and .differentiate- ^owjedge from a complex surrounding environ: 
ment^Very often^ .emotionally, disturbed students have particular difficidty discrimi- 
nating informatLoD in £m_enviri)nm_ent_which_con tains multiple cues. E>ktracted by 
their.emotional issues,^ .simultaneous pTOcessing weakens or ffidjs. Lecwiiing 
structure, and rule .become difficult ifnot impossible. /The sequential approach of 
the Spalding MethixJ allawB them a logical and structured alternative not allowed 
by "word recognition" .approaches _ 

The JSpalding Meihod bsl a phoneiia^proach has certain essentid advantages 
over other phoneticjprijgrams^ It J«ache the .elements p^^ the English language 
tiiroa^ a varied number of congnitive^«K»ssingLchwmels: yisucJ, au^ 
and kinestiietic. in other Avords, the student Jearns to read and seeing, 
hearing, ^ying^ and writing, the seventy phonograms, This preents mM 
tages to the students with whom I work, particularly the "specifically leammg dis- 
abled". _ 

i^rning disabled^dents sr^ students who have spec 
disabilities ^hichinterfere_with_their ability to see and accurately copy written ma- 
teriaL If left solely to_viaual learning stimuli, such as copyringfrom a chalkboard or 
spelling: workbook, jipelling^wiU be dejayed and impaired. Tlie Spalding Method, 
with its multi-factored cognitive approaches, would compensate for that visual 
weakness by allowing that student to also leam the same material through auditory 
avenues. Learning disabled students, usually showing significant verbal weaknesses 
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(auditp^ and _\dsui imaging) in comparison to their performance (physically ma- 
nipulative) aptitudes, now are able to experience eiarly school success. They not only 
are using tiie yerhal channels of learning such as seeing and hearing but also are 
abl^_to utilize performance skills such as writing. 

r^^^i^*^^^^"^^ tostructidn of children who might be at the extreme ranges 
of mtellectual fanctioning is allowed by the SpcQding Method. Slower and retarded 
students have shown they are capable of leamihg the phonograms, albeit at_a 
slower rate: IVaditional approaches have consistently failed with this pppuLatJpn, 
and It a inore important that these children learn phonograms at a slower rate 
than not to read at all. The Spalding Method also presents distinct advantages for 
those^giftea or^ high intelligence students. Because the phonograms are .applicable to 
complex as well as beginning vocabulary words, ''above-grade-level" decoding allows 
materiiT opportunity to enjoy reading of more intellectually stimulating 

_ In-coigltisioh, I have found the Spalding Method to_be_a jcecominendable aaid 
highly effective ap roach to the acquisitipn of Engli^^ writing skills for 

"^^-^vf^^-P^P^A^^io? of students I seire.JDie- program incorporates a sound philo- 
sophical^ase which is the phonetic te^ English language: Critically, for 

it^oprs a vaned cognitive processing approach, to the presentation and acquisi- 
tion of these skills, making it possible for special learners to learn to read and write 
at a higher level. 

Ghairman Hawkins. The next witness is Mrs. Sally Queal, 
Blyth_eville,_AR. ^ ^ > 

Mre. Qaeal, we welcome yoii. 

Mre, QuEAL. Thank you. 
_I am ^ resource room teacfe like to tell you today 

of the importance of using phonics-based reading systems in our 
classrooms, and of the bdyssey I have traveled to arrive at this 
opinion. _ _ _ 

Lhave a libNeral arts deffPee in English and history, a B.A. in edu- 
cation, and an M,S. in special education. I had top grades^ v^nt to 
good schools, and exge^^^ to begin my first teaching assignment 
veiy well prepared indeed. 

I began as a Idng^term substitute in a class for children who were 
predicted to be school failures. They had all already fiuriked kin- 
dergarten. 

^ Instead of doing regular firat grade work, those children were to 
•^^ ^signed extra they could acquire experience and 

develop^knowledge and skills needed for doing firat grade work, 
loads of films, field trips^ telling stories, being read te, et cetera. 

It seemed to me that instead of doing this, they should be work- 
ing and drillinjg objectives and pursuing enrichment 
activities m the time J;hat remained. 

It was dear_to_me_that in following that program of reading 
readiness, when the children wer^retested for second grade, obvi- 
ously still_rQore_sMciiU_cla^ 

^ In my next classroom, I -had Junior high special educatLbn stu- 
dents. From their_rec^^^ recall all sorts of handicapping condi- 
tions, hut their m^'or handicap was that they couldn't read. 
„I waited eagerly for the reading specialist's assessment results. 
Older and wiser teachere- laughed to themselyeSj^ ladly knowing 
how little the results would help me deal with the problems. 

The testing revealed that Johnny could nbt_comprehend passages 
at grade leveL his. w^ skills were poor, and he couldn't 

consistently pronounce vowel dlpthdnp or mechal soundi. 

Tliis was Greek to me^ and to my fellow junior and senior high 
school teachers with whom I shared these test interpretations. 

> I. 
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The reading sged to teach us how to teach 

reading: For all practical purposes, we still just knew that Johnny 
cbuldn^t read. 

- I read to them from books and newspapers. I shared Weekly 
Reader with them had them work i)uzzjes^ play pther games 
that were supposed to improve their perceptual skills and make 
thern rnbre ready for reading. _ : ^ 

I found some phonics sheets and some other readmg niateiial 
that another teacher before me had left in the_teacher's_ closet. I 
Used those, but not knowing the sequence in which these skills 
should be taught, I am afraid much of this was unproductive, hit or 
rriiss effort. _ 

i retired from teaching for a number of years in order te stay 
home w th m£ ovra young childre^^ they were both of school 
age, i returned te teaching, this time at tF-? Department of Defense 
Dependents School in_L^^ 

I organized the compensatery education program for the high 
school. Our target students: were those who for no identifiable 
reason w^re not rjcceeding in school. 

The labelless adqlescehts all had one thing iri cpn^^^ 
They couldn't read. They manifested various- degrees ^f illiteracy. 
They were angry, frustrated young people who disliked, their spe: 
cial curriculum and wanted to function in riegular classes like their 
p»eers. Their inability to read, write, and spell make that participa- 
tion ver^ difficnilt. 

i complained about the problem to a friend who was soliciting 
volunteers tp .cpnduct A JaJ tutoring: Jirdp-arti iii the elementary 
school. I became a volunteer in order that i might at last learn how 
to teach reading. : _ : : 

We used the Metra Reading: Program, winch was designed origi- 
nally, as I understand it, for use in Utah with indigent Indian chil- 
dren. ■ _ _ 

The jsystem required ho comrhonality of white middle^class back- 
ground, no prereading activities. It is a. sequential system of teach- 
ing sounds, first cdnsonant,^ then vowel, then cbrnbinatibns, dipth- 
dhgs, common word segments, prefixes and suflfixes. 

The children could read something the very first day, and they 
were thrilled. I, too, was thrilled. 1 that 
could really help the children who came to my classroom. 

I could begin to successfully teach reading after completing a^4- 
hour training course, 4 hours actual elapsed time, not university 
credit, hours. I couldn't believe the simplicity of it, having been 
taught that all children learn by different methods, far too numer- 
ous to mention. _ „ 

- Even with a master's degree in sj>eciai education, l had never 
been taught one process to teach the sulyect oh which all else de- 
pends, reading. — 

From England, we were transferred to Blytheyille,^_AR,_w 
teach primarily learning disabled and educable mentally retarded 
youngsters. _ _^ 

My first year, I was confronted with three very ill-behayed nonr 
readers who had been together long enough te have rehearsed 
game plans for thwarting the teacher. 
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^^PpuJ)tle93ly, when they^ were at the optimum age to acquire read- 
ing skills, they had been hyperactive and disabled in the sense that 

MLh^p^ 'T-^^^^.^ their learningLmodalities that made it 
d™cult, if not unpossibl^^ them to learn along with their peers. 

Iheir psychological reports said they were nonreaders, and since 
th&y were^ready 16 to 18, probably always would be. 

lapmg ail their textboolra, memQrizin& survival word lists, teach- 
ing survival skUls such as fillmg out job applications, license forms, 
and so on^ was the recommended curriculum. 

™y ftdl-time attention with their antics. I was 
UMbie to spend any quah^ time with ai y other students. 
_^ In des^ration, I ordered my own copy of the Metra Teaching 
Manual. Yoa cannot imagine how excitin;? it was to see their atti- 
tudes fcpward seliool change. Their pride in their progress was 
matched only by ^ own. Once they could read, however low the 
level, progress could begin. 

9^^ °f,the ypu|ig men is here today, Tracy Willyard. He can de- 
scribe fuU well the frustration of a hbnreader in an environment 
designed for the literate. 

He is_bitter because he should be in college now, aSd instead is 
in an adult remedial program. His schwd records indicated that he 
would never read aiid any effort to teach him would be futile He 
knows this was not true. He is learning to read and could have 
Iearned4)erhap3 earlier with a structured phonics system. 

You should be asking now Jiow manyjtudehts are not only beine 
delved of the right to read, but are mistakenly being labeled al 
uneducable, dual handicaps, obviously ruinous to one's future life 

*"°'*'r,S?^'^" '^^''^^ from l^aiiand with the same Metr^ 
^stom. They can now read and cbmprehe^ sixth grade SateriaL 
ih&y are particularly mterestmg because they have no background 
"iJbnglish speilmg or sentence structure. 

^ They have learnt all the sounds very rapidly. They can read, 
but they cant spell or write as yet. f ^ ^ 

|t^ted teaching them to do this with the Spalding 
metiiod^ which has the mdent memorize the spelling of 70 phon<? 
gTMns— Phonograms are individual letters and fixed combinations 
that represent one or more of the speech sounds. 
_ When they can^ successfully spell those phonograms from dicta- 
tion, they can spell 93 percent of the words they will use in written 
expression. They and I can't wait. vvniten 

Illiteracy is criig)lihg and expensive; $54 million was paid out in 
welfare benefits to the 24,000 unemployed and iUttorate adults in 
Mi^issip|)i County, AR alone. That represents ?^12 million in lost 
personal mcome. 

Forty-five TCrcfiit fail to complete Mgh school. Prison -popula- 
tions ^swell with illiterate dropouts. They can't get jobs and thus 
turn td_crinie^_ 

We musL do^something to combat illiteracy. For the richest 
Nation on Earth to have such high illiteracy rates is a costly and 
tragic national scandal. j ^ 

I am^roud_to be a teacher, i tiy every day to teach well. I care 
aboutmy^students and their futures. Everyone I know in teaching 
does. That is why I chose this profession. 
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It is a \yonderful^ to help a person grow, to know you have 
made a dif^ference in^eir lives. 

The children we see_ in t(^ay> .dassrwrns pi^^ Us with man^ 
problems and challen^s, and i loiow that learning to read won t 
solve all of them. But it can solve thAoh^^ 

to address. The cycle of frustration and mental imprisonment can 
be broken by leflective reading instruction. 

I have related to you this odyssey so tliat you naight understand 
the resentment I feel at having to reinvent the wheel. 

There are several known phonic^based processes for the teach- 
ing of reading. I should have been taught one. 

3^ien tsdk&g with other teachers, I have found the same lack of 
information cdbout the process for teaching reading. All of us have 
had methqdsjn teaclung of reac^ P^th- 
ods in teaching of reading. We learned all about reading, peripher- 
ally speaking, 

We learjied 4liat some children learn best kinesthetically, some 
orally, still other visually, a whole kaleidoscope of readiiig con- 
cepts, but no process. _ _ 

I subinit to you that we are entitled tp be ^veh_process|M s^^ 
we can teach the most effectively. If you dqn^t know M^iere you are 
going, it is unlikely you are going to get there., : 

If a teacher understands the sequential development of reading 
skills, when a child begins to flounder she knows what went wrong 
and how to get that child back on track. She is no Jonger at the 
mercy of the textbooks, many of which are quite confusing as they 
attempt to teach the different modalities and combine all ap- 
proaches. 

Many chUdreh cannp^^^ of the teaching that is 

directed to them and thus ieam to xead. 

The fundeuhental jerror in ticking seei^^ 
must be presented with an opporttmity to leam through a conglom- 
eration of approaches and that the learning cannot be systematized 
and structured in any way^ _ _ __ 

From my experience, children, especially _those_ with jearning 
problenis, learn best when all channels to the mind are tapped s^ 
multanebusly, as they are with the Spalding method and some 
others. 

The child sees the letters that comprise the sounds^ visual modal- 
ity, says the soUi^^ oral mid aural, and writes phonograms 
for the sounds, kinesthetic, very organized, veiy simple. _ __ 

_ Qne repeat^ly he£^ yes, but reading is a lot 

more than just being able to say the words. _ 
__ I say to thatj tr^ can at least r^d the 

words accurately and fluently, they have no hope of developing the 
other neceMaii skills. _ ^ 

We must begin some^s^re; What good does it do to^try and teach 
studehte to learn to predict outeQi^^ 

nize inferred meaning or make judgments, if diey cannot decode 

the words? i -_ 

It -is time for the government to study reading systems that get 
results and generate recommendations for improved reading in- 
struction. 

3:1. 
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Textbook publishers need to design textbooks implementing 
these recommendations. 

Schools and colleges of ^e^ need to design courses for ua 
that emphasize the processes needed for teaching reading effective- 
ly^ - 

These are only suggestions from an^ ordinary teacher, but they 
reflect the^ews_bf man of us. We really must do something. 
^ I am reminded of that compelling public service announcement, 
"A miiid is a terrible thing to waste." 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, 

_The next witness is Mrs. Ann Mactier, member of the board of 
education^ Omaha, NE. 

A Understand that you are accompanied by secondaiy school stu- 
dents^ Would you very kindly introduce aiid hayejbhem stand at 
the_ beginning of your testimony, so we can at^least welcome them? 
- Mrs. Macoter. Yes, J have here Matthew Jordan, from (Dmaha; 
Dennis McQuillen, from Omaha; and Jason Paladind, from Norfolk, 
NE. 

Chairman Hawkins. We welcome the students also. 

Mrs. Mactier. Let me introduce Tracy WiHyard, from Blythe- 
viUe, AR, for Mrs. Queal^ 

_aiamn_an Hawkins. Thank you. It is nice to have the young 
man present. 
You may. proceed. 

Mrs. Mactier. I must say that I do_hot speak as a member of the 
board of education of Dmaha, NE. I speak for myself. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, that is good enough. 

Mrs. Mactier. Thank you. 
_ An abundance of illiteracy does exist in bur land. And nowhere 
db the words of the Nation AtJRisk report apply more tragically 
t'^^_^ feet. 'If an uiyHendly foreign F>ower had attempted to 
impose on America the mediocre educational parformance that 
exists today, we might welLhaye viewed it as an act of war." But it 
was not an unfriendly foreign power that impdsed the way we 
teach reading upon us. We did it to ourselves. And we must correct 
it ourselves. 

There is urgency. Lives_are being wasted, and excellence in edu- 
cation is being lost. We must look, immediately for iaources of the 
problem, and put in place as qxiickly as we can the best possible 
solution. 

Fortunately, there is_ an ready at hand, a re- 

markable method of teaching reading that can enable virtusLlly all 
children of 6 years and older to read in a year's time anything they 
can say. Where there is a need, parents can learn right along with 
their children. 

But what are the sources ^f the problem? One is the basic ideol<> 
gy which has undergirded the main line of our teaching of reading 
for decades. This ideology must be brought to the light of day, 
looked at and discarded once and for all. 

It says children learn to read best by memorizing whole words 
sight. It says children who learn the spellings of the sounds in iso- 
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lation — phonics— are harmed by that knowledge. This is the ideolo- 
gy we must put behind 

As far the best soiution to the problem, it is very possibly the 
Spajding method of teachin^^r^ which understands that chil- 

dren iearn to read in different ways and teaches all four of them 
cprictu^ a clear, simple, multiisensory approach that is 

virtually foolproof. 

If the Spaldi ng method Were put into nationwide use immediate- 
ly, the teachers we have could teach virtually every child 6 and 
over to read anything he could say in a year's time. 

At the least, as large a percentage of our six-year olds would be 
able to read as do 6-year olds in the most literate countries of 
America, of the United States is not one. _ 

There are Spalding teaclung c alreiidy in ^Jperation across 
the country, which have stemmed from the work of Romalda Spald- 
ing arid Oma Riggs. A growing number of teachers use Spalding 
today. Some have been using it more than 20 years. 

The Spalding method is not hard to learn. People of low inteUi- 
gence can learn it, and can learn to read by it, if they follow its 
precepts carefully. 

Literate, non-English speaking people c^_ learn aur laiigu.^^3 
with Spalding quickly and easily. And for- illiterate adults, there is 
probably no quicker way to learh to read, nor one which is more 
exciting and more productive. _ 

What would it cost to put the Spalding method into bur school 
Miich less than we are spending on the teaching of reading now. 

The biggest cost would be the training of teachers. A good Spald- 
ing course takes about a week and prepares an experienced teacher 
to teach it at once. 

Supervision is needed for the firat year, and most teachers like to 
repeat the course once or twice in_ the summertime. 

Those who do Spalding the best are ready to become teacher 
trainers in 2 or 3 years^ i 

The costs of teacher tramin& can be recovered fairly quickly, like 
in maybe 3 yeara, because, of the elimmatign of wpr 
worksheets, elimination of _years of reading instruction, mid elimi- 
nation, of the need for remMial reading eg cotmseling for 
disheartened children.^eading is taught right in the first place. 

How Js it _taiight?_ iyndergarthers_ and first ^aders learn the 

printing of the iettera and the spelling of the sounds. For first grad- 

erfj, thisAakM 2 _ffion^ 2 morLths they^ lea^ spell 

words and to write sentences and use personal pronouns correctly. 

At the end of the 2 i^^ they b^giii to read. 

- By the end of second grade, children liave the skills of spelling, 

grammarj an^ well in hand, and reading is be^ 

matic. Second graders read for pleasure and knowledge. The^ read 

good literature, both silantly alone and out loud in class in one 

reading ^oup. 

The cmldren discuss and write about ideas that come up^in the 
reading. The learning is '*^s own reward and the motivation for self- 
discipline. Young mindo are nourished and school is fascinating. 

Some of you are skeptical of what I am saying here. You ask^ if 
the Spalding method works so well and costs so little, why is it not 
being used across the country. Good question. 
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Ajxiain reason why it is. not and also why we are so far down on 
the internatibhal literacy list is that all of cur teachers have been 
told that children should l>e taught to read whole words and should 
hot be taught a code for the English language. 

bas taught teachers^ g^^^ 
them how io teach reading welh llie mainline reading teaching 
professors don't know how to teach reading well because they don't 
know good phonics. They have been decrying them for decades. 

Also, school reading administrators have little interest in and too 
f®w incentiyes fpr^ a_?^thod^ no m^ 
that requirea teacher training from people outside their own educa- 
tional bailiwick. Arid there are ihcehtiyes for not putting in use a 
reading method that successfully puts virtually all children in reg- 
ular classrooms and finishes with the teaching of reading in third 
grade, incentives like protection of turfi^savlng of jobs, and haying 
to prepare a whole new curriculum for masses of children who read 
well in the third gr _ 

Remedial reading-teachers could quickly learn Spudding, but rais- 
ing the whole intellectual level of elemehtaiy schools would be 
more difficult. 

There are problems. Kin^dergarten teacbors have been trained to 
teach many things^^ and phbn. -^ are not among them. 
Tliey do what they know to do. 

Tbey believe that their job is to get cluldreh ready to write arid 
read, not to do them. 

There is a big push on now to get disadvantaged children into 
preschool, especis^ are_ at risk. But_ there is little 

pomt in putting (Children in preschools that just do the same things 
preschools have been doing. We are doing that, though, 

We have school districts testing entering kindergartners in.low- 
iricoriie areas to find those most at risk to put them into pri^hobls 
and special kj^ them tewi^ to^e^ pur- 
pose, of caurse, is to gi^oj extra -help, but the outcome may be that 
these children cpriie to ;.irst grade already behind. 
—Spalding kindergarten teachers do not test entering children. 
They just teach therii^ teach all of them, to print the letters arid 
spell the sounds, and to spell some words, as well.^All of the chil- 
dren participate in the regular work of the classroom, and none are 
alld\^d to fail. 

Gome the day when children who have not learned how to print 
the letters arid spell the sourids enter fii^t grade alongside childreii 
from Spalding kindergartens, the former will be ready to be 
taught, but the Spalding children will be starting to read. The 
former yrilljte Jbel^d M^^y.oObeni y^ _riey®^L<^^b up, 
cause that4)recious year of natural motivation to learn to read and 
write^ age Sj^ will have j)a^ 

i am very concerned that money being channeled today into 
preschools is going to programs that do not teach children to print 
the letters and spell the sounds. 

Please put riioney instead into programs that do. Because this 
cumculum qmckly m^ to suc- 

ceed, makes school exciting, and makes a country prosper. 
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To get such a curriculum ihstitutedj^ thougi, we Mve to^ 
the powerful early education industry that the curriculum is good 
for children. 

These^ people caution us now to wait until children are ready to 
lewn. They caution us to wait for motor skills, social skills, arid 
verbal skills tc develop, _ . 

But there is no need tpl wgdt. ltjs e as ier to teach social, motor, 
and verbal skills along with teaching printing and spelling than by 
themselyes,^ because prmting lettera juid spe^^^ are skills 4 year 
aids want to learn. -iind once they leam them, they will read. 
Spalding is indiNadualized J>yLchild_reil themselves. 

Spalding cuts down on nonteaching tasks. For instanct teachers 
do not need. tbjdrAw up and inbriitor individual education plans. 
Children work at their own pace, with virtually all of them learn- 
ing to read^ the_eiid (tf_fi^ pr i^st g^rade summ^ 

Nor do Spalding teachers have to devote a lot of time to defer- 
mine proper ^Lai^riiehtjn_spe^^ education classes for learning dis- 
abled or behaviorally impaired children, because there are very few 
of them, if any. _ _ 

Some of you are saymg, this lady lives in fantasyland, what she 
says is nbt pppible to jip. But I tell vdu, it is possible. 

And putting Spalding in across tfce Nation would move our chil- 
dren yeareaheM^^^^ school, move 
them to levels attained in countries naore literate than ours. 
_ We would have to rewrite curricula jEuid do a lot of new planning, 
but elemental^ schools would be more interesting, more fun, arid 
riiore prbdUctiye for it. _ _ 

Do i live in fantasyland? Well, I have brought three teenage boys 
today to help me cbrivirice ybU. 

They all learned to print, spell, eind read by the Spalding^ Method 
in their early elementary ^ades. Their parents drove them 40 
miles each day to attend a Spalding school in a poor neighborhoodj 
where the teachers had been trained by Oma Riggs, These boys are 
my exhibits 1, 2, and 3. You can ask them questioris _abbut their 
experiences with Spalding and about how they feel about them 
now. _ 

Matt Jordan says that he read at just below averse level in the 
first and second grades in his home school.. He eritered the Spald- 
ing school along with two older brothers who were having great dif- 
ficulties, and attended third and fourth ^ad_esJhere,JM 
at the 99th percentile. He has, he says^a strong base now in read- 
ing, spelling, and writing that is yei^r helpful to him^ 

Dennis McQuillen entered the same school in the third^ grade, 
aQmost a disaster case. He had already take^ arid 
had not learned to read or write by the end of the second, and he 
knew he was dumb. _By_ the_erid_ of one ^ear of Spaldtog, he was 
writing and reading, was at grade level, aitd knew he was just like 
the other Mds._ 

He and his two sisters stayed at the school for 4 years and then 
went back _ tb_ the ljieighlK)rn^ Jchobl, where Dennis made the 
honor roll in junior high. Today he is earning B's and Cs in high 
school and JsgettinJ^ a gb^^^ 

Jason Paladino says he was an average student in first gradej 
but his older brother was having difficulty in grade four. Both boys 
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went to the Spalding:, school for only 1 year because the family 
moved to yaleiitinej NI2. 

The older boy got back to grade level in that 1 year, and Jason 
says he himself learned so much in the second grade that he was at 
the top of his class afterwards. These boys have come today to do 
what they can to help save children of America from illiteracy^ 

- How can yoiLgentlemen of Congress help? You could blast out 
the word that millions of American children are not being taught 
to read. You can shock those of us who can read, and whose chil- 
dren can read, out of our cdmplaceiic^ 

Tou.cah seize on an existing method that works marvelqusly and 
^^^o ^^J^ i^ow a nationwide campaiffh to make sure that every 
man, woman and child can read, and t oes read every day. You can 
put our best marketers to work to seV the campaign, and our b^t 
teachers to work toJead it. 

- You cah support Senator Zorihsky and get every Member of Odii- 
gress behind the literacy campaign.. You can reach down to the 
l^ttoni of the well of illiterates, find them, teach them, enfranchise 
them. _ 

Our country cannot have widespread illiteracy and remain 
strong. We cannot be a united nation, most of us educated, but mil- 
'OBs of 4IS not able to read, i^^d thi^ not have to be. 

But if it is not to be, we must move a few mountains. Some of 
them will take a very big shove. 

I leave it to the boys to convince you that if we start today and 
pull togethei^ we_cbi^^^ go a long way in a couple of years toward 
removing ouniottleneck of illiteracy. 

Chairman Havvkins. Thank you. 

The fbal witness on the panel is Dr. Dorothy Stricldand, profes- 
sor of education. Teachers College, Columbia Univereity, New York 
City, NY. ^ 

Dr. Strickland, w^ welcome you. 

Dn SraiCM^D. Thank you. 

SJn Chairman and members of the_ Subcommittee on Elemehta- 
iy,_Secbndary, and Vocational Education, I am, as was just men- 
tioned, Dorothy Stricklaiid, and I am a professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univ^srsity^ 

_ ^yj^^of^ssidn^ experien^ 6 years as a classroom teach- 

er and 5 years as a reading consultant and learning disabilities spe- 
cialist. 

V am a past president of the International Readnig Association, 
and I recentlY served as a member of the Commission on Reading 
which prod^uced "Becoming a Nation 

_I am a teacher trainer. I research and write about ^jhildren's liaii- 
guage development, their reading and writing, and children's liter- 
ature. 

Most ifflportgmt^ I wahtyp^^^ that I get into classrooms on 

a regular basis, llhls^ past year i have been working with kindergar- 
ten and fourth grade teachers, investigating effective ways to teach 
reading and writing. 
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I am particularly interested in kindergarten because^ as you may 
know, much of what we once thought of M /beginning reading in 
first grade is now being taught in kindergarten^ 

It is extremely important that we give these youn^ children a 
good start, and that means a developmentaUy appropriate reading 
instruction for the kindergarten age level child. 

I am here todays to_ testify on the topic of learning of read ?uid 
reading instruction in our Nation's scTiools, and I am separating 
Learfiing to r^ad arid reading instriictidn because I think that we 
need to look at the learner first and what the learner does. 

I hpp^ that what^ will hear is a cornpreherisive sirid bEilanced 
viewi of what ia Jieeded. 

What dp skilled readers dp when thjgr rea^d?^ 
whether they are kindergarten, youngsters, first grade, high school, 
or beyond^ have certain things in common. An^^ 
I am talking about skilled in terms of that developmental age. 

First of ^1, they make predictions based on their knowledge 
the language. And we have already heard this morning that they 
do come to school with strong knowledge base of the larigu^e arid 
thieir kripwledjge of the world. 

Even in kindergarten, before we read aloud to youngsters, we 
sMw them the cpviJ^^ talk about what this book 

might-Jbe about, and as we read we talk about what might happen 
next. We are tiyirig to help theiri to begiri very early to think with 
thetext. - - 

What do skilled readers dp when t^^ 
along in the text^^onfirming the predictions, and they ^se seversd 
cueing systems. They certairily do use letter spurid cueSj^ ph 
They also use word meaning cues and sentence structure cues. 
They use their knowledge of the language, and that includes a 
great riiariy things. 

Skilled readers use the three cueing systems and they use them 
together. For exarii^^ if I were to say to ydu. Jack ate bread and 
blank, and asked you to fill in the word, more than likely you 
would give me butter or chee^^ some^drd that made sense. 
That is, you are making an inference in terms of the semantics^ the 
word meemiri^s _th_e_wprds_that^you w^^ be 
nouns, because those are the words that would fit in that slot. 

If I were to write in ther^_ in that blari^ 
another cueing system to go by: You not only have semantics and 
structurt^i but now ypu have sourid-symbpl relatijorishijps. YbU put 
them all together and you come up with the correct word. 

Finally, what do skilled readers dp w_hen_ they read? JTliey^^^ 
istand the message. There is no reading, no reading, if there is no 
understanding. Understanding is the ultimate goal. 

Therefore, understanding must be an integral part of reading. 

In my prepared document you will see a list of sentencesj^ headed 
by the letters, m-e-a-ri. When we look at that gr jup of letters, we 
can pronounce mean, but indeed that has little : aeahing unless we 
lppk_at that word in a sentence. 

For example. Hansel and Gretel had a mean stepmother. In that 
sentence the word, mean, means a particular thing and is used in a 
particular way. 
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This trip will mean a lot to him. I didn't mean it. The mean was 
7;2._Each time we can pronounce it exactly tfie same wayi but each 
time- the word functions differently^ both in terms of its meaning 
arid, in terms of its use in the sentence. 

Finally, sorry, I didn't m^eari Jtr^^^ I meant cherry. Well, 

we have the "e.^" combination of lettera, but indeed if you under- 
stand what the words mean and how they are used in a sentence, 
you certainly are not going to pronounce the "e-a" in exactly the 
same way. 

Reading is even more than simply understanding the relation- 
ships among wbrd^ a sentence. Reading involves the relation- 
ships among sentences In paragraphs, arid ariibng par^raphs in a 
longer passage^ 

Getting the gist, the main idea, the esserice_bf the whole test. 
_ _I think each of us this morning on this panel is hoping that you 
wiii get the^essence of what w^ 

Reading is a constructive process. Phonics- plays an important 
role in all of this, but it is brily one part and it does not operate 
alone. 

Effective readirijg^iristruction makes use of all three cueing sys- 
terns in combination. 

Skilled readers are The relationship between vol- 

untary reading or independent reading arid reading achievement is 
extremely high._ We must have good literature in the classrooms 
^d we must start- very early with gbbd literature, arid that means 
the literature children read as well as indeed the literature that is 
read to them. 

__Gbbd instruction capitalizes on the relationsMp between reading 
OTd _writing. They a^^^ and so everything that 

we do with language has an impact on every aspect of larigua^^ 
^ We all know, arid cert^^ have heard this morning, that 

there is a disparity between achievers and non-achievers in bur so^ 
ciety. _ 

The recent report on reading achieveitlerit b^ the Natibrisd As- 
sessment of Eaucatibnal Progress makes this point quite clear. _ 

Students who are drawn from segmerits of sbciety that are often 
duteide the mainstream of our nation's economic life display levels 
of reaching achievement that are sig^uficaritly below those of other 
groups These students are making impressive gains, but a gap iri 
acmovement still exists. 

Much of my work has been vnih these youngsters. A large 
number of such students are erirblled in chapter 1 programs. These 
students need our help. Their families need our help. 
- Why - limit them? T^^^ programs that give 

them all the reading strategies they require to be better, more ca- 
pable readers. 

For thejse students, simple -decoding is not enough. They must 
have the benefits of ]ea_rri^^^^ how to use all of the necessary read- 
ing cue systems, letter-sound relationships, absolutely, wbrd mean- 
mgs and lariguage stnictw 

They need to be encouraged to read widely arid taught how to 
use the infoririatibn they can gain through reading. 

I am going to repeat that. 
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They must be encouraged to read widely and taught how to use 

theinfprmatio^^^ reading. 

- If we allaw these children- who are — and it has been- termed ear- 
Uer— at risk to be deprived of extra help^ the gap between the 
haves 4and the have-nots will widen. _ _ _ 

Oh Tuesday I am going to speak to approxiniately 100 parents of 
childrein, pre-K to grade three. They are primarily blspanic and 
black parents, in public schools in New York City. I will be sharing 
with those parents the very same ideas that I am sharing with you 
today. 

One of the things that I have learned is that_ the children of 
these parents are smaii. They are eager to learn and they are 
adorable. That is^robably not as relevant as the other two. 

1 have also learned, however, that their parents do care, and 
they: care deef)ly abo^ut t^ 

Mr. Chairman, these children can think: We must not treat them 
as if thgf cahhot._We_must pffe^ them to 

think with the text, and to think right from the beginning. 

No one, absolutely no one gains from ineffective reading instruc- 
tion. Not teachers, teacher educators, parents, students, or text- 
book publishers. 

Theoretically, if we were all avid readers, we would buy books 
instead of hambui^ers, certainly as many as hamburgers. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask you to remember that re 
a simple, easily defined set of skills. It is a complex process involv- 
Ma^^i: eleirie^^^ good iristrlictibnal programs 

incorporate in a wide variety of wayB. 

With a balanced approach we can help nuilure stm can 
read material, and that means understanding it, and apply the 
niiahing of what they have read. That is the mark of an effective 
reader. _ _ _ 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to share my views. I 
look forward^ answering your questions: 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Dorothy Strickland follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Dorothy Strickland, Ph.D. 

Mr. Chairmem and members of the subcommittee on Elementeiry, Secondary and 
y^ational Educatio^^^^ porothy Strickland, P^^ Profeasoj* of Education at 

Teachere College, Columbia Uniyem of the Commis- 

sion, on Ileadmg^that^ the report Becoming a P^f headers. My 

professionai experience includea six years as a claMrpom teacher^ five years as a 
read ing consu Itant and Learning pisabiiities Specialist, numerpus publications in 
the areas of reading emd language arte education , and research on children's lan- 
guage and concept aeyelppment. I am a past president of the Intiniational Reading 
Association. J am here today to testify on the topic of reading instruction in bur 
nation's scHppls. _ 

Jfe teaching of reading has as its primary goal the prpduction of literate individ^ 
uals-— indiyiduals ^y^^^^ can read in the fullest sen^ of the word. Reading competence 
signiiries many things, including the ability to recognize and corrw 
words on a page, the ability to extract ^^^^^ appropriate meaning of w^^^ and 
the ability to suitably use and apply the meaning of what is read . Reading is many 
layered process where^^^ infonnation are used 

the reader to build meEtning from written text. In short, reading is not a one- 
dimensionai, simple process; it is a very complex one. The nature of the reading in- 
struction we use in our schools must take this complexity into full account if we are 
to serve our students and our society well. 
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Effective roadihg ability is vital for a perebn to achieve his or her full_potentiaLi_n 
bur cditiplex society. Reading competence leads to individual independence and con- 
tributiBS immeasurably to the strength and vitality of our society. _ 

In cbhsidenhg the question of reading and reading instruction several important 
points must be n.ade. 

The first 4s that reading and literacy learning are constructive prQceises._That Js, 
*®^^P®r's^"^^le^ej)f language and of the world is a_ vital foundation_for read- 
ihg ability. As the reader reads, he or she makes use of a _varie1^_of cues.on cue 
'Systems. These important cue systems include ietter/sound_reM^ 
word meanings, pnd language structure. For effective reading to occur, all of these 

cue systems must operate. 

_ A simple example will illustrate the function of these three elements jand demon- 
strate that they are inextricably and inevitably related. Consid_er_ the simple word 
This v'ord consists of four different letters and occurs quite frBquently in our 
daily language. Next, consider the following sentences in which the word mean is 
usedj 

Hansel and Gretel had a mean stepmother. 
This trip will mean a lot to him. 
I didn't mean it! 

The mean was 7.2. 

The mean was not appropriate to the end. 

I didn't meEUi strawfe 

_ Here we see a c^^^^ systems, must operate in order for 

successful reading to occur, Cert^ sound relationships are important 

to the successful prpnunciation of jg jjo^^ of itself, 

sufficient for correct readm^^ seen here. Word mean- 

ini in dinerent contex using knowledge of 

language structuj;ex alternative_word jneanings^ and the reader's experience to con- 
fi™ the appropriate _denotatioa of the_ word, other words, three important cUe 
systems or strategies jnuat be used.if successful reading is to occur: 

leading |nstructionL W^ of these Important cue syistems is the 
liipst jBffective_instr_uctLQn_f^^^ reader. To provide the student with a 
constrained repertoire.of reading strategies, such ss one limited to mere decoding or 
soundjn^-out, is_to jJTomota a veiy narrow, limited reading capability. One would 
not argue that, the ability to decode, by itself, constitutes the ability to read. If thisit 
were the cas_e_then_the_person who has mastered, for example, the French sJphabet 
co.uld claim to be_able_ta_"read" French, even though a total lack of cbmprehehsibh 
might exist.. Is_ this. realistic or desirable? Understanding the message shbuld be the 
ultimate_gQaJ of reading and, therefore, must be an integral part bf reading instruc- 
tion from the_very-heginning: .. 

Skilled read^rs.are also vdde readers: That is, the skill bf reading shbuld lead to 
the_habLtof_reBding_widely on a variety of subjects. Accbrdihg to the report. What 
Works^ recently. released by the U:S: Department bf Education, reading fluency arid 
vocabulary_are increased through extensive independent reading. Such reading, es- 
pecially when it is organized around the reading of good literature, builds back- 
ground knowledge _while_exposing: the child to a rich variety bf language arid riieah- 
mg. All of these elements J^learly contribute to better reading abili 

There is_ a well:!documeiited_and pervasive relationship between overall ischbbl 
achievenient _and xeadin^ .Students: who read a lot not only read better, but they 
alsp do better in most oth^ school as well. Students who read Well also 

read voluntarily and often;, they: seek information, experience and persbrial growth 
through reading, Reaearch.sliQws. that jneaningful context enhance the word identi- 
fication and comprehension process and^that reading is not merely a serial process 
of letter by letter decoding, frequent reading insproves bvef- 

all reading achievement is an im45ortant^iece of evidence in this regard: 

The strong relationship between, reading, and .writing: demonstrate the impor- 
tance of a broad , constructive ajjproach _to_ reading instruction . : A considerabl e body 
of sound research clear lyr demonstrates. that . writi^^ a powerful proinoter of read- 
- competence, Good writers are . also. good. j:eaders,. and good . reading programs 
should offer many opportunities for student .writing..Studies_Qf young chiloren have 
showri_ that wH^^^ them to develop, their language, abilities ^nd that these 

language abilities, in turn , promote better reading, .Reading and writing: instru ction 
should stert early to life-long competencies and habits^ These competencira 

arid habits are desirable because they expand possibilities and. remove limitations 
and, by so doing, they enable u fuller achievement of human potential. In short, lim- 
ited and narrowly defined reading instruction can lead to limited abilities on the 
part of the reader. 
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There is a disparity between achievers and noh-achieyere in our society. The 
i^fiht report qh reading acliievement by the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress makes this point q[ui te clearly. Students who are d rawn frpm segments of 
sppijsty that are pften^^^^^ nation's economic life display 

levels of reading achieyement that are signincantiy be!o\y those _of other groups. 
"J^ese students are mfidcing impressive gains but a gap in^chievsment stilL exists. 

A large numjj^j. pf such students are enroiled.in £haptei^l_prD^^ns^ JThese st^ 
dents need pur helpi Why_limit_them? JThey need insL-iicBonal pMgr^ give 
them all the_reading_strAtegiea they: require_to be betten more capable, readers. For 
these .studeats, simple_decodingLia not enough. They must Jiave the benefits of learn- 
ing: how. to use all of:the_necessary_j:eading cue systems: letter/sound relationships, 
word meanings^ and . language, structure. They need to be encouraged to reed widely 
and taught how to use the information they can gain through reading: If we allow 
these children who are "at risk*' to be deprived of extra help, the gap between the 
"haves'* and the "have nets** will widen. 

We have learned a great deal about how people learn to read and what that 
means for classroom instruction. The research that has been^arried out arid report- 
ed through the riiariy progtariis of study ericour«»ged by the federal gbverririierit has 
borne fruit. We know that i-eadirig is a cbnistructive arid corinplex process irivdlving 
many eleriaerits. Phonics is only brie of the strategies used to make sense of print. 
Orie carinot deriy the furictibn of letter/sound knowledge in beginning reading; nor 
can brie reasonably bppbse the careful, intelligent arid balanced teaching of phonics 
iri-early readirig iristructibri^ ___ — _ ___ ___ 

Whether or riot phonics is Effective is not the issue here. The issue Js the negative 
arid liriiitirig effect of an overly-simplified cqricept of what constitutes reading arid 
effective readirig programs. Dbri^ linii t our students* .potential by limiting readirig 
iristructibri to a sirigle, rigidly defmed approach. Our students, bur developirijc read- 
ers, must have all the benefits of o^r presejit knowledge of the readirig and learning 
Pr99?ss^ We must encourage the developriierit of the richfMt progranis pf instruction 
possible at the earliest age to be certain that stud^ receive all they can from our 
efforts. No one wishes to promote or protect ineffective reading instruction, We 
must apply what we know to be true about the reading and learning process if we 
are lb be successful cmd do the bes^^ the schopl children of Ap?erica. 

_Mr^ Chairman, l ask you to remember th^ nipre than a simple^ easily 

defined set of skills. It is a complex process involving many e!ements---elements 
which _go<>d instnictipnal program vvide_ varied p_f ways. With a 

balanced apprpach we can hel;» nurture students who can_ read material, understand 
it, and apply the meaning of what they have read. And that is the mark of an effec- 
tive reader. 

Tliank you for the opportunity to phare my views. I look forward to answering 
your questions. 

Shainnan Hawkins. The Chair would like to open the question- 
ing_ to .Senator Zbrinsky. I ara quite sure that he has a tremendous 
interest in the statements that havel>een made. And then w»i will 
follow hiin, Mr. Fawell and then the Chair, in that order. 

Senator.- _ 

Sena tor Zorinsky. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
^ Mre. Queal, what mnde you believe thi.it the boys that you men- 
tioned in your testimony could learn to read after you had been 
told that they couldn't read? 

Mra. Queal, Well, they were all three of them very clever, clever 
enough with language thatwJien you would say, Donny, fkke aff 
that _hati_Dphny would reach for another hat and put oh somebody 
else's hat. And I w^uld say, Tracy^ yoa^an't wear that either, and 
the other boy would pick up the hat. You know, they were clever 
people. - - 

:: And also, when I was in college takinr :riy master's degree, as 
part of the progratn they had the master s degree candidates actu- 
ally take some o*^ the tests that are administered to people that are 
suspected of havixi^g learning disabilities and things. And when I 
completed my testing, Che gentleman in chari?9 came in and said. 
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caii you read. And I said, of course. And he said, oh, yes, you are in 
the program here^ And l said yes. And he said, well, how did you 
learn? I said, I don't have any idea, my father read to me_lKK)ks at 
the house and^hat_^^ of thing. And he^d, well, you make me 
feel very uncomfortable. And I said, why? And_h_e_said^ based on 
theso tests, ! would feel that you wouldn't learn reading very easily 
at ali and would probably be placed iii a learning disabiliti^ pro- 
gram. „ -_ 

Senator Zorinsky. Thaiik you. 

__Mr._ Micciche, could you elaborate from your testimony on why 
your costs for reading iMtnictidh dropped, and why you have less 
heed how for remediation? _ _ 

Mr. MiccicHE. Yes^sir. The standard type to reading package 
that most school dratricts have with the look^say prdj^rams have a 
built in obsolescence to them, except for the hardcover hook 

Workbook which^ today run anywhere from $3.85 toi4.25 on the 
average are d^^^^ be written in by a student and then dis- 

carded^ at the enji of the ye^*, another oiie bought the next year. 
There is also other material that go^ along with it. _ 

We were into^a program that was published by the Scott-Fores- 
man Corp., which is a very conraion and widely used reading 
system, which has all these ch^ 

Our intent was hot so much to reduce cc^ts but to get a readiiig 
lu-ogram that worked. We^^ to gel lucky m both direc- 

tions when we put our current phonics program in. It is ajirogram 
that was mentioned here several times today, the Spalding pro- 
gram. 

The cost of^ today runs, as I^d, about $2.25 per 

child per year. The figure was variable^ in the ^ginninj? because 
we were dpmg m^ infeiisive training in the beginning: Our train- 
ing now runs us about $1,000 a year for all the teachers in my dis- 
trict. 

_ We purchased textbooks^ hardcover literature books that we con- 
sider to be excellent literature^ They are from the Open Court 
tfeadway Series, that run a^^^ book, and we expect about a 

12- to 13-year amortization period on those before we have to re- 
place them, 

Putting all these costs together ,^ taking everything that Jve have 
spent and our pjanhing costs for the future, we are spending about 
$2.25 per kid per year. _ _ 

Senator Zorinsky. TO 
^ Mrs. Mactier^ these young students you have brought with you, 
do they understand JKow th^ were able to read through a different 
process, other than, the original one that the£ were taught? Do th^ 
understMd the difference? Or is it just that now they can read and 
that is great? _ _ _ 

Mrs. WLvOTER. Matthew, would you like to give an answer to that 
one? Here,-come up to the mike. 

Senator Zorinsky, Incidentally, I tHnk it is wonderful that these 
young people are taking part in the legislative process, so to speak, 
of our Gpyernn^ent, and hopefully they will understand that some 
people m this country feel they are voices in the wilderness, but 
you can be a voice in Washington, D C. also, and participate in 
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your Goverhment. This is brie of the few cbiihtries in the world 
that you can do that. 

Please.^ __ _ 

Mr. Jordan. What i&:the question you want me to answer, ageiin? 
_ SenatOT Z^^ ha^ tg also probably tell ydU there 
are two things Senators like to hear, and that is their own name 
arid their voice. 

But the question was; do you understand withiu yourself how ini- 
ti£dly iguJiaia_problem _i^^ as opposed to being taught a 

different method which enabled you to overcome the deficiency 
that ypu_preyioiislx_had in reading, to enable you to catch up with 
the jrest of your x;la®s? 

_ _Mr.^ Jordan, _OK^ Well^ jwhen I was in first and second grade,^ I 
was taught a reading program from like a hard textbook, probably 
•^ptt-ForesmMi it wasn't the basics. It was the visual, liks^ ev- 
eryone has been talking about. 

STieri when I went to this school that had the Spalding program, 

i was introduced to a program that taught just the basics. 

_ You i^0Wj3^bu can look at a picture and say, cat, you know, but 
if someone tells you to spell cat and you don't lmo\v how, ypu 
know^ there is no way you are ever going to be able to write out 
stories or whatever. _ _ 

Sbj you have got to be able to comprehend what you are reading, 
but firsts before all of that, you need to be able to read sentences 
and wbrds and be able to spell. 

Senator Zorinsky. So^ you feel there was a distinct difference_be- 
tween the method by which you learned to read later, as opposed to 
the originai method? 

Mr. Jordan. Yes, a isevere difference. 

Senator 2!bRiNSKY. Now, was this explained to you or did you just 
realize this? 

Mr. Jordan. What do you mean by explained? _ 

Senator Zorinsky. Did somebody say, nowjve are going to teach 
you differently, and this will help you better uriderstarid hbw to 
learn to read? — 

Mr. Jordan. Yes. They said, we are gpling tolteach you the b 
this is going to45e like from the begmning. And, you know, I 
thought, oh, my God, it is goings to tsdce a lori^ learn. But it 

is a very simple process and was very easy to pick up. 

Senator ZoRiNSKY. Th^ yery_much. 

Thank you^JVIr. Chairman. I have no further questions. 
Chairriiari Hawkins. Mr. F awe ll. 

Mr. Faweix. Yes; Mr. Chairman, i am sorry i arn late. The two 

witn^ses I did JisteiL to_were very_interesting. 

- I happen to have a daurfiter wlio is a kindergarten teacher, arid 
I jam going to take Albt of this testimony back and discuss matters 
with hen i should perhaps better comprehend whether she is using 
phbhics in kindergarten. 

But let me ask this question: I believe Ms. Queal, your stateriierit 
al^ut noting clever people and getting a comprehension that;- hey, 
these kids are bright enough, they ought to be able to; read^ re- 
minds me when I was in nigh school and earlier in junior high 
school how I had grown up with kids— I remeriiber one who was an 
excellent quarterback, much better than I could ever be in being 
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able to remember all the plays, et cetera, and yet he was consid- 
ered dumb, he couldn't reai 

^ lis that what you are talking about? People who have just native 
mtelligence. 

Mra. QyjAL. _Yes. And I have today Tracy Willyard here, and he 
IS one of these three, probably would have l^n losk bpys. 

It really is sad to see someone that is that intelligent and all 
their energies are going tdwaFd_disniptioh of a school program, 
rather than toward building themselves and the school programs 
with it.^ I just felt out of s«lMefense> if nothing else, if I could just 
turn this _arouhd,_I had to try something. _ _ 

Mr. Fawell. My daughter wM^ State and thought 

they had early education course that were outstanding. But ^xe 
these early education courses hot emphasizing this, and if so, why 
hot? 

_ Mrs. QuEAL-^^^^ are a couple of problems here. I am a 
junior and senior high specialist particularly, and it is pretty much 
asslmed th^^ phce you are in junior high, if you haven't learned to 
read, you are not going to learn to read, _ahd_ you are put in special 
programs in order to try to give you the hi^est quality of educa- 
tion possible. J 

You knpWi how much education cm you get as a non-reader? It 
IS quite difficult, because the setting is designed for literate people- 
So, junior and senior hi^ teachers are typically not trained ih 
reading at all. 

I remember my special eduction course in methods gave us all 
sorts of information about readihg. I mean, I just don't even re- 
member how many hundreds c f things they talked about in read- 
ing, but they dite't give 

^Now, ih all the time I have been teaching and doing things with 
educatipn^_I_ have had two courses that really helped. One was a 
course sponsored by the Department of Defense ih the^it was the 
Ba^_ Area writers project, and the instructor was a lady named 
Joan Gibbons. - 

MnFAwEix. Department 
_ Mrs. QuEAt. Yes. And she used the teachers as her students, and 
she modeled for us ways to teach writing. And everybody was _^rt 
of, x>h, I don't want to do this^ and 16 hours, and you know, that 
Mi be terrible. But we all did it and it was interesting, walking 
down the hallis in the next few days and weeks, to see how many of 
those teachers had picked up methods that had been taught ahd 
were using them in the da^^ 

We need models. You know, people want to do a_ v^ondeiful job 
teaching. It is not that we aren't interested ih kids and don't want 
to do a ^ood job. 

Mr. Faweix^^ bur institutibhs of hi^er learning, in early 
education especially, are not teaching this as a mode of early edu- 
cation? 

Mrs. QuEAL. Well, I have a Master's Degree, and I was not 
taught— Lwas given. methcKte special education, as well,- and that 
was, again, selecting one of the hundreds pf_ things you had beeh 
given and teaching a lesson on one of those hundreds of things. 
And that is fairly difficult for a beginner. And really, you can 
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imagine yourself, somebody giving you five textbooks oil the isubject 
of reading^d then sa3^ng, OK, now you can do it, go ahead. 

Mr. Fawell. I wonder if any of the other witnesses know of insti- 
tutions of higher learning wh in early education areas, do empha- 
size- phonics and the Spalding method? 

Mrs. QUEAL. I really can't address that question, because I don't 
know. _ _ _ 

_Mr, Fawei4-._ Any p^^ witnesses, could they respond, or care to 
respond to that question?^ - - - 

iPr. Stricklanid, I think the question, as I unddrstaiid it, is what 
schools of higher education emphasize phonics. Isn't that the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Fawele. Yes,- it is. - - 
:_Dr^ STRiOKiJVN noi pretend to answer that or to speak 

in terms of all institutions of higher education. My experience has 
been that n^he of them deerhphasiz^^^ phonics is very 

niuch a part of the methods courees that I- know about, and the 
P§Mle vrtth whom l ii^ as teacher trainere, and it is 

definitely an important part. _ 

1 Also the WTi_ting._ It __is Jnterestingr y o u me n tipned writing, be- 
cause in children's writing, pEoticularly in kindergarten, it is won- 
derful to_se_e_h6wjthg^ axe_Tising the phonics that they know to 
produce written. text. So that phonics is very much in evidence. 
Mrs.J^UE/U'- But as 

Dr. Steickeand. That is^ precisely the writing process that I am 
talEdn^ abput, yesi_thatis exacj^iy _it._ 

Mrs. QuEftL. Mine were not process-oriented courses. 

Mr. FAy/]Sii±. T^ gentlemiui there? _ ______ 

Mr. Richardson, iam Charlie Richardson, Mr. Fawell. 

I went through passes fpr teacher .training at a teacher 
training institution on Long island fairl;,^ late i^ life^ after I had 
been 25 yiears ih_eng^ these things perhaps 
with a little bit more critical viewpoint than, say, a 19- or 2G-year- 
old person i^ist gettingLbut into that milLeu for the first tiine._ _ 

I was veiy appalled at what i thought was a lack of common 
sense process in teaching a model pf hpw tjol teach readiM^i'O^^ 
dEuiced all around the subject. They talked about looking for config- 
uration clues, the length, and shap e _ pf_ th e word and taking a 
guess, and I just couldn t see the sense to that at all. 

There was one reading teacher who was an adj unct professor, not 
one of the full time staff, who did work some phonics into his 
course, and I learned a great deal about good material from him, 
which I have in subsequent years incorporated into the learning 
center program which I was operating. 

l And. yet that particular adjunct professor was at odds with the 
directors of the education department of that school, and they told 
hinijiheyj knock off th^ phonics if you want to hang around here. 
He later lejt that school and he is not there any^ longer. 
i^Subsequentlyt my special (Sucation work, 

that same institution recognized that I was doing a little bit more 
thah usual pn ihe _pu^ me to teach a course in spe- 

cial education materials and methods. 

So> I served for a time as a teacher in one of these training insti- 
tutions. 
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_ _ Now, the class that I was assigned to teach were a group of sen- 
iors who had supposedly been tl^ough 4 years of the teacher train- 
ing, and the department chairman said^you won't have any trou- 
ble with these, these are the cream of tne crop, tht;se are special 
education students. 

Now, this was a six credit course for seniors. Well, these stu- 
dentSi most of them, had not learned to read by phonics, let alone 
had any idea of how to teach it. 

i_ In most any prbfe^ in engineering, for instance, we are 

taught about the contributions of the various researchers ^djprac- 
titioners to bur foundational and so forth, the great mathema- 
ticiOTS, physicists^ and so forth. 

_Well,iphe of the cbntributora to the speci£d education 

knowledge in this country was Dr. Samuel Chton, who was the le^ 
gator of the Orton I^slexia Society. He was a phj^ician who was 
an early interested party in why do certain kids have difficulties in 
readings writyig^ and spelling, and so forth. So, he was a very sig- 
nificant contributor. _ _ _ _ 

32iise kids ha_<i_ never heard of Ortbn. Now, some of Orion's re- 
searcbi is the basis for aU of the reading prograifis that are used in 
remedial areas today, Slingerland, Frehault, Spalding. Spalding 
was^ a jcolie^ue of Dr.- Orton.- It was some 45f hik influence, I am 
sure, that helped her this program that these other people 

here have talked about. 

So that I see great reluctance of the teacher, training institutions 
of which i am aware, and say hy anecdotal evidence from col- 
leagues who have ^phe to othe^ similar institutions and they come 
back and tell me, no, they don't teach phonics, they actually down- 
play it._ 

Mr. F^WEEt. Thank you. - - — 
I liayejio further <iu^ 

Ghairman Hawkins, ff we were to believe mc^t of the witnesses 
today? J^hen we that much of what we have 

done in Federal aid to education since i965 has been too expensive 
and perhaps iiie to conclude that 

Head Start and compensatory, education have received too much 
Federal aid and that we should have taught plibmcs from the very 
beginning. _ _ _ _ 

TdU would almost hay^to, !^ wmUd_»p_m_to_mei fa^ the Depart- 
ment of Education, ^diich h^ not jjrovided leadership and techni- 
i'^I assistance in steering the State and local educatibncL systojo^ 
in a dijBferent direction, and conclude that their recent report, 
"What Works," did not sujgest the righ^ 

would have to also criticize the teachers' colleges for not having 
taught teachers what thejr s^^ 

This might be a cbnclusibh that a reasonable person would reach, 
that eveiybody seems to be going astray aiid that we therefore are 
nbt wisely investing bur money. 

Now, are ^1 of these conclusions correct? Is this this situatibri we 
face in singling but one method of approach and, in a sense, saying 
that that is sufficient for the educational process? 

Yes, Mrs._Mactier, _ 

Mrs, Mactier. There in a national problem in existence that 
cannot be argued with. I think you shou'.v^ look into these ap- 
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proaches that we. are talking about, at least, and make a determi- 
nation of the most effective of them. - _ 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, we are certainly doing that. 

Mrs, Mactier. Fine. _ . . 

_ Chairman Hawkins. Senator Zorinsky is going to make sure we 
doLit. -- __ - 

Mrs, MACtiER._That is tpL be commended. 

Chairman Hawkins. But I am wondering whether or not that is 
sufficient? I ain not su^esting tha way opposed to 

any of J;he statements- that iave been made. I tmnk the witnesses 
Mye b^en very capable, a^ their views. But I am 

wondering^ why it is that no one seems to have caught the message? 
___We_haye had_ the Secretai^?: of Education before this cominittee 
several times, and | am sure that he is very much in favor of 
ecpnomizingi_as a matter of fact almost, to a fault, according to the 
Chair at least. And if we are not using or, let's us say, encouraging 
the prbjg.T approachj__w^ it that these other individufds or 
groups that i ha:ve mentioned have been, in a sense, backward rr 
getting the message^^ __ __ _ _ 

Mrs. SfacTiER. Congressman^ Hawkins, I don^t know if you can 
PPPr^iaM thejTepth of tpl every 

teacher and every teacher administrator in this country, since i9E0. 
They simply say, if you teach childrei^ 

not comprehend. VThen teachers tell that to parents, parents have 
to believe it. When every teachere colUege^ te^ teachers, it 
is sort of like the Bible, and it has been extremely hard to break in 
throMh that concept. It i^ commg^ now in the boqkj^bu m 
the recent "What Works," i believe. The Secretary does say that 
phonics must be taiigh __ _ j 

Jean Ghall, I hv^ard Jean Ghall talk at the elementary school 
center meeting in January^, a^^ she came right put^ finely, a^ 
said — Jean Chall is the researcher at Harvard Teacher Gollege— 
she came right out fin^ we must tearh our^4v^^^ 

year-olds to read, professional people are doing this, we must teach 
all of our children to read, iand the way to teach them isi by teach- 
ing them phonics. 

So, a lot of prdgresis is being made. 

Also, the American Broadcasting Company Television Corp. and 
the National Education Corp. are getting together to have a series 
of broadcasts on literacy starting next fall. This would be a wonder- 
ful wajr to start and define the most effective prograrn there is, and 
teach it on a Anatioiial network. 

You see, the teachers are doing what they know to do. So, it is 
gpin^Jto be ye?y hard to get every teacher in the land turned 
around from this jdeology with which they have been imbued. But 
with a_natipnal teleyisio^^ network arid with y^ 
with the Senator's people, all moving- in the direction of finding 
one method and putting it out across the cpuntry so that we_cpiiid 
all teach each other and talk to each other about it and help each 
bther^ we^ could get a^^^^ 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, this is something more than reading, 
however. One might be a good reader arid yet a very bad erigineer. 
Isn't that so, Mr. Richardson? Just being able to read isn't enough. 
Is there something extra that is needed in connection with reading 
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which may, obviously, be combined with phbnic»? there some^ 
thing extra, something else that is needed, other than jost the abil- 
ity to read? 

Mr. Richardson. Well, reading is, of course^ the basic ingredient, 
and i think it is important how early a student gets into the 
stream of reading for information. 

We have to distinguish betwe^ to read and reading to 

learn. And if the learning ±o read process is stretched outoyer 5 or 
6 years with mediocre effects, then the reading to learn proc^ 
may not ever get off the ground to where the student is manning 
information prpjg^^^ 

Itjmay interest you to kno^^^ I spoke of back in 

the 1960's, there has been no contravening research, nothing to say 
/^ther methods, such as the whole word approach, is any supe- 
rior method. But yet it is being used in so many of our schools, it is 
incomprehensible, the stonewalling that is occurring- 

An organization which has been mentioned previous^. Beading 
Reform F^DiindMoh has been struggling for the past 25 years,- and 
on a national scale i would say they have hardly^caus^ a rippJe in 
the stonewall olf misinformation ^d ignorance \sdiich pervade the 
area of knowledge of how to teach reaing. __ 

^ Chairman Hawkins. Pardon me, Mr. Richardson, but the Chair 
must respond to those bells to vote. I^natbr Zbrinsky has agreed to 
cpntThue the hearing. I would think that it is possible that it may 
conclude-before I return, but Mr. Goodling had asked that his staff 
propound some questions that he wanted to have answered. 

Again, I would like toLthahk th^ for their cohtnbxition, 

to assure you that we will continue, and in cdiy Unction ^ha- 
tor^Zorinsky, we^l anhounce additional hearings on the subject 
and will pursue this subject matter-to its logic^ cojiclusiori^ 
_^With ttiat, may_ I M Senator Zonnsky then to take over the 
chgir and to proceed with the heariiif . TlianlLyou very much._ 

Senatdr^ZoRiMK^^^ you,^ Mr. i2hairman, and again thank 

you very much for Jiolding these hearinl^^ 

Would the staff member representing Congressman Groodling 
please identify himself and then proceed with the questions on 
behalf of the Cbrigressman? 

Mr. HARTMAN^Thank you. 

Congressman Goodling asked me to thank you for coming today, 
rfe is very concerned and interested in the problem of illiteracy 
and_is sorry he had to leave for another appointment that he had 
been committed to. 

Actually, I am afraid it isn't quite the form of a question, but 
more of a statement, jDut if ^bii want to react to it, I am sure I 
could pass along your reactions. 

He wrote it ddwn^ aiid let me just read it. 
_ "My wife is a first grade teacher"— and I should add, Mr. Gwxi- 
Img also has been a teacfe^^^ superintendent and school board 
member, so he, I think, underetands and is interested in your com- 
ments as teachers. 

^"^p. is a_ first grade teacher, an putitanding^neading teacher according to par^ 
ents end students, who emphasizes phonics no matter what program the district 
chooses. 
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However, neither she or I would want to simplify , the illiteracy problem to the 
point that some would believe phonics is the cure-all to a very serious and complex 



The follbwihg words, many taken from todays testimbhy, may present a phonics 
problem to the students. 

I think his point here was that while he and liis wife agree that 
phonics is an important element in any inst_ructional program^ that 
tliere are obviously words and further tests and goals of reading 
that perhaps go beyond the phonics approach. 

Some of the words he pulled out were, for example, bought, 
doubt, weight, country, and we could go on. He asked me to list 
sbmej and that 13 as far as I could get. 

Second, I ^ypuId yeiy inte^ a breakdown of 2 to 3 millipn figure 

used_as the yearly. Lncrease of JlUterat^_in_ihe jiountry. For. example, how many 
become _Uliterate_because_Qf .language barriers. ^nd^ since __ they _come_ here asjmmir 
grants with language problems, in ja sense, aren't created through our teaching 
problem; how many because of new definitions of illiteracy, how many never before 
noticed because functional illiterates coald find jobs before without much difficulty? 

Functional illiteracy is our No: 1 problem facing us. But we must look at the 
breakdown in the family^ the many hew demands thrust upon our educational 
system, and a multitudij of changes that ^ave taken place in our scciety during the 
last 5D years, in addition to instructional methods, if we are to solve this problem. 

He thanks you, and thank you for your time. 
I^hatpr ZoRiNSKY. anyone care to respond? 

Mr. Micciche; Thank you. - - 

If I may react to that, I hadn't known that Congressman Goodr 
ling had been a school administrator in the past, and perhaps, if 
you could ask him to recall what he observed when he walked into 
^^^ J^f l angu age classrooms at the high school level, 

where French or German or Spanish, or any language was being 
taught, I wUl^ai^tee that he fq^ that childreh were taught a 
foreign language, who had never been exposed to it before, from a 

strictly phphetic fwint of view. _ _ 

All languagpBs except English seem to be taught from a phonetic 
point of view in most American classrooms. 

You will find a short contrast by walking into any first or second 
grade classroom^ using a whole word or a look-say system, com- 
P^^fl to how childj^en taught when they are exposed to a new 
language for the first time. 

Lq^c, esgecially approaclung a_mature Jnind,^ in 
language-that is based on an alphabet, the logic is strictly phonic. 

It is the first step. 

And I agree that it is not the only thing, but unless that finst 
step, that first foundation stone is put in place, the house will 



Mr. Hartman. He did actually make a comrnent to me, as you 
may be aware, bilingUal^sducatidn is another issue which we have 
discussed here in our committee, and in that area there are people 
who are proganents of^the mi^yiod, JElnglis^ second langUa 
and he asked jne if, in fact, in that method, if you observed the 
classrpomSi^ it is usually jione by-^it_dc>esh*^t seem to him or myself 
a phonics approach, that they just start talking, using words, and 
the teacher never speaks the other language. 
Does that jibe with the phonics approach? 
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topple. 
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Mr. JdicciCHE. I am not that jfemiliar with that, but it sounds 
more like a life experience approach to langus^e, and perhaps 
someone a little bit more familiar with that can perhaps comment 
better totMt effect. 

Pr.^STiacKiAND, I simply wanted _tb comment that if Congress- 
man Gopdling had walked into a school classroom, he might 
have heard students talking in a language _imn.:3rsion kind of ap- 
prpach^where they really get a feel for the language, a sense of the 
langu^e, and, indeed, move from there to components of the lan- 
guage.__ _ _ _ 

But^there is an attempt in most schools Joday_ to try and use the 
way we leani firat language, and then move to print, and very 
much the same way in the second language le_arnihg. 

Mre. Mactier. I would like to talk about that. I have personally 
studted ^lot of -foreign language, and this I_khpw for a fact, that 
people heed_ to leam to s.^Neak and talk at the same time as they 
learn to write. They are different compdrients^ aiid if you learn one 
before you learn the other, you are very apt not to learn the other. 
^ So that you need to learn the grammar at_the same time you 
le^A to talk, at the same time yoi? learn to 3vrite. 

But I would also like to say regardih^the ffict tha_t reading is 
complex arid riot simple, why make something complex that is 
simple? _ 

Jeari Challi_ in her latest book— I heard her mention it- at this 
same conference— has divided reading iiitp levels, stages she calls 
them, arid_the_first stage or the zero stage is where a child knows 
nothing,^md the firet stag^ and second stage_are leaniing: phonics. 
^And she says jrpu siinply do not start interpreting and talking 
about meaning until after children learn the basic— are able to 
read. 

And that is not hard. It is relatively simple _tb_ da can do it 
ra^self using the Spalding Method. It is not complicated. Why com- 
plicate it? __ __ 

Senator ZoRiNsry._Would„s^ like to respond. 

Mr. Hartman^I think his point, jand I think he wouM agree with 
you tnat phonics— in his opening statement, that he and his wife, 
gs a teacher, would agree with- you. But that the 2.6 millign or 
however many yiiterates^^^ said to be added to the illSerate popu* 
latiou each year, that there js a. proportion of those studeritf who 
are not— it is not as a_ result of a breakdown in the educational 
syste^^ but, in. fact, I believe over half of those, that number^ Js 
just based on the numbe_r of iirimigrants who come to our country 
wthout speaking English and have never been in bur educational 
system. _ _ _ 

_^&)^_hj_ was just trying to make the distinction that that is riot a 
real mdex of the failure, riot that there isn't a problem in the edu- 
cational system. There obviously is. But that isn't a good index, 
and someone had used that iri their_testimbriy^ and he wanted to 
make __tMt distinction, that there are other sources feeding into 

that overaH number.- - 

Mr. RicgARriro May I react to something about his concern 
with the irregularities of English? 

^Those words comprise less than 16 percent of our language. If 
the student is initially teught the rules which apply to the other 85 
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percent, then he can learii this 15 percent on the basis of iiidiyid- 
ual irregularities, which is a much more efficient syBtem than 
learning 100 percent of the language by sight memdrizatioD and as 
an irregular process. 

The method which teaches whole-word memorizatidn first ob- 
scures the structure of the language and tends to make children 
feel that that is the only way to do it. 

People who would deride the phonics jnethods as far as its struc- 
tural nature is concerned, make fun of the simple sentences like 
■'Matt sat on a fat cat," and so forth as being nonsensiral. But 
what they fail to realize is that for the begiriniiig reader it is not 
the content that he is interested in, it is simply the act of success- 
ful ^reading that turns him on to the learning process. 

Tour very beginning reader doesn't care what it says as long as 
he can read^hat it says. The xneanin^ will come later. But if he 
misses that first step^ then his foundation is severely impaired. 

Mrs. QuEAt. I -teach retarded youngptefis, as well, and I have — at 
the jsame time that I_ was workmg with Tracy, I had another stu- 
dent^ and you could teach him to read the word, '^committee," or 
"Ghairmaiii'_'_but he wouldn't necessarily know what he had said. 
So, i can appreciate the idea that without the comprehension you 
haven 't_got much. 

But for most children, why not give it a try? What have they got 
to lose by learning Jiow to 

Some of >hem will not be able to make use of it, some of them 
are top dkturbedi_some _of the^^ tragic home lives, but at least 
we CBoi try to help fix the decoding process. 

Mrs^ MAcnEiL I wou^^^ like to c^Ul on 

Dennfa^here. Dennis entered third grade^ unable to read and I think 
"^th severe psycholc^^ and j>erhaps he would like to 

tell you what he thinks about what happened to him. Would that 
be all right? _ _ _ _ 

Senator ZoRiNSKY. Yes, certainly. _ _ 

Mr. McQuiUJEN^ When I fi secdndi^ I 

was in this program— I don t faiow what it was called— and they 
were trying to teach me how exactly to read^ cm 
on it. You know, I couldn't understand what they were trying to 
teach me. _ __ 

They would give yoir l&e a cat and you would have to see if you 
could sp^ll it and stuff. But ndt kndvmlg^ the basics of lit.e^what 
"A" means— that has three different sounds to it, you know. If i 
see cat and then see another wdrd with an "A" in it, I wduld still 
try saying it the same way> 

Phonics has taught me the different ways, hdw the English lan- 
guage is used, how they write it differently. Because somethiiig like 
o-u-g-h-t, that has six different sounds. If you see a word like car, 
you know it is ah. But then if you see another word, you might try 
doing it the same way. _ 
_If_you__cah just break it down the way phonics does, you can 
learn how-to read it, and then after that you have got your base, 
and iSd then ^guicah start learning what the words mean and the 
words come along. _ __ 

_At second JJade Lcould not read, a^ talking to 

this lady — I don't know her name — but my mom went to this clinic 
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where phonics is and they taught her, and she liked.it, and then I 
went to summer schbo^^^ ^d I was put into 

this other smaller school where they tau^t phonics. 

During that summer I J;bqk started to under- 

stand more of the English language by this one teacher; 

When I got to third grade at this hew schbbL_th€^ kept on teach- 
ing me, you know, the phonics, so i loiew it better,^aid then after a 
while I just started, my grades sta^ and F's up to 

D's and C's, then G's and B's, and now anything I want to learn, I 
can try, and I can usually ge^ 

I am a slow learner, but once I do learn it, I do know it. Without 
reading, I would have never learned how to db any of this and get 
any grades that I am getting now. __ 

ZoRiNSKY. Thank you very much._ How did you come 
here? I know probably on an airplane, but i mean, where did you 
get 4;he money to buy your ticket? 

Mr, McQuiiJUEN. My parents. __ _ 

Senator ZoRiNSKY. Well, thank you very much. You know, it is 
great^hen people are concernecf enough about the future. The 
strength of this country is the education of its peo^le,^ and_ it is 
wonderful to have people like yourselves that would voluntarily 
come back here at your own cost. It seems ih this day and ^e ev- 
erybody, usually tries to get somebody to pay for them, somehow, 
some way. You think enough about the futurejof the_ Nation and 
educatioln to have made a contribution today, and I want to thank 
you^ for being here. - 

Mr. McQujiJJ|N.__Thank you. 

Senator Zorinsky. I would just like to, in cbncludihg— unless the 
Cpngressrnan has any other further questions— ask if any of the 
panelists wauld care to comment on the tptimony bf _anbther 
mernber of thelpan^ if there is any desire to do that? 6n any of 
the tptimony that one of you may nave giyen^is there any reput- 
taL or statement that you want to make on the statement of an- 
other panelist? _ 

Dr- STRicKLANp, I would like to follow up oh Dennis, because i 
think that this will indeed do the same thing. 

Senator ZoRiNSKY. OK^ 

Dr. Strickland, i would like to congratulate him, tod. He is cbn- 
fident and it is wphderful to see that kind of success in any reader. 

I must say, however, that- knowing all the sounds of o-u-g-h does 
not necessarily make a reader. I mean, it is possible to know that 
and not be able to read. Gn the other hand, I think there are many 
people in this room whb read quite well and don't know all the 
sounds of o-u-g-h. _ 

-^ Phonlcs is being taught. Ypu,knov^_tW^ or this contra- 

diction between whole-word and phonics is really a nonissue. It is 
ther^. If anything, we are doing a yeiy gpbd job bf teaching phonics 
m this country, and hot a very good job of helping youngsters to 
use and apply what they read, which isreally what we need. 
__It dpes- not mean eliminating phonics and it does mean the kinds 
of J;hin^ that other panelists have been saying herei ih that we 
nepd a strbhg: program to help youngsters decode and to use every- 
thing that they know about the patterns of the language, absolute^ 
ly. But that is only one part of it. 
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I^t^s Jiot fa^^ in the trapjpf putting eveiything in jK?lar tin of 
considerations. 1 don't think that is useful or helpful, indeed^ I 
think ybU Gpul(lj)r^ or Approach in _th_e 

country tod^ and bring youngsters mto this room who have suc- 
ceeded _with_itj_and we would all be_deligh^L_ _ 

The fact remains that there is no one program^ at least at this 
Ppint, that is successful with all learners, and that we still have a 
lot to learn. .. . 

I think that part of the suc(^ iiJ^airti£ul_te_^ei js 

that there is such confidence in these kids and that there are 
teachere here who talk about success Ju^^ their beliefs in students. 
All of those thin^ help tojuake a reader. 

Senator ZoRiNSKY^ 

Mr. MiccicHE. If I may make some comments on some of the 
things that you pdiri ted plit. 

"Jack ate bread and blank" was one of the examples that you 
used> If ydii are asking a chUd to^ put_^^^ jwi_are 
asking a chili to put a word in there, period. You are not asking a 
chUd to read. You C£^^^ Tbat is not reading. 

Gueing signals or miscue theory is not a valid way to b^in the 
process of having children rec ^ _ 

I certainly don't want the young men and women of this country 
who are in our n ilitary inst^latidns^ 

yellow button in front of them, not knowing which one to use but 
guessing or cueing that, gee, red is important, I think I will ptisb 
that one and see what happens. 

A rather dramatic arid hyperbolic situation, of^gui^,^ blit basi- 
cally the uriderl3dng philosophy, I feel, is the same w^th reading; 

I don't want my children learriiriji; to read by g;uessirig at words. I 
want them to have the tools that they need to be able to attack the 
good literature you said should bia iri the classroom. TOat literature 
is meaningless to them unless it is acc^ible to them, ind accessi- 
bility comes from having the fundamental tool, kriowl^ge, first. 

I am not aiding that we shouldn't teach kids thought proc^ses, 
thinking processes, inferential skills, all tiie other thin^ that go 
along with reading. They come and they are ned^saiy to be there. 
But I do feel that children come to school equipped with the 
mental capacity^ the raw native ability, to function in a language 
environment if they are given th& tool, knowledge, in a sequential 
process,: if they are given those skills in the order in which th^ 
belong there. _ __ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

^_Ij3o__Imbw that frp^ all the brain study infoiThatibh that has 
been doiie, the normal human brain is predisposed to langirage; 
Laflgyag^LQbjn fairly automatically because of the types of heurb 
connections that are in the brain. - _ 

Readirig is npt ari autpn^^ ji biiat jnto the biologi- 

cal system, unlike langu^e^ the ability to speak and listen to lan- 
gUagir arid reading has to be tau^ht^ 

taught, just as any other skill that we have put upon ourselves in a 

social eriwdi^^^ 

I said earlier in mo^ testimony that a person who was brought up 
in a society, a primitive society that does not have a written lan- 
guage is not illiterate. There is no such thing as illiteracy in lan- 
guages that do not have writing bb a part of their culture. But once 
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the mechanism of_^^^^ language has been invented and has 
D^n used to transmit thoughts acfdss years^ across time, anybody 
who doesn t access that language properly will be illiterate in that 
society. 

Establish the tool first, then go on to the major things like com- 
prehension. _ _ _ _ 

Senator Zorinsky. Yes, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson. I would like also to respond to the cueing 
theoay or the psycholinguistic guessing of wiiat should that next 
word be, 

lliis, I be^^^^ hggi overplayed by the whole-word advocates 

^ a substitute or a crutch- for students who have poor decoding 
^^^>J}^^^^^^y M^ looking for something else to tell them 

what that next word is going to be. 

_Now, just a simple se^^^^ ate bread and," to say that 

that aext word has to be a noun, I disagree. The best reason for a 
child dep^dmg on d^pdihg skills, that he can take each- word ^ it 
comes ^d he can switch s^als as that next word unfolds That 
next phrase cdind simply be, ''Johnny ate break and ran home." It 
dpe?^ not have to be a noun. And^ student who js locked into psy- 
cholinmistiG guessing is going to be constrained on his fluency aird 
comprehension. _ 

i^think the early r^pgnition ^o^ word that comes next in the 
sentence, andJ>emg able to assimilate that, no matter whether it is 
\^^^h.^^ an_a_dyerb, something that is going to switch the 
signais wherejihat sentence is going, is the most imMrtant kind of 
fluent comprehe^^^^^ only be brought about in astu- 

dent by practicmg decoding skills to automatic levels very early in 
his readmg^areer. j <^ j tx 

_^h|tQr Zorinsky. Ms. Mactier, did you have any comment you 
wanted to malce? 

Mif . mcTiER. We really, all of us^ want the same thmg and we 
all have veiy^ much m comment I agree ^vith everything 4;hat 
has said, particularly with the fact that Ms. Strickland 

- children need_tp read good literature. 

Children need to read, and the sooner they read, the_better. And 
young children, particularly,_are very motivated to read, and when 
we can_te|ch children to read in a couple of months time, ages 4, 5 
ancLb, and then get them reading ahd^et them having a good time 
reading, we hay| come a long way towards winning the battle. 
^ TeaiAiiig clul^en the six sbujids M o-u-g-h simply enables them 
^^^l^-% ^^-u^9^ ^tween "througli"- and "though" and 
bough and^ rough," so that_they_aren't confused by iK and it is a 
veiy simple thmg^ All children learn it very quickly. 

It just gets^us^^in the way we all want to go, and I know we 
can all work together to get there. 

Senator Zorinsky. Thank you very, yery inuch for your partici- 
pation as a panel m and as the chairman pointed 

out, there will be additional liearings. 

- t^iank y^^^^ committee and myself persdn- 

^l^torJ>emg here, it is nice to be impdrtant_but it is more impor- 
tant to be nice, ipid certainly you have been that today. 
Tftank you very much for being here. We are at^urned 
[Whereupon, at 11:34 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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fiitit^ States Senate 



WASHINGTON. DC 20910 



March 20, 1986 



The Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
United States Representative 
2371 Rayburn- - 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dec:r Gus: 

It would be much appreciatea if you wbuld.tnclude _ 
the enclosed -St:atemen£_ in_ the Hearing Record on the 
causes of.illiteracy which is _being held today by you 
House Committee on Education and Labor. 
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STATE34EWr OP SENATOR BARRY C30LDWATER 



MARCH 19. 1985 



MR. PRESIDEWTi I RESPECTFUELY SUBMIT THE POLLOWIND STATEJCOT POR TOE 
RECORD AS TOWRROW THE HOUSE SUBCOMMITrEE ON TOCATION AND LABOR WILL BE 
HdLDlMS A HEARIMS ON TOE CAUSES OP ILLITEJWCy AT THE REQUEST OP SQ^ATOR 



^ THIS HEARirW HAS ALREADY RECEIVED MY STRONG SUPPORT AS I VAS A CO-SPONSOR 
WITH NEARLY 30 OP MY COLLEAGUES ON SENATOR ZORINSKY'S AMEMMEWT TO DOD 
AUTHORIZATION IN FY '85. THIS AMENDMENT WAS DESIGNED TO IDENTIPY TOE CAUSES 
OP ILLITERACY IN Tiffi EARLY YEARS OP EDUCATION, K-3 GRAMS. IT IS MY PIRM 
BELIEP TOAT A DISCUSSION ON ILLnHlACY IS WiOHOUT THE HEART OP THE ARGUMENT 
IP THE PREVENTION OP XLLITERACY IS NOT A MAJOR TOCUS OP THE DISCUSSION. 
UNFORTWJATELY, THERE ARE OVER 23 HIELIQN AMEHICANS WHO ARE CSDNSIIKRED 
ILLITERATE. I DO NOT DENY ^E 1TJEMEND0US NEED POR REMEDIAL READING PROGRAMS 
TO HELP THESE PEOPLE. MY CWCERN IS TO PREVENT TOIS TNCPFPTBT.E OTATISTIC 
FTOM INCREASING BY EVEN ONE I«)RE AMERICAN. 

WE CANNOT CXiNriNUE TO TALK ABOUT ILLITERACY WITHOUT ASYjm THE QU^TION: 
"HOW IS BECINNifC READING BElhW TAUGIfT IN OUR SCHOOLS? ' OUR YOUNG AMERICANS 
START SCHOOL EAGER AND READY TO LEARN AND FOR MANY OP THESE CHIUDREW THE 
HEAtTTHY SPIRIT OP ADVENTURE INK) THE WORLD OP SCHOOL AND LEARNING QUICKLY 
CHANGES. MANY ARE LABELED LPARNINQ DISABt£D AND PLACED IN CLASSES APART FRCM 
THEIR Ha^EROCM. PARENTS NEED TO QUESTION WHETHER A CHILD HAS A TOUE LEARNING 
PROBLEM OR HAS THE CHILD BEEN TAUGHT BY AN INEFFECTIVE AND INEFPICIEitr 



ZORINSKY. 
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REftDING PROGRAM? IT IS ONE OP THE MaST BAFFLING smiATIONS I KNOW OP THAT 
SCHOOLS READILY SEEK PEEfiRAL FUNDS FOR REMFDIAL Pj.vORAMS. TO My WAY OP 
THINKING, THE NEED FOR SUCH PROGRAMS INDICATES A LACK OP SUCCESS IN THE 
INOTIUCTIONAL PROGRAM OP THE SCHOOL. NCW, I GRANT YOU THAT SOME STUDEWTS 
WILL NEED SPECIAL ASSISTANCE THROUGH A REMEDIAL PROGRAM, BUT THE PERCENTAGE 
Op STUDEWTS J.N THESE PROGRAMS I HOPE WOULD BE RELATIVELY LOW. 

FOR A COhKJRBTE EXAMPI£, I GIVE YOU THE GALI^XX) SCHOOL IN tm SUNNYSICe 
SCHiDOL DISTRICT OP SOOTH TUCSON IN ARIZCWA. TiB PRINCIPAL OF GALUEDO, MRS. 
MUSGRAVE CHOSE TO RECEIVE NO FEEERAL RJNES Pt»^ IflE SCHOOL. IT IS A K-6 
BASICS SCHOOL WITH AN IWTENSIVE PHONICS PROGRAM PGR ITS MOSTLY HISPANIC DOWER 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC SIUDEMT BODY. MANY OP IflE H0USEH0II5S DO NOT HAVE A WDRKIN5 
PARENT, BOT TOE SCHOOL WITH ITS DRESS AND DISCIPLINE 0(X)E ARE FULLY SUPPORTED 
BY THE PARENTS. MANY OP THESE PARENTS, THE16ELVF5, DO NOT SPEAK PI^JEMT 
ENGLISH; HCWEVER, THEY WANT NO SPECIAL TREATMET/r FOR THEMSELVES OR THEIR 
CHIXDREN. 

GALLBGO USES THE IOWA TEST OP BASIC SKILL5 AND IT IS NUMBER 1 OUT CP l6 
SCHOOLS IN THE SUNNYSICi DISTRICT WITH READING, GRAMMAR AJO MAill ABOVE GRAt*! 
LEVELS IN ALTi SIX GRAEffiS. IT SHOULD BE NOTE!) THAT THS^ ARE 522 SPUDEhfTS AND 
22 TEACHERS. THERE ARE NO SPECIALISTS ON THE G/OIEGO FACULTY. THE MORNDG 
SCHEDULE IS CORE TIME WHICH TRANSLATES INTO 3 HOURS OP UNINTERRUPIED 
CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION WITH A CONCiINTHATION ON PHONICS SKILLS IN THE DOWER 
GRADES. THE PHONICS PROGRAM OP CHOICE BY THE GAILEGO SCHOOL IS 
THE SPAI^ING PHONICS PROGRAM. THE TEACHERS AT GALE^GO WERE TAUGHT BY MRS. 
SPALDING, HIi'SELP. ALSO, THE SPAIXHM3 PHONICS PROGRAM IS THE PROGRAM OP 
CHOICE OP THE READING REFORM FOUNDATIO N OP SCOTTSDALE, ARIZONA. I AM PROUD 
TO REPORT THE RHJNDATION HAS CHAPTERS ACROSS THE COUMIHY AND THE SCOTTSDAlfi 
FACILITY IS THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS. EACH CHAPTER HAS AN OPPOffiUNiTX TO 
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UnUZK A PHONICS PROGRAM OP THEIR OWN CHOOSING, SO NOT EVERY PROG!=iAM USES 
THE SPALDIN3 METIHOD OP TEACHIN3 PHOfaCS. THE SPSEDINC mmoo HAS BEEN 
REPEATTDLY SHCWN TO BE BOOM COSTT-EPFBCTIVE AND TDE EPPICIQJT. Sffi COST CAN 
BE CONSIDERED NOHINAL AS THERE ARE FEW MATERIALS NEEDED AND IT IS EASILY 
TAU3OT TO LAY PEOPLE AS WEEi AS TEACHERS WHO DO NOT ^EL IHEY CAN TEACH 
EPFECnVELY EEOINNINO READIN3. ONE OP THE MAJOR FUNCTIONS OP THE 
; POONDATION, PCXJNIED BY PAREMIS AND EDUCATORS IN I96I, IS TO PROVira: A 
SYSISMATIC, MDETI-SENSORY PW5N1CS PBdGRAM FOR BBGINNItC READING INSOTUCTIC»I. 

IN NDVOEER 1985, READER'S DIGEST CARRIED AN EDITORIAL ON ILLITERACY 
.EWrnUD: "WHY CHn2)REN AREN'T READIN3." AT IHE CLOSE OF THE EDITORIAL AS 
READER'S DIGEgr IS KJCWN TO DO THE POSTSCRIPT STATED: "FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOT TEJVCHIIC READIM3 BY THE HiONICS FEBiOD," AI© GAVE 5ffi AKRESS OP TIIE 
READDC REJ^ ^^pgjNDATIgf IN SCOTTSDAI^, ARIZONA. I AM TOLD BY fSs. BETTINA 
RUBICAM, PRESIDHW* OP THE TOUNDATIONi A EEAR FRIEKD AND TKEtESS WDRl^ 
THE PIQHT FOR LITERACY, THE FOJNDATION RECEIVED OVER 25,000 LETIERS AS A 
RESDEP OF THE READCK'S ^IGEgT-ro ittlRIAL. THESE I^TTERS HAD NOT ONLY BEEl/ 

BY C^WTERNED INDIVirWALS PI» ACBOSS THE ODUMTHY, BUT ALSO PROM AROUND 
THE WDRUD. THIS KIND OP RESPOKSE TFTJ.S ME TflERE ARE MANY INDIVIDUALS WBD ARE 
DEEPLY CONCERNED WOT THE PHOBIIMS OP ILLTraHACY AND THEY WANT TO LEARN WHAT 
BEXIIMflNa READING FBOGRAMS WCra. THEY AREN'T LOOKEND FOR GIMMICKS AND 
EEraHSIVE MATOTIALS, JUST GIVE THEM WHAT WORKS. 

THE ^AE^*3 DIGEST EDrTORIAL STATED A BBGIfWING READD« SoGRAM ^EEDS TO 
HAVE AN IMIENSIVE PWKTCS CCMPOHEWT. THE REAM^'S DIGEST raONICS 

Rrai«E>C)ATiQN anronsD and gave credit to "becoccnd a nation op readers: 

THE REPCRT CP TJffi (XWtlSSION ON READIN3" WHICH WAS SPONSORED BY THE 
EEPARMEKT OF EDIX3ATIC»I. THIS REPORT STATED IN ITS OWN RECOWENDATIONS 
THAT: "TEACHERS OP BBOINNINQ READING SOJJW PRESENT WEU/-DESIGNED PHONICS 
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INSTRUCTlbN." IT WENT ON TO STATE: "THOUGH MOST CHILDREN TODAY ARE TAUGHT 
PHONICS, OFTEN THIS INSTRUCTION IS POORLY CONCEIVED." ACCORDING TO RICHARD 
C. ANDERSON, CHAIRMAfJ OP THIS COMNETSSION, "THE REPORT CONTAINS THE MOST 
THOUGHTOJL, SCHOLWtEi» AI© COMPREHENSIVE STATE3<Eh7r THAT HAS EVER BEEN MA£C: 
ABOS 'rm NATURE OP READING AND THE PRACTICE^ IN OHE HOME AND TtJE SCHOOL IHAT 
PROMOTE LITERACY." 

IN ADDITION TO THIS ^TRONG REXX)WE^©ATW^ FOR THE NEED FOR mnSMSIVE 
PHONICS INSTRUCTION IN BEGINNING READING PROGRAMS, Tm DEPARTMEMT OF 
EDUCATION ON MARCH ^» 1986, RELEASED ITS LATEST REPORT ENTITIED: "WHAT WORKS: 
RESEARCH ABOUT TEACHING AND LEARNING." I WOUID LIKE TO QUOTE THE SEXJTION ON 
PHOMCS IN ITS ENTIRETY AS IT GIVES NOT ONLY RESEARCH KCNDDCS, BOT ALSO 
PROVi-nES BIPdFrrANT background INFORMATION ON HOW WE ARRIVED AT OUR PRESENT 



READING DiLEyiMA: 



CHILDREN GET-S:BEnrKR 5TART IN READING IP rnTf A^^ 
PHONICS^XEAHNING BIONICS HELPS THEM TO UNDERSTAJ^ TOE 
RELATIONSHIP BBTWEEW LBTTEJiS AND SOUNDS AND TO_*BREAK THE 
CODEl- THAT- LINKS THE WORDS THEY HEAR WITH TOE WORDS THEY 
SEE IN PRINT. 

UNTIL THE 193Q'S AND 19^40 'S, MOST AMERICAN CHILi»EN tESRNED— i- 
TO BEAD BY THE PHONICS METHOD, WHICH STRESSES THE RELffTICtflSHIiS. 
BETWEEN SPOKEN SOUNDS AND jPRINTED ICTTERS. C^™^^ E^^S.™ 
LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET AND THE SOUNDS THOSE IfinERS EEPHESEMr* 
FOR SEVERAL DECADES THH^EAFTER, HOWEVER^ TKS::'IDOK=SSI* APPROACH 
TO READING WAS DOMINANT: CHILESm WEKE- JTAUGHT TO IMMnFY WHOLE 
WORDS IN THE BELIEF THAT THEY WXJH) MSKE-MC»E RAPID PROGRESS IP THEY 
IDENTIFIED WHOLE WORDS AT A GLA^^CE^aS- JaXJDTS SEEM TO. RBCEMr 
RESEARCH INDICATT5S THAT^ ON T H E AV ERAGE^- CHXLEfflEN WHO ABE _ 
TAUGHT PHONICS G^ OFF TO A BETTER START IN UEARNIMG TO READ 
THAN CHim^EN WHO ARE NOT TAUGHT FHO^aCS. 

IDENTIFYINa WOHDS QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY IS. CWE_OP_raE CCR^^ 
iST0NESlOT-SKILLEDlREADIN3. _ PHONICS IMPROVES TOE ABHilTy OF 
CHILDREN Bgm TO IDENnFY WORDS AND TO S0OND_COT NEW ONES, 
SOUNDING OUT_T53E lETIERS IN A WORD IS LIKE THE FIRST TEffTATTVE 
STEIS- OF A TOEOLER; IT JHELPS CHILEBEN GAIN A SECURE VERBAL 
FOOTING 5ND EKPAND THEIR VOCABULARIES BEYOND OHE UMTTS OP 
BASIC READERS. 

BECAUSE PHONICS IS A READING TOOL, IT IS ffiST TAtBtfP IN-OHEL l_ 
COMTSOL OF READING INSTRUCTION » NOT A3 A SEPARATE SUBJECT TO BE- 
MASTERED, GOOD PHONICS STRATEGIES INCLUDE TEACHING CH3iER^ TOE 
SOmm OF LETTERS IN ISOLATION_AND IN WORDS (s/l/t), AND HCW TO 
BLEND THE SOUNDS TOGETHER (s-s-l-l-t). 
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raONICS-^HODLOlBE^TAUGm' EARLY BUT NOT OVER-riSED. IP PHONiaS 
INSTRUCTION EXTENDS- JUR-TOO- MANY YEARS, IT CAN DEFEAT THE 
SPIRIT AND EXCITE2ffiNr_0P LEARNINa-TID READ. j?H0NIC5 HELPS 
CHILDREN. PRONOtJNCE_W(BnS APPROXIMATELY, A SKILL THEY CAN LEAHN BY 
THE END OF SECOND GRADE. IN- OWE-MEAJ^im^ CHILDREN CAN LFARN 
TO PUT THEIR NEW PHONICS SKILLS TO WORK BY READING GOOD STORIES 
AND pr:5*lS. 

AT THIS TIME, I MDULD LIKE TO SAY, I DO NOT ATMAYS FIND MYSELF IN FAVOR 
OP THE Re'porTS PUT OUT BY THE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION; HOWEVER, I FEEL 
COMPELI£D TO COMMEND THE EFFORTS OP SECRETARY BENNETT AND ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FINN FOR THESE REPORTS. I BELIEVE THE REPORTS ACHIEVED THRTR GOALS OP 
GATHERING PERTINENT AND TESTED KlXWrJEXlGE ON EDUCATION AND OP WIDELY 
DISSEMINATING THE INFORMATION IN LAYMEN'S TERMS. NOW, I CHALLENGE THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AS I HAVE TOE DEPARlMEWr OP DEFENSE TO FIND WASTE AND 
ABUSE AND TO STOP TO'DING PROGRAMS THAT DO NOT WORK. TfJE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
DESERVES A PAIR RETIUr^W ON ITS TAX DOLLARS. CONCRETE RESULIS IN READING 
SCORES AND A REDOrriON IN OWE NUMBER OP CHILDREN BEING PLACED IN REMEDIAL 
READIN3 PROGRAMS WOCLD ElE A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

OUR SCHOOLS SHOULD NOT BE TURNING OUT LOSrRS, tSOT RATHEK MAKING EvSy 
CHILD A WINNER. MANY OP US ARE aiNSTAMTLY STATING HOW VALUABLE OUR CHILDREN 
ARE, BUT THEY ARE ALSO EXTREMELY VULNERABLE. AT A TIME WHEN THEY ARE BOTH 
YOUNG AND VULNERABLE IT SEH^ UNFAIR TO EXPECT SO MUCH FROM THEM. WE7£ ARE 
REPEATEDLY TESIED, BUT OUR SOCIETY SEEMS TO E«MAND THESE TESTS. WELL, IF Vffi 
ARE GOING TO TEST OUR YOUNG AT LEAST GIVE THEM A CHANCE TO SUCCEED BY USING 
PROVEN PROGRAMS THAT ARE BOTH EFFECTIVE AND EPFTCIENT IN THE TRANSFER OP 
KNOWLEDGE. IT IS MY HOPE THE ABOVE REPORTS ON PHONICS AND EDUCATION AND THE 
UPCOMING HEARIhW ON THE PREVENHON OP ILLITERACY 'wiLL BE THE NECESSARY FORCES 
TO REQUIRE ALL LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES TO PROVIDE AN IfflENSTVE PHQi^CS 
dCMPONENT IN BEGINNING READING INSTRUCTION. OUR CHILDREN liSEHVE THE BEST WE 
HAVE TO OFFER. WHAT BETTER GIFT TO GIVE OUR YOUNG PEOPLE THAN THE ABILITY TO 
DECODE THE VmiTTEN WORD. 
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THE UNrVERSITY OF TEXAS AT AUSTIN 

COLLEGE OF EDUCAtiON 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 78712 

March 13, 1986 

AJMlt PttformttnuXtvel Proje'ct 
^ii/caJioajinafX_S2 1 
AC i 12/471-4623 

HonorableAugastasF. -Hawkins, Chairman 
Subcommittee _on Elementary, Secondary 

and Vocational_Education ___ 
U...S._ House of Representatives 
Room B 346 C Rayburn Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Congressman Hawkins: 

You are aware that I have written ybii before and that I support yyur mJch 
heeded efforts in behalf of educational imprbvemeht and accburitability. 

I understand that yoo and your Subcommittee will be taking testimony on 
illiteracy. at yoorihearing scheduled for. March 20; I would like very. niach 
to be .there .in person^ but. that is_not_possible. _ I affl_taking_the liberty, 
however, of providing. my .written_testimony_and I wil 1. .appreciate _i t_ very. .. 
much if you will have it included in the record of the illiteracy hearing. 

I .think a review of my contributipn will indicate hpw very serious 1 bp- 
lieye the problem to be. Our research, in fact, indicates that the matter 
constitutes a serious threat td the continued advance of this nation and 
to bur position among world leaders in the technologically sophisticated 
future. 

Please continue your efforts. We rilUst have consistency of leadership if We 
are to dvercbme this most serious situation. Please let me know the progres 
your effort is achieving and tell me if I may be of additional service*. 

Thank you very much. 



. Gates, Director 
Performance Level Porject 
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These cbmmerits.-prefJared-by Jim G. Gates, Director of the Adult Performance Level 
Project of the GoUege bf-Education of The University of Texas at Austin, are ad- 
dressed. to the Honorable Augustus Fl-Hawkihs, Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vdcatibhal Education, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. with_the_reqaest_that they be read iritb tlie record of that Sub - 
Conimt tee's hearing on illiteracy scheduled for March 20, 1986. 

^pllowinn its unique and comprehensiyeresearch into the scbpe-arid-character of 
functional illiteracy in_ the United States overa.decade ago. The Adult Perfbrm- 
ance Level Project has retained a position of respect. arjd_ acceptance among its 
peers. Our data, and our systems, have endured and remain valid. Dor concen- 
tration bri the problem of functional illiteracy in America has remained stead- 
fast sb that we can say without equivocation that APL occupi-:> a premiere po- 
sition in its understanding of the problem. Staggering as mre the findings 
we.pablished in 1975, We are conviriGed the problem has grown steadily worse 
UDt1l^_today, we face a situation of national disgrace and dc^astatinc con- 
sequence. 

APL's original. research dealt only with that pbpulatibh aged 18-65. Of that 
group, 19.1% or almost. 23 mil lion,, were, found to be futicti bha 1 ly illiterate 
An additional 33.9%, or almost llmillloo^-Were found to . function at or below 
a^leveT associated only with marginal success.. Tbey_ could be said to operate 
at a bare survival' level. Slightly less than one-half (46.3%) of the adult 
population studied was found to be clearly proficient. _APL's findings were 
Widely accepted at all levels, including the federal establishment where they 
Were-acceptt 1 and ahnbunced by the then U.S. Commissioner of Education. _The_ 
D.S Office bt Education re-wrbte sections of the Adult Education Act based on 
oar work and to reflect an expanded concern for functional literacy (competency). 
Id addition^ there was a gratffying surge of interest and activity which de-_ 
.veloped_in_varioas states and school systems around the naticn and we saw ex- 
panded, activity and.redirection not only in adult education programs, but also 
in special education^, some.secondar * systems, arid in develbpmental programs 
offered in correctional insftulions. It. can be said, however, that the federal 
ac.tion of choice was limited almost exclusively to remediation: 

What is the situation in 1986? Bad as it was a decade ago, all indication is 
that it may be significantly worse. Is it because our efforts at.remediation 
have been inadequate? Is it because v^'s have failed to identify_aod_to_ correct 
Weakness and -irrolevance in our public education systems and approaches ?__ Is 
it-because of diminished federal leadership and commitment to education coupled 
with.diminished- relevance -and demanH for accoutability at local levels? The 
answer. mast. include all of the above. Remediation is critical and must be 
provided.those millioGS_who do hot have the-skills and the knowledge required 
for success in this.society. Bemediutibh albne will hot win the day, however. 
Unless we correct. and.improvi the basic. system, it will cbhtiriue annually to 
add to the pool of functional illiterates, and at a rate greater than reme- 
diation can salvage. 

Education, as an institution, does not deserve to be^ and should not br,_the 
only 'whipping boy' in this ::ituatign. Given the very nature.of its mission, 
however^ i t must bear significant responsibility for both success and failure. 
Generally, I think we must admit that much of the core problem results from 
a prblbriged era since WW II when we have allowed public education to concen- 
trateheavy resource and attention on social and athletic development at the 
expense of academic discipline. During the same time, we have allowed it to 
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become alnldst autoribmbus arid, worse, we have abdicated public respbhsibi li ty 
arid cbhtrbl by allbwirig the sustem tbbecome almost entirely self-policing - 
to determine Itsowri pace and often its owd direction. One devastating_re-- _ 
salt of. this abdication of _contrQl_has .been that_the_systeG)_of public education 
io.flmerica.has not kept_pace_ln inany.areas witb_the_needs of.this nation^ 
Whate¥er _the_claiiTi_may__be*there IS. no.easy access. tQ the innerworkings, of . 
public_Pducation_in__inuch of. the .countrj^. _W there may be a great deal of 
1 ip_ service regarding .course content responsive to to the needs of the job 
niarket; and while there is considerable Tegarding the system'^s 

concern for the developmental needs of its students, the more reliable truth 
is that often much of public education, as a system, tends to stay well be- 
hind the needs of the ecbnomy. The society and its expectations have changed 
so rapidly arid so remarkably cirid that fact brily serves tb wideri the gap arid to 
add tb educatibri's burderii We rieed tb remember tHat teachers , iricliidirig that 
great riuitiber who are certairily cbrapeterit, gerierally teaCh What the system 
designs arid dictates. Wheri that design lags behind rapidly changiBg_roqaire- 
ments of the society, students do not receive the.skills and. knowledge needed 
to become proficiently productive and contribating members of that society. 

We_ha.ve..seen_enortDOus_change in this country since the 4Qs and spciaty has be- 
cpme mch__more SPPhisticated.. A person held in isolation for the past 40 years 

and dropped suddenly intp the comple)<ities__pf__ life in 1986 would not even 

recognize the tc-rrain and could not be expected to deal with our current re- 
quirements, knowing that is basic to an understanding of how we got where we 
are. This nation is no longer heavily rural or agricultural. Many of bi?r man- 
ufactunng and heavy fabrication industries have changed remarkably arid/br have 
faded from the scene. The society is highly mbbile arid- very few of Us get through 
life bri the basis of brie set bf skills br on brie assimilatibri of static know- 
ledge. The ecbrioitiy arid the jbb market have become clearly riatiorial forces. _ 
arid, as such, they riecessitate mobility on the part.of . tbose_Qf_as who.parsue 
career involvement and success. For sach a_systera_to_succeed ,._a_graduate_of 
the edacational system_in:any_corner_of_this_natiQn_who, as a. result of. his/. _ 
her.appli cation ,_attention,_and_successful_CQmpletion_df _a required course of 
study is^..deeiiied_and_certlfied proficient. .should_have every. right to .expect 
that __preparation_tQ serve reliablj^jio matter where relocation may lead. Such 
is too often not the case. Not only dp we find that prescribed preparation 
to be so often irrelevant and dated; we so often find its level of quality 
seriously inconsistent. These conditions, and others, have brought us to the 
sorry state revealed by API's national research over a decade agb. 

Where are we today? To approach that ariswer, we raUst begiri with a review of 
APL's-earlier firidings that fewer than brie-half (46,3%) of American adults. were. 
clearly prbficierit, and that the remaining pool of "non":and_ "marginal" literates 
represented at that tiitte some 60 million persons, a. devastating.condition fjr 
a nation rhetorically coiraii tted _to_a f Qture.of _ technological.supremecy^ .Did 
any part of that. finding _indicate_that._tbere_may_already_have been_.a weakness in 
our_basic_educational_syste.n? Consider. the following facts: Of_ thos'i__persons 
determined, to be functional ly. il literate , n% were, high school gradu;«.tes , 9% 
had .completed some cOl lege , and. 2% had at least ope college degree. Add iv .nally, 
of_the segment of the population found to function only marginally or belov 
37%. had completed high schools .?7% had some college, and 17% had at least o -^i 
degree. Most action taken during this past decade has centered around reme- 
diation and those efforts, no matter how well interitibned, ippear to have re - 
duced an infinitesimal result. Such federal efforts have been wbefully sma 'I 
and critically underfunded adn that situatibri has deteriorated Until , today; 
the best we appear able to get but of Washingtori i s a rather simplistic ap- 
proach based ori vblunteerism and rib funding. While there has been lip service, 
there has not been the federal mandate and leadership, ti.e national conmitmenf 
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dr-the level of funding required to address this national disgrace.. Qur.best 
evidence Indicates that the number of Incompetent and marginally functional 
persons In^the United States today unable to share fully In the benefits of this 
society. and certainly unable to contribute to 1t has surpassed seventy million 
Each year,_addlt10nal milHohs join that hapless pool. The ranks of those un- 
able to function adequately swell each year by at least-400,000 legal lirmlgrants, 
1Q_0>QQ0 refuges. _ atjeast 800.000 Illegal Imml grants, 850,000 school dropouts, 
and by an_ additional _150^000_who ace poshed out primarily for the comfort arid 
convenience, of the educatlonal system.: ftdd to these the several hundred thous- 
and high school graduates each.year. who. are found to be Illiterate to a degree 
that i'*»nders them unable to function above a bare survival level. 

WeJ^nbw of no way to assess adequately the cost.in terms.of human safferlno, 
shattered dreams, and unfulfilled potential. The cost in dollar.loss to the 
society is somewhat more calculable. In terms of GNP_, the welJ-educ3ted_esti- 
mated annual loss is set at $237 billion. In addition, an "iinnedlate" annual 
cost^to government and taxpayers is estimated at $20 billion. Welfare parents 
to those who are- oh the rolls because of a remediable deficiency are calculated 
tD_be_at least $6 billion a year, and there is at least $6.6 hi 1 lion annual 
cost associated. wlth_ the incarceration of the three-quarters of a million 
lnmates_whDSe_iji]prlsonment has been Hhked directly to functional illiteracy. 
Whatever the numbers^. they are too high. And whatever the cost of meaning- 
f Ml action, it irmanageable.when. compared to the staggering, unfathomable price 
exacted by continued inaction. .Many .teachers are. now incdmpeteht or marginally 
competent at best. A great many parents are . now.incapable of determihing 
wnether their children are exposed to.quallty Instruction. or_lf_their_SjChool 
tax money is buying only custodial care. Far too many traditionalists. within 
the educational cadre find change too threatening r.o* contemplate and persist 
instead in application of the 'tried and true' methods they first learned per- 
haps decades ago. 

Fanctional incompetence in the United States has attained proportions of a* 
national .disgrace.; Productivity falters to a poirit -where foreign competition 
threateas.to. dominate oar coninerce. Our societal and pbUtical i.istitutions 
are.in. a-State.of. decline. Oar ffiilitary establishment suffers from a lack 
of competent enlistees.and.C£pable admihistratibh, arid for that generation of 
youth currently enrolled in ogr educational system, mediocrity is rapidly be- 
coning the norm. 

Whfit is desperately needed is a naMonal policy.statement.on.functional jiteracy. 
To some degree, at least, have addressed equal1ty_of.opportanity;.we have 
said that we all should be free from any stigma assoclated.with.race^ ethnicity, 
sex, arid age. But we have not embraced a national mandate.freeing.our fellows 
from the grinding burden of .illiteracy. The ability of the individual to. . 
contribute meaningfully to the development of_th1s society and to participate 
folly and equally in its benefits has been the basic building block of America. 
That inherent element of self-determination, achievei.-yjnt, and liberty should 
not be entrusted to the caprice of any transient administration. Rather, it 
should be a clearly ennanciated and uriiversally nurtured tenet of this dem6cV*at1c 
society. 

Ae cannot ignore the fact. that.the. United States is erigageu in avar of technology. 
}n order to succeed, we need the.posltlve^. productive input of all our citizens. 
^" addition, each_ citizen deserves an. opportunity. to. attair.. the level of pro- 
riciency which enables competent^ effective representation lc_job access arid 
:areer development, in consummerism, in appropriate util izstlon of coniTiunity 
resources, and in understanding and supporting the requ1r"Krv?nt of our laws and 
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government. It Is unrealistic to expect that all our citizens will become full 
contributors to this society. It Is paramount, however, that each citizen be- 
al lowed the dignity of that opportunity. It has been said that the attainment 
of excellence Is an Individual matter, but that It Is the respOQSiblHty of 

society to see that barriers are removed: The demonstrated fanctloDal_1n- 

Gbmpetence of half our adult population consti to tesia.clear.aod critical barrier 
to the fuller advancement of this society. Until we develQp_dnd_embrace__a 
positive, coherent pol Icy. dealing _with_the_ 'right V of our citizens to exper . 
instltational systems capable of.enabllog each of us to_ attain acceptable 
functlonalcompetence, we.will.not begin to succeed. To have the capacity for 
brloging_each_of us toacceptable levels of performance, systems charged with 
that.responsibill.ty must. themselves have clearly ennunciated, consistently 
enforced, standards, of performance, and ones which bear clear relevance to the 
dynamic needs of this society. 

Sure1y_the Congress understands Its responsibility In this pressing heed. 
There will never be a better time toaddress the problem. Given continued 
delay, there may never be time at all. 

Thank you very much for allowing me the opportunity, and the privilege, to 
offer this testimony for your consideration. 



dim C.Cates*. Director . 
Adult. performance Level Project 
The Universally of Texas At Austin 



Austin, Texas 
March 13, 1986 
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DBS MOINES, IOWA 60311 

ScHobl of jbunttllfm 3j 
and Matt Communication ^ 

March 14 r 1986 



Honorable Augustus. F. Havklhs 

^^Ainsanx.SubcoBsltfede.on 

EA«»«ntary^ Secondary and 

Vocational Education^ 

United States House of Representatives 

Room B 346 C Rayburn Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Rep, Hawkins s 

- i^*^ »rit4«g to express support for the National 

XGHissldh oh-lllifteracy Act proposed by Senator_Edw9rd 

lorinaky and 28 co^spbnsors. Consequently l request that 

^" record of the illiteracy hearlnq 

scheduled Jor March 20 • j 

l^rhaps_tbe_KOSt hauhtihg cdnmeht I have heard in the 

P«Bt year i«_one frcMi Jonathan Kbzbl: "when it comes to 
■tatlstlcs on Illiteracy, the United States Is a Third World 

MtlOIl* 

J^^fPi »iObt b€i_identlfi advocate of literacy. If 

^"•^^^•ren't such >an odd way to identify someone. Who Isn't 
M^advocate of literacy? _w«ii, given the scahdalbus 
5i*^**J?'='«cy rates In the nation^ there must be a number of 
people who oppose literacy through their Inaction, 
insvRsltlvlty or lack of awareness. 

The proposal £6r a National Cc^iaslon on Illiteracy Is 
a sHlIr but needed step toward resolving the social and 
econOBle problems resulting from illiteracy, i urge your 
•conittee to support this measure and related legislation. 

Thank you for your attention and cor --n. 

since rely > 




"^Berbert strentij^ dean 
cci Senator Zorinsky 



59-608 0-86-3 
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THE UNlVERSrrY OF SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI 



OFFlCEbFTHE^?EAN 

COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 



March 16. 1986 



Uonbrabli Auguitui F. Hawkirii, Chairuh 
SubcoiiitC**- oD ElMiRDtaryj Svcondary. 

and VpcationaX Education 

Onit*d Statvi Hou<* of R«pr«i«r. '.tives 
Rooa B 346 C Rayburn Building 
Waihihgton, DC 20515 



bear Congrviiaan Kavkini: 

Thii I«CC«r-ii biihg written Co b»coa9 pari_of th« r«cprd_pf the illiteracy 
hearing on_Sarch_ 20, _1986,_I_write in eupport of the epirit of the 
National Couiseion on Illiteracy Act. 

the notion of t^e prevention of i Ilitoracy ha* much lerit. To. f bcUi_upon 
the cauiation of ilIiteracy_My_help_iii define the ■Pecific antecedents of 
thi«_debilitating_ epcial , ecpnw»ic» and educational problem. Only through 
the identification of illiteracy's cauee or causes will we be able to take 
preventive aeaeuree. 

Piycholbgiiti, ai far back_at_Edlf*cd L- Ihorndike^ realized that the first 
•<iugfttional eyent_wai__the_«oit_ important . If this ^ 

appropriate future succest resulted. This initial success >ets the stage 
for subsequent, positive development. When init4al experiences are 
negative and/or inappropriate failure reiults. Remediation iniit_ theh.be 
employed: BemediatiohiS hQpbsitivV.curs* _lt_ is_expensive, it is time 
consorting, and it is negative socially and enotionally. 



the spirit of the National Commission on Illiteracy Act accepts and 
embraces the importance of the- initial, educational event. Further ._ it 
seeks. to ident ify_and_ define. the. caUie? pf illiteracy. No cure can be 
rendered until such time as the illness is diagnosed and defined. 
Logically it, the Act, proceeds lo the next step; that of identifying 
appropriate methods for children So m.ihifest pre-illiteracy cdhditidhs. 
This approach impreises me as beih^. correct and offers hope for the 
eradication of our Nation's illiteracy problem. 

I hope you and the Subcommittee will see fit to support this legislation. 
Sincerely, 




SoulhemCi:'ton • Box5023 • Hatttesburg. Mlssiss»r^i • 39406-5023 • (601)266-4568 
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mKE FOREST 



The Bowman Gr^ 

-School of MediQrie 

Section of Neurc^isycholo^ 

(939)748-2261 „- 

March 27, 1986 

Honarable Augustus _F._HaWkins, Chairman 
Subcommittee on Elementary. Secondary, ind 

Vocational Education 
United States House of Representatives 
Room B. 3^6 C Ray burn Building 
Washington, DC 20515 



Dear Mr. Hawkins, 



I youl^_JUke f6r this letter to be included in the record^of the 

fiubconnnltt^e on March 2o!"9S6 aL a 
persoo^ trained in general elementary education is Well as in flD^iol 

Ihor^co«L«^"«f"^"«^'?^^*''^*"^5' ^ ^---^ increasing ai^e^ihe 

latel^LJis ^^/y^J«*^*"8-in_the^^ea of teaching readiig. Spring the 
abnities ^nd ^nun^i^ ^ l^'^*^^^ yPung.children with a range of 

M i h«! -r-^v^^^^^^^^'^^'' with the inadequacy of both traditional 

loills of Kl^iV^^^^^^^ perceptual-motor defl^^^ 

?or w^vf ,^P^;^^«^^^ducation"^^for learninfi disabled chtldren._ _ In „y "earch 

fl.^hAo - June DrJum ana her knowledge concerning various wa*s of 

passes "' sHiMsl l'^'" " «K«l«e MS ,iit aif ferencel botween^what 




Sc-hool of Medicine 
inyplyed .io researcl 



- • _ At B ow ma n Cr ay, n y co gufis. a hd I a r e a c t i v el y 
n«™«io^-^ A ? reading disabled children. We ha«e rcdMtlv 

Simi ina SlN^^Vafd reading -disabilities (sponsored"? 

Hiwiii^d NINCDS) and have other applications under r^viiW. As n^ri- nf 
preparation for application^ in this field, I h^Sr^eJiewer-cur^J? leaLr^h 

1itti^ «f ^Kf - .^.°V'' *=^^''*' ''^sinning reading. Unf ort.-atelv yerv 
little of the existing knowledae has been, put- Into w In add it io^ 

diLMT/n*" •^^f^'^'^*: /"to the interaction between type o s^ecllld reading 
disabiiity and teaching m^thoas appropriate for the t^uly reading disabled 



dOO South fiawL-ome ad. Wuv icn-SaJein. iMorth Carolina 27103 

TELEX 8064^. " 3GSM yVSL 
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is_ Vitals __ bne_ pf_the_ problems inherent in ^s^^^ research is that the 
identification_ p_f__readin^ disable pr dyslexic children is clouded by the 
Interaction between teaching methods and reading. problems. As researchers, 
we are: f aced with the problem of _ trying to _deterinine_hpw_m.uch of a child^s 
reading disability is doe to sotoe brain based deficit and how much is due to 
pbbi* or ihapprbprJ ate teaching . - Research that starts with the idea of 
preventing future reading disabilities is in ray opinion, the only way to 
resolve this issue. 

In conclusion, I strongly recommend that you and your committee support 
S.J. Res. 138 which would establish a National Commission on Illiteracy. 

Sincerely , 

Rebecca Felton, Ph.D^ - 
Section of Neuropsychology 
Department of Neurology 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine 



cc. Senator Edward Zorlhsky 
Congressman Steve Neal 
Senator Jesse Helms 
Senator John East 
Governor James Martin 
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Honorable. Augustus F. Havkihs/ Chairiban 
Subppninittee on Elsii@it^y# Seobhdeiry/ and 

yocatlonal Eau^tion _ 
Iftilted States B»3ae_of Repres^itatives 
Room B/ 346"C Rayburn Building 
Wachihgton/ d.C. 20515 

i>aar Congressman Bcwkins: 

^ incluc3ed in tlw cooon3 of 

the "Illiteracy Hearing" on March 20/ 1986. 
My Statement ; 

t^tSf^TF^ OK^*" ia designed to identify the _cau&«» Ul it^acy 
in the Ohited States and to also identify the mo at eMc T ^ i'^^ diod 
of instruction to tejUdi Reading and Spelling in oc^ t< ... iAatte the 
occurrence in the Ohited States. 

^^"^^ ^ ^mittees siroort of this bill c^a^ be .':^er8tr^aaed. 
f^^LA^^ todsyoor natiofial ^fessidiial t^iach^ fcraltiing educatioocO^ 
thf mo«F not be«i collectively efficii^t in advocating what is 

^^^'^^ ^^^^ ^ J^lihg to thoii cS not Respond 

ti^^ J^^^ known as "the direct ihstrucEion of bhoriic^« t6 111 beginning 
kindergarten and 1st Grad. atuaents In thTentire United Stat eTol^Anlric^?^ 

i^^M ir^trartlonal inefSc^ part of bur colleges and 

universities wo have in the Uhited States a bodly of 25 to 73-millidn people 

^ poor ) who qualify under one. or mure of theso^labels: 
Illiterate, Functionally Illiterate, Learning Disabled/ or E^lecic. 

Large el^ts^of this 25 to 73 million lar^e handicapped people are^ our 
Armed Forces, in^our Correctional Institutions,^ on our listof the Chra»- 
ically Dnenployed and generally, dispersed throughout all of the levMls of 
our society* 

?Sfi?f significant fluBseq^ benefit^ of Jn inactment of Senator Lorinafcys 
.S,iF4„!5^^4^,"'; future savings in tax^evenue , revenue which is now being 
negatively dissipate iiii at least 4 vayal 

fRO^CT SUCCESS •CbllEGE.OF EDUCAITON AWn HtJMm*rA/ircc 
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March 18/ 1986 
Page 2 

a) Federal support- the training and hiring of Special Education 
Learning Disability teachers vho are theneelves inefficient for 
reasons already clted# and 

b) State and Federal Si^pport for. Inefficient instruction, of Incarcerated 
Inmates/ to Clients of Vocatioosl Bebabilitation Service/ and to 
beneficiaries of other state and Federal Job Retaining efforts/ and 



c) Ito recipients of Feder^U. Welfare/ and 

d) Ito recipients of Unefrploymont Cco^nnsation . 

If I can_be of any further service to you and the menbers of ^3ur co nnn ittee in 
evaluating the nerits of S&natqac ZoDwisJy's ^bill' t^enjall you have^to is 
to say so. I am willing / if ray_]E»rsoiMU. presence^^v^^ 

Mashingtoffi/ D.C. at ovn expanse to support the successful inplemehtaticsh 
of this bill and its intended goals. 

I will «M3d just one further note/ for tha last 7 years all of my pcofesslchal 
energies have been spent iii remediating the reading and felling deficits of 
individuals who can cooie under any one of the aforementioned labels. 



Sincerely yours/ 




BWbert T. Nash/ Bd.D. 
Professor & Director/ Project Success 



RTN:djv 
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■-iJ^^n/l I * WASHINGTON OFFICE * t608 "k" STREET; N.W * WASHINGTON. D.C. 20006 ♦ 

— ^^fc 861-2700 * 

f or Go<i.n<^ Country ^^^^ ^ ^ggg 

Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins_,_Chairman 
House Education 4 Labor SubconiLittee on 
Elementary, Secondary and Voc lonal 

__ Education. _ 

B-346C Raybum House Office Buiiaing 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Chairman Hawkins: 

I^^nf^rw"" ''-^^"i;' the ^tfare of young people, 

Ih^M.^ the high rates of illiteracy that cbntinue^to plague our 

schools, even in Moh^ extensive outlays of funds for remedial efforts! 

?nmi"^/ini-i; ^ C-^-dtsturbingly high rate of functional illiteracy with 
HSfrinT^; "!! ad"lts_unable to perform in the simplist tests of every- 

ExcpnIh^^^^ ^"^ •^J'l'P'-e^ej^lPn- The report of_ the. National Con«>4ssion on 

t?nn. Sf^^ an entitled "A Nation at Risk: The_Imperatiye_for Educa- 

n ? ir» . M^^f?,f5'^ approximately 13 percent of all 17 years-olds in the 
U.S. are V.,. My iiiiterate_with-mihbrity approaching a shock no 40 

ff^nfoV^^ ^^^^9°^' Indicatlons arlihat, despite expenditures ?f mi 1- 

'"4" remedial_training by the government and the pHvatHec^^^^^ 
ih!t^ii^?5 ,^how|^f«*'_slgns of receding. _We believe the^debate_over. 

.u?J? i enormous illiteracy rate in this country should 

becnn L^fiHlnfT^^'^^.'^'' remedial heeds to a focus on why children a^e nSt 
becoming proficient in reading in the f> place. 

SM?^h1''n^f^n2i?"J"^?°^4'^^^ bir-tisao initiative ty_Senator 2orlnsky_to es- 
^?^f nn Trip -""Ti cortsslonon illi^. ..y. T legislation, Senate joint Res- 

- Jip r^n!i a com-snou to .^'..t; fi fun anH -omplete study 
^. the causes of illiteracy. The coinf.lssion v-juia taskea wi ; * assessina thP 
factors contributing to illiteracy while rec,-^>n^ -,3 pr'g^mra ;d pa"^^ J2 
prevent illiteracy; the appropriate govorrtmer.. ■ ^ .^e in preventionrand an an- 

*"d P^f tcation of_its_ findings: We-be}U/e that the establ shment of 
^p^^ '^'^^'^J"^-'^^ '^"-^O^.*^^ 9° ^^o^using upon the 

^IJ^^^'"'^^ problem; the cause of students' failure to achieve a pro- 
TiLiency in reading. ^ 

Educatiorfnd l^^hnr^-^^^" ^^?^?",'T"' ^^^ ^^^ of the House Committee on 
"""tion and Labor to support S.J. Re .._lD2. _tfe request that a copy of this 

Sub^nl?^rf V^r-^ ''^''^^^ fpr the March 20, 1986 heading of the 

Subcotumttee on EU.nentary, Second ry and Vocational Education. 

Thank you for your attention to the views of The American Legion. 




Xp Rlggirr;' Director 
National Legislative Commission 
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R U D 01.F.. F.L.E.ftC H 

24 BCLOCN AVCHUK _ 
DOMS FmNV. N>. 109Z2 

HarcE 18, 1986 



H«n^ iugastus P. Hawkins 

sSScSSSttoe on Ble«entary, Secondary, ana Vocational Education 
U.St Hoi^'e mi Hepresehtatives 
Baom B 346 C Rayburn Building 
WBSlxing6»n* D.C, 20515 ' 

DeeT ObngreBSJnan Hawkins, 

Please indlude-tfie fallowing in the record of the illiteracy 
hisaring oh Harch 20th • 

Ihterhatiinal stetistics.assuie that anyone with at least 
four years scfiioling_is_literate._ YettheU.S, has over 
23 milliin illiterates. even thou|:h ije have l^^d compulsory ^ 
edutstion lor « huadred years. Why? Because our schools tea^^^ 
^S^dihl ?05?lvJ 905t u^ the whole-word or "look-and-say"^fiethod. 
irtSfs nine vearrt£-§) and ^oduoes learning disabxlities 
S-tf tltil^lffilaoy.. In oon?rast, ^^^^^^^'''^^ 
independent reading in the first term of fxrst grade. 

Th*Bi facis hay^ been provid by 124 scientifia studies^^ince 
iqil. A 1984 survey^by the National issessment of Educational 
P^ifcest lu^d^t^Sl? of our high ^Sj^l^.f ^f^^^^^.^f ^^'^"^* 
*iTT .nft«^v, -r*r cftllere study o« f^r fiJbfetter-l/to-iBenial 3oi3, 



Sill enoush foVcollege study o^ for ^a^tter-l/to-meniai 2oXi. 

?aoed Sitf readinL^ft^ ^^^^-"^^J^^^^^ '^^^ 
look for familiar words and skip *r guesa. the rest. 

In Its 1986 booklet "What Works" the.H.S^ Department of 
they ^oulC read more. 

HssppCtfuily yours, 

Eudol^ Fleiich- ,^^^cx 
mitlicr «1* ''Why Johnny Can't Head" C1955) 

and "Why Jaht>ny Still C^'t Head" (l98l) 
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FORT COLLINS HIGH SCHOOL 

1400 REMlNOTON 

FORT COLLiNS, CO 80624 
(aoa) 483-31 10 



March 17. 1986 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairtnan 

SuBcoramntee on Elementary. Secondary, and Vocational Education 

Uni ted States. House of Representatives 

Room B 346 C Rayburn Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative Hawkins: 

hearing^on^MarSlo? following in the record of yo-ir illiteracy 

H«uolnn!i; |0 y^^?*^a90;the.sigh£^word system of learning to read was 
developed for hearing-impaired children. In typical edQcatibnal fashion, 
this^new system-was touted as innovative form children and. in th^ 
style of educnprs^ without. any research it be^me "fer superior" to 
beginning reading with phonics. ^.uperiur co 

TQcc^Sr ^? Jf"^s.the debate over begiubJbg reading has raged.- In 
li li In ^"^^'*"^J?°"^,Se3'^i"9 Associ.ation.conroiSsiQfied Jean_Cball 
fh^ r.- -^^^''^V^i? years- research. When Dr. Chall reported 

m^ff^^^^'?"^ finding_s_that . beginning reading with phonics was the 
TSpv h?5 n^^I- ^^^^S^?!'*' u°^^-^- deniarlted , he report- bicause 
they_did not agree wi£h.i£,__Many were on paid editorial boards of 
non-phonic" basal publishing companies. 

j.tJ^^^3j^st_ten-yMr study.at-the University of Illinois, funded 
°y "^!'_.^s ?y.f3r the most comprehensive study..jn_£bat. researchers 
c^^^^°^ "^"^ reading-related di-iplines. Hundreds of children were 
studied during this, period of . resr./ch, and the-report wds meticulously 
JLdP^^ "''^'^^^5?^' involved. . report, -'Becoming a Nation 0? ^ 
Readers,. _bas-reaffirmed the importance of phonics in the beginning 
to read process. Again, the IRA has belittUd this facet of the riport. 
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3/17/86 imteracy Hearing (page 2) 

As a teacher of readiDg_K-12i_for_20_yearSi and now teac 
in high school, I am more convinced tbanever.that.besinning phonics 
is absolutely essential . I have senior studentswhoseSAT verbal test 
scores are frightening. Nearly every one of those students_who_ cannot 
spelU also cannot sound out words and are- poor readers. They are__ 
skilled in guessing meaning with context clues because they are intelligent, 
but lack basic decoding skills. 

Is not fifty years of poor reading and spelling skills proof enough 
that we need to at least try "the other system"— phonics—nationwide? 

As it is, we have pat billions in tB.renierii at ion and no thing into the 
cause: The teaching of bsgin-M'ng reading with phonics first is aspecial- 
ized skill so there wbUld need to be a huge staff-development program. But 
we have everything to gain and ribthihg to lose. 

I also would like your conmittee to support Ed Zorinsky's bill 
to establish a National Commission on Illiteracy. We must do something. 
We have the research; we only need action. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be heard; I hope legislators 
are listening. 



WP/pv 




c Edward Zorinsky 
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pm Pine esmmuniry eoLLiei 

5675 South Academy Boulevard • Colorado Spring*. CO 80906 S49B • (303| 576-771 1 
Develbpmentat Studies, Box 14 



March 18, 1586 



Honorable Augustus F, Hawkins, 
Chairman, Subcoramitteo on Elementary, 
Secondary^ _and vocational Education 
United States House. of Representatives 
Room B 34 6 C Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Sir: 



^^t^ g^''^^^^^^"'- P^^g^^^s.afe- required to take our couple! In 
math, English, reading, and spelling. We serve about " 

sis r ^ L" 

system fails and some fall through the nf^dk^ - m"«S H ' ^ ~ 



MY ANSWERS: 



Parents have a responsilbility to helb teach ^-k^;^ 

h»ir, ^ ?hild shows that he/she hai a reading Droblem 

^^F^Hs -"^"^ available immediately in .gverr school rlga^dlesr 
tL^'^Vnr.d^'^" ^-^'^ ''elp-ThO^ld be con^^!n^ue]%%= 
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Eyerv child should be surrounded with bodies, magazines 



nation of ours; teachers who can teach other teachers j who ca 
examples and again the delivery system is in place (the pu 
schools.) utilize what is how in place. 



These are only a few of my observations from forty years of 
helping people inprove their reading skills. I am certain the 
reading experts of the nation have many other suggestions! 



Sincerely, 



Dr* .Elizabeth H. Gibson , 
Reading Instructor 
Pevelopinental Studies 
Pikes Peak Community College 



cc/ Senator Edwaxd Zi^tiiisRy 
United States Senate 
443 Russell Seriffta Of fice Building 
• Washington, D.C. 20510 



NOTE- I WODLD LIKE TO HAVE THIS ^.ETTER INCLUDED IN THE 
fHE~REC"ORD OF THE IHiLITERAC^ HEARING ON MARCH 20^ 
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GCBAUDINe E. ROOCERS 



4IB STUYVESANt AVENUE 
UYNDHUfiSt. NEW JERSEY 07071 



(201) 436^2044 



March lb, 1986 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman 

SuBdoimhittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational Education 
House of Representatives 
Raybxirn Building - Rpoin B 364 C 
Washington, D. C. 20515 



Your support, and the support of your coinnxttee, for Senator ZorinsJcy' 
bill. The National Comnission on IlliterL . . , would be most 
appreciated. 

Concerning the March 20 hearing of your subcommittee on illiteracy, 
^ ^ ^"^^osing my written, testimony, which I will appreciate your 
including in the written record on the hearing, ; 

I am also sending a copy of this material to Senator Zorinsky. 



Sir: 



Very truly yours. 




End. 



cc (with enclosure); The Honora^ile Edward Zorinsky 
united States Senate 



443 RiiiBsell Senate Office Building 
Washington, D. C. 20510 




PHONICS PlRS'i' 

TalK Given at tti.}.^«9le_Forum on September 21, 1985 
Washington, U. C. 
By Geraldine E. Rodqers 



The Kur«weil Readinq Machine "reads" books for the Jil ma, tututr^y r.rii.; 
into a human voice. We are born with what wnouhts to a Kutzweil Uce.aincj Mjchine 
in our heads. It just has to be progranuned to read print by learninq lef er sounds : 

Dr. Wilder Penfield, a neurosurgeon, said the conscious activity of th^ 
ioind goii froni the higher brain stem up into parts of the two sides of the brain. 
He called this conscious part of the brain the "higher brain mechanism." Ruhhtr.g fror. 
the brain stem up into other parts of the two sides of the brain another aysLe... he 
called the braih'i computer. A kinJ of switcV, in the brain stem connects our miii.is wi 
our coo^uters. He can decide to turn the switch on or off, listen to what our com;.ut(- 
are doing, change cheir behaviors, or iijuorc Lh^.i., i.. wi,j.ch .t .u.o U.c . oinj.ui. . . ... i • 

an activity as we think about something eise. 

lir. Hilde Mosse, uhu puJiattician/i.r.ycl. i .n i i m . .-..litl mr-.i '»r ...n .'..-il-,- 
actions, once learned, a.re handled by our brain.s' computers. Nothimj is ever ic.r.u.-i 
without paying conscious attention t6 it WHILE being learned, once learned, it can bo 
done automatically. While We think of other things. These actions include walkin;. 
talking, tying shoelaces, typing, and many more, including lijjAUiNc;. Hon-iii:., p-obJ^i..- 
can come frocn not being able to form necessary conditioned reflexes so o»'- comp.n . : . 
can do decoding automatically, or by cstabl ialii citiA i.r.ictLcinVj wroii-j mm'I.x. ■ ; 

according to Dr- Mosse. 

She said the "set" on meaning should not be interrupted When r , n.}. . 
we learn how to turn print to sbur.d. Our brUins' computers should functio;, 1 v.^« 
KurzWeil machine, automatically. O .r minds sliould be totally fiT..- with n^... . :-ns 

the page for maximum readinq c.mprel.ension. A readier who kaics to think M....... d...:on 

in reading is like a walker who starts t. stare . hi:; feet. Like the wolkr' . t..." 
reader will stumble. 

It is, therefore, almost UNBKLIEVABL.*- that the method for t'?^^'i:xiii; luaiMi 
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in most African fir.t gr^ia* forces childrori to fo^Kii PEJWAMEOT, CWSClOtK attention 
on decoding iteelf. such reading mlaica the activity of a pertly deaf i>erson ihen 
■training to catch a converiatibnj uiing only the PEW aounds he heara and the context 
of the conversation, he COMSCICXISLY GUESSES at Biasing words. THAT ia what basal 
reader phbhies REALLY is; teaching children to use only « PEW letter sounds cbnadioualy: 
to GOESS at a aisaing word frco the cohtekt bf the memorired sight w^rds they can 
already read. By contrast, trye phonics programs teach iost children by January of 
first grade to form reliable cbnditibned reflexes between all 44 phonemes in English 
as they occur in syllables. Mqre practice ia needed after Jahuajry to develop these 
skills to autooaticity, but eventually their brains' computers operate just nxe the 
Kurrweil machine, if their conscious nihdi chobTO to listen (;:ima«ber, their mind's 
attention is free) they will have MAXIMUM comprehension, with NO guessing. 

The Japanese do not use oyr alphabet. They use Kanji picture characters 
and Kana syllable characters, some Japanese strbJce patients can read WILY the Kanji 
picture charaet§rs While others can read ONLY the Kana syllable characters. Memories 
of different kinds of print are obviously stored in different parts of the brain. 

In 1890, William James wrote of what was ccanncn knowledge then from 
autopsies on stroke patients who had lost the ability to read. Alphabetic sound-bearing 
print was stored on the left side of the brain in the angular gyrus r^lon. 

All the evidence points to the fact that conditioned reflexes are 
established to the left angular gyrus area for print read ai sbund but to the right 
angular gyrus area for print read as pictures or sight words. 

Today work is being d « on the brain In Which living people are observed • 
as they read. Americana today, who learned with sight-words and phony phonics, can 
re«d alphabet . iv .*th BOTH sidei bf thi brain, unlike Willi^ James' classical 
stroke patier. the ultimate effect c? reading by sight words, some PEW letter 

sounds aha :bhtoxt guessing is mixed dominance, using memory banks on BOTH sides of 
the brain on the sane stimulus.. Mixed dominance is very undesirable. To use Samuel 
Blumenfeld's term, we are jamming the reflexes in children's brains. 
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Something else interferes With automatic reading, "tt-graders need 
tWb fixations to see a sight-word, hut Japanese characters need only one fixation. 
How can a child reaci a sight word "all at once" With the right brain vfhich sees things 
-all at once" when he can see only the first half of the word all at once? By conscious 
guessing, of course. 

Two hundred fifty of the highest frequency words are three-quarters of 
v^rSs in children's books. When children know them and how to guess froo a few 
letter sounds, the damage is hidden till they leave contrbll^ vocabulary for harder 
b<Joks Where guessihg does hot work since they never heard the new words. Texts 
today THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL are dumbed down since most children cannot really read. 
So they never learn the vocabulary and syntax of western civilization's litcrucur*.: . • 
THIS is the reason the SAT scores are dropping. 

Geraldine E. Rodger s 
419 Stuyvesant Avenue 
Lyhdhurst. New Jersey 07071 
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t<ASTisr CATUnnRAr . dbooklyn, nli; v.;kk. si;pTnKPr-;R 9, 1^.^:^ 



For the Past twelve ycari:, 1 have had the good fort-uno Co Be using 
Stngr; S^13r^ Read and Wc drte -.»t . ,,e MISFORTUNE to have to use it only as a 
suppIemahCil reading prograhi ih the school aystero in which I teach. I used 
t;inSf7 iipel^ iar' i and Wrii^e to ovcrcLJte the damage done by the basal sight-word 
readers^ those programs Dr^ Rudolf Fleach has rightly named "The Dismal Dozen." I 
have used it for remediation at second and third grades and as supplemental material 
at first grade. It vorks; it really works. Wh^ it works is something of a mystery to 
the outsider, because even the Dismal Dozen all ciaija to use good, solid phonics. So, 
what i» the difference between GOOD phonics and BAD phonics? I will tdjk about what 
separates tbea. 

In 1977-1970, I took a six months' sabbatical leave and tested the oral 
reading accuracy, relative speed, reversals, and reading comprehension of about 900 
second graders, in this country and in Luxembourg, Holland, Sweden, Gertnahy, Austria 
and Prance. My reeult* showed that we were developing different kinds of readers, 
based on the programs used In first grade; Real phonics prbgrmns like Sing, spell. 
Read and jfcite , both here and in Europe, developed very accurate, fast readers, M.'o 
were capable of excellent readihtj comprehension. Programs which did not teach real 
phonics produced readers who made many error*;, read slowly, made many i;evcrsals, and 
y^re not capable of reading with high comprehension. 

My data was sent to "reading experts," almost ait of wljoju iievcr rcfjliod, 
and I began to dig in the literature for the reason for the rejection of my flat 
proof that real phonics works best, here and in Eubrpe; For the past seven years, l 

have been digging in libraries and in historical material. I will talk of the 

,v 

conclusions i have nade, one of which is that we have institutionalized reading failure 
in this country, and most ''reading experts" have a vested interest in that sinking ship. 
They are not interested in the water pouring in through the holes in their ship, or 
in the fact that the Soviet Union, which teacSes real phonics, has no reading problem. ' 
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Concerning my conclusions: to read alphabetic print properly moans ^ j 
hear the printed page as well as we hear the h\anan voiced the Kurzweil Reading Machine 
Is a remarkable invention. It "reads" books for the blind, turninq print into a 
human voice. Even more remarkable is that we are, almost all of us, born with w»:ut 
amounts to a kurzweil Reading Machine inside our heads. Our brains just have to be 
prograimned to read print the way the Kurzweil machine does, which is, of course, 
by learning the sounds of printed letters, or phonics. 

Our brains are a cemarkable gift of Cod, like two-way sending and 
receiving radio sets, with a computer inside. The evidence indicates that one side 
of our brain deals, Eor the most, port, with L'pace, and Uiu other side Jeals with 
material, for the most part, that concerns time- It is fascinating that our brains 
appear to be dividuil, re or loss, so that our minds can deal with the two aspects 
of the material vor -l: spc'.ce and time. With the use of our br.iins, our miiids therefore 
can interact and de.il with the material world, and our bodies can carry out the orders 
given to them by our minds. 

Dr. WiltJer I'oniield, the famous iieurosui»jeoii wiio «.Ji(?il not loi.g ayo, 
a religious man, ^vrote The Mysstery of the Mind r many yoors of operating on 

human brains, he came to believe that the mind irst observable at what is cal'.eii 

the higher brain stem, deep inside the brain, the activity of the mind travels from 
the higher brain stem up into parts of the two sid??s of the brain. Dr. Penfl'^ld called 
this conscious part of the brain the "higher brain mechai.i-.m." But also running from 
the brain stem up into the other parts of the two sides of the brain is another system 
which he callod the brain's computer (its automatic sensory motor mechanism.) 
Dr. Penfield told of a kind of switch deep inside the brain which connects our conscious 
mind with our brain's computer. A person can decide to turn the switch on or off, 
which is to say, to listen to what his computer is doing, to alter its behavior, or 
to ignore it. In which case the computer can carry on an activity while the person is 
thinking about something else. 
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Dr. Hilde Moase, the pediatrician/psycbiicri.'it:, wrote The Compl^te^ 
H:^b6^ of Chiidren'3 R^dirg g^gordc^ (ignored by our ■•re..ding cM^erts" and h^vur 
nantioned in the much fcalkea 6f 0. s. Government reoort, B c co c iing » Watte ^dera. 
which was written by "reading exports. ") Dr. Mossft eaid moat of 5ur ordojiar, aily 
actions are handled by our brain's computer, once we have learned them, which is to 
M^y, once they have been "conditioned. " Ndthing is ever learnt or conditioned without 
p lying conscious attention to it WHILE it ia being learned: AFTER it 13 learned, it 
can be d5hQ automatically. While we had to pay conscious attention to aii activity 
while it waa being learned, once it is "ronditibned. " we can then think about other 
thinga while our ccmputer handles the work. These activities, to which we once had t6 
pay conscious ottentio-i ahd Which now should bo done automatically, include wnlkinq. 
talking, tying shoelaces, typing, and nany, many more ,^ihcluaihg, significantly, BEkuJ: . 
Dr. Moiie said reading problems can come from not being able to form the necessary 
Conditioned reflexes so; that our ccmputera ca:hij36 the work' automatically, or by 
establishing and practicing wrong reflexes. Another term she uaed for wrong reflexes 
was "an ispaifaeht of autcnatic mechanisms." 

Let us consider what an Impairment of autoaatic mechanisms might mean 
, In other daily activities besides reading, one which io moat obvious is talking. 
Wh-n thir not autoaatic, the reiuTt is stuttering. Consider what happena with 
scHMthiD? elae, aa winple aa bruahing your teeth. If you picked up your toothbrush 
ixi the momlhg and had to study cbnaciously in which direction to move the toothbrush 
tc get it inside your mouth, and the.. n it wai finally Inside your mouth, you 
had to decide carefully whether to > Ack and forth or up and down, and if you 

had to study the cap on your tooth ^nd then conacioualy decide whether to 

t\im it clockwiae or counterclockw.de to got it off, »ou Would be aufferihg 2r6m i- 
tizneht of autcnatic mechanisms. Almost ncbody th-. . about these things excec 
i -vby learning to do them, And we laugh a*- its Ilttltj awkwardneaBea. 

W« are enchanted wi*^h a baby's fumbling, bumbling first steps while 
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ha is ieirhing (cbhditiohlho) the automatic activity of walking. But, if we concentrate 
conicioualy on our Btepm the wty the baby does, we wiil not only be Impairing our 
autaaatic mechaniaiP (which he doea not yet liAveJ , i.uc we will most likely fall on our 
faces. Our nindu ahould be free, When walicing, to think about wjiere are going, and 
not HOW 've are going to move our bodiea in that direction. 

So it 1b with risading. Dr. Kosae aald the t" on meaning should not 
be interrupted when reading, once we have learned how to read. Our minds should i>. 
totally occupied with the ideas on the page, if wc arc going to road with maximum 
reading cbbiprehehsloh; Once the reader starts thinkiinj about the act of reading itself, 
he Is like the walker who starts to stare at his feet, aw^, like the walker, he will 
fall flat on hi« face. He will stiiJale or staniner. 

We actually have statistical proof that prosent-day readers, trained 
in the phony phcnicc of the basal readers, are stmublihg more when reading than in 
times gone padt. Studies of eye moveofenta while reading for modern readers show them 
making fdr more regressions than in years past, wh-re ths eye goe« back to look at 
print it has already aeehi Regrertslohs In rr.^ding are like "ttuLtering when speakiikg. 
This has happened because the sight- worri basal reader, phony phonics deliberately 
Interferes with the formation of true, automatic conditioned ref.Xexes In readlrj, and 
makes it necessary for Che reader ALWAYS, so to speak, to watch i»is feet. No wonder 
they develcp problem readers I They are like people who are hard of hearing, and who 
hav'T great trouble foliowinc; cbnversatiohs because of all the words they miss. Hard- 
of li<:arlrjg people have to guess the missing words from the c-ntf^xt of the conversation. 
Listening, of course, should be as automatic -^n activity as talking, but for these 
poor people Whose hearing has deteriorated, it is no longer automatic. It is, 
therefore, alaiost UNBELIEVABLE that the method for teaching reading in t^ai American 
schools, which claim to use phonics. Is based on the same kind of activity that a 
partially aeaf person goes through when straining to catch a conversation: using only 
the fe.. sounds he has heard, and the context of the convers.'.tion, he CONSCIOUSLY GUESSES 
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at the missihg words, that is what basal reader "phonies'* isj using only a few 
letter sounds consciously to GUESS at a missing word, the way a partly d<-nf person, 
doei. By contrast. Sing, Spell, Read and Write phonics means to form n totally 
reliable, AUTOMATIC conditioned ref^ between all the 44 phonemes in English, an 
they occur in syllables, so that • i the eyes travel across the page, the brairi's 
computer autoiriatidally prbduccss a flawlens internal voice sp:i;iXing the print, just 
like the Kurzweil reading machine. If the conscious mind chooses to listen to c'r,:: 
prodaat that the computer is producing so flawlessl: (remember; the mine's attention 
is frca), the conscious mind will have MAXIMUM r^adijig cociprehcnsion, with NO guessing. 
i: an ANYONE want readers to GUESS print instead of to HEAR it? Yet the fact is that 
most reading experts are oh the side of consciously guessingi Obviously, the readers 
they product; can never read automatically. 

English has perhaps half a million words, all of which must be read by 
syllables, as the ahcxeh*: Greeks and Romans read them. Instead of teaching syllables, 
sight-word basal readers teach high-frequency words. Sinco only ICQ words niake 
half of anything ih print, and since 250 of the highest-frequency words are three-quarters 
of the words in children's books, the damage the basal readers do is hidden for the 
majority of Children until they got into harder books (as in high school) , where 
guessing unknown words from letter sounds s'. .ply does hot work, because the children 
never heard these harder words. Childre.. should be taught SYIXABLES, not WORDS, just 
as w 3ae By the ^-i-rlert Etruscans about 600 B. C. . , by tlic ancient Greek - and Romans, 
ond I all of Europe until the l9t}. century. When phonics students' rofeetn^ifficnilt words 
in thn '^pper grades, they sound them out so that they can say them, and figure out 
the ueaning from the material they are reading^ So they learn the language of 
book: che same way they learned the spoken language. Iron* heaving the wortf ind 
figuring out what the words meant frooi th-j „T^ersation (context) . But t\' little 
basal reader guessors cannot hear tne words, and so they never learn the lun*- viage of 
real literature, "his is the reason the SAT scores are -dropping. 
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As 1 told Sue Dickoon once, the author of Sing , Spell ,- Read and Write , 
I enjoy the fact that her -ferris wheel*- BOng (which my first graders have always 
loved) is really prac • ing syllables very like those taught in ancient Greece. 
H. I, Ma. ou of France said -there is evideiSce that ancient Greek children sung the 
alphabet, and he told of the elaborate syllabar, a 300 B. C. teachers' guide dug 
out of the sands in North Africa, with forris-wheel ty^e syllables on it! I nuspect 
those ancient Greek children sang not just the letters l>ut the syllables, very much 
as Sue Dickson has her 20th century children do with the ferris wheel song, which 
they love so much. Years ago, my principal usi^ to wglk dawn the hall to stand 
out?^:V- the dcrr, to hear the children go through this exercise, as they were enjoiing 
iL ::o inucli ;iiul it soumlcd f.u nico. 

The Ultimate aim of first-grade reading should be to teach children to 
form correct condition(?d reflexes between printed phonemes and their nourvds, and 
between the print^ Bj'llables built froS thra imd their sounds, Sinct, Spoil, Read arrf 
Ifclte ihaiudes 17 little story books with totally uncontrolled vocabulary, giving 
the necessary heavy practice on printed aylliible-t5-36uhd correspondence, on which 
proper, automatic cohaitionod reflexes are baaed. They. provide quite a contrast to 
the controlled-vcc«bular , phony phonics, -guessing" basal readers in most schools today. 

our public schSoIs have been making children partially deaf when fr -d with 
print since at least 1930, maXing it IMPOSSIBLE for students to reao autonat.^cal..^ , and 
therefore sharply lowering their .'•reading ca^reherision:" In alroc£t al) American schools, 
the 5hiia^eh ave actually DRILLED in y_^ssing, like the hard-of-hearim:. Go, while 
experts are destroying the abil. ::y to read with a complete cbnceHtratibn on m-aning, 
which means to • • l completely automatically, they have the gall to say they ar-i 
teaching for "meaning. I" 

But, teaching children to guess at prlHt, Instead of to sound it out as 
Sing, Spell, Read and Write does, is not ALL the reading exports have been doing. 
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TO understand a particularly vicious effect of the sight-word, phony phonics basal 
readers, we have to jump over to Japan and watch how they hnndle prir.L. The Japanese 
do not use our alphabet. Instead, they have Chinbjr; characters (which are pictures 
with meanings) and also symbols of their own which uta/id just for syllable sounds (like 
Fe, fl, fo, fum, in the nursery rhyme.) The best woy to qct the effect of rcadincj 
Japanese is to read the sentence we all know: I New York: the picture of the henrt in 
like the Chinese characters, or like that part of the Japanese writing called Kanji. We 
read the picture for its MEANING. It has no obuhd. ^t,e rest of the sentence is made of 
letters which have sound, so they are like the syllable part the Japanosc writing, 
the Karia. 

Some Japanese stroke patients, who have had Braih damage, can read ONLY the 
Kanji picture characters, while socne other Japanr^e stroke patient can read ONLY the 
Kana syllable characters: It Is obvious they ^iro storintj ihu memories of the diffcr<jnt 
kinds of print in different parts of the brain. SincL spatial pictures are handled 
by the right side of the brain, it is not surprising to road that Konit i» con-: i di..rod 
to be "decoded" by the right brain. Since sound, which is a timed jctivity, is 
handled, in its speech aspects, by the lei't side of the brain, it is tc be expec ted 
that Kana characters would be xtored on the left side of the brain: 

Back in 1890, tK ' famous psychologist William James wrote of what w:*^ 
canjnon knowledge at that ^:iine concerning where alphabetic print was stored in the 
brain: unquestionably, on the left side, the side that was known to control speech: 
Sdnie stroke patients in this country jnd in Europe had lost the ability to road print. 
When autopsies were done cn these poor people, it was found they :idd »:-ijnagb in i 
part of the left brain kncvm as the angular gyrus region, called also Brodman.n's 
Area 39. Or. Mnssc said the same kinds of regions appear on bctii sides of the brain, 
so it may be assumed that the Japanese Kanji pictures are store^^ in the RIGHT ah^JuIar 
gyrus, Brodmanh's 39 regirn, w ■ . -al u'ith print SPATIALLY, instead of 

on a sequential SOL.S o*- eu, be-ili. James and alX r.h^ other nineteenth century 
psychologiLta were not .«/.rpi.i"id that alphabetic print memories were stored on the 
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left aide of the Brain, because thoy knew langua3c was handled there. 

So, .-.s James and oUicr psychologists reported before 1890, stroke 
patients who had 'laroage in the area of the left angular gyrus lost ALL ability to 
read jjrint, unlike the Japanese who lose eitheir the sound or the picture portion. 
That was because, at that time, printed word memories were stored in alphabetic 
languagers ONLY in the area of the left angular gyrus. People who learned to 
read alphabetic print used ONLY the memory banks on the left side of the brain, 
the sound side. There was no reason to use the PICTURE side to read print based on 

sound: 

Today, work is ^'ly Oonc on the tuiu:L*oiis 61 Ciitj Drain, with new 
techniques, no that its actions can be si on in livinq people, as well as observed 
by autopsies on those who have died, TKi^e new t^echniques, today, ' lOw that people 
reading alpbab* .. ,,;'int in Amcri: a arc reading with BOTH sides of the brain, unlike 
the earlier stroke patients reported by James and others. So here is the ultijnate 
effect of teaching children to read by right-words (orint considered like pictures), 
•-vne fev7 aetter sounds, and context guessing. Children are being drilled to use 
BOTH memory banks in the braiu: the "pir Vure" and the "sound" one. As might be 
expected, the brain research today shows readers arc storing printed memories on 
BOTH sides of the Brain. 

That is not a good thing, Ixkt using two eyes, or two hands. To p-^rfor™ 
an activicy nVe naadin^:, doroIn<^ncc should be established for picture print SOLELY to the 
right, and for sound-bearing print SOLELY to the left. Mixed dominanc*- on such <ad£ivitiea 
1^5 very undesirable. For instance, it can bo one of the causes of stuttering, w*- 
speech is on b8th sides 6f the brain. Diilling children to look a- woid-i as 
picture forms (sight-words) and, AT THE SAME TIME, as let ter-fW3unds (by guessi-- 
a few letters) is a direct cause of mixed daninance, in my opinion, and mevjs tb... 
gre jamming the reflexes in our children's brains. That, by itself, should cause 
conscious context guessinc;, and make a true condIti5hed reflex an imp'^ssibiUty . 
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But scwething else interf/»r >, , . .r-^ti'? cji/'itioned 

roflex when alphabetic print is re^jd like ■ - ; t tri«- i<<ie trie I .sj,*, 

spatially, or "all at once," Little childrc.-i ex. . . .c vr: tv*i cJ.xaViuns 

(moviancnts of the eyes) to see ALL of a Kight-'vok "* '.' .nn • i si Jo of t'><' 
brain do^s not operate sequentially. If the child xb ^-iTx t i.' fi.'ie of t.'.<i br/<in; 
he "reads" the sight word "all-at-once," with the firat £\>.a,?nn, tefore he has been 
able to see the whole word. How does he reftd the Whole v.; * .en he can drily see 
the first half? By guessing, of cour-ie. In B eco mi ng a ^ a ^ xn y ot^ leaders , clear 
confirmation is given on page li that "reading expejrts" expect readers to start 
"guessing" a word as soon as they see its first few letters, a;/<^ sight-word trained 
tender*; DO that, using consciousness and showing an inipairment of automatic mechanisms, 
because they have been drilled to use the right side of the brain, the "all-at-bnce" 
side. But children who learn to read by TRUE phonics, like Si?ig , Spell , Read and Write , 
use the memory banks on the LEFT side of the brain, which operate sequentially. They 
do not make up their mind what a word is till they have seen ALL of it: They read It 
BY SOUND, automatically, and DO NOT GUESS. 

But even the guessing is hot the enNd of the sad stoiry and all the reason 
for our terrible reading disabilities in this country. Reading is only the door into 
the tower of knowledge, to refer to a medieval picture drawn to show "learning," Once 
children know how to redd, they can START to be educated. Marva Collins of Chicago^ 
who tc^iches real phonics, has . thir£ graders reading Chaucer, and h«r upper graders 
reading even heavier, F£AL literature^ It ia ho wdhder her students* essays show 
incredible language ability t wonderful syntax, marvelous vocabulary. She has been feeding 
them wonderful syntax and marvelous vocabulary in the bbokfl she has them reading. Yet 
£s8al eaders and most subject t'^xts in our schools today are "dumbed drvn" so the 
children never have the chance to acquire the complex vocabulary and syntax of the 
literature of Western Civilization. 

When all is said and dohe, perhaps the two »v;t books for growth in syntax 
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fthd vocaiBulary are '^.:iO^J'.r i hat Abraham Lincoln used as a child; Shakospeare and the 
Bible. The majeiuic language of his speeches was no accident, but ho would never have 
developed it if he .i.:': ueen limited to cdcAic booths arid TV like tho 20th curitury 
children caught in the wilderness of inner-city schools, where the opportunity tu 
le.nrn has been d'. ' -oyed by reading experts, because they have be«n wiring our jx>or 
little children's brains wrong. 

SirtgT Spellr i^ead and write does justice tu tho littlo children. It 
hot only provides all the essential training and practice necessary for forming 
permanent, automatic conditioned rcfloxos between print .md suund , but it pruviUeu 
materials to arouse the children's interest. The chilcJren's ♦attention i ^. assured 
when their interest is aroused, and, without conscious attention on an activity or 
lesson, the activity or lesson can never be learned. S-i-n^, Si>g-ll , Road and Wri t<' 
has the built-in child-delight that guarantees the inter eat which produces a tti'nt ion- 
Children love it, and what they love, they pay attention to, and what they pay attention 
to they learn. 

Sing, Spell, Read and Write is an extraordinarily effective reading 
psrogram, i^nd I know of no other like it. T am delighted that CBN and you are arranging 
to use it. in your school^ 

Geraldine E. Rodgers 

419 -Stuyvesant Avenue 

tyhdhurat, New Jersey 07071 

(Talk given at Pilgrim Baptist Cathedral, 628 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, N. y. 1120") 
September 9 , 1985 
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A CbUNTER-REPORT 



TO THE SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, THE HONORABLE WILLIAM J. BENNETT 



ON THE REPOPT OF THE COMMISSION ON READING 



BECOMING A NATION OF READERS 



IWTRbDUCtlbN 

Tbe purpose of -thiB-report is to make you aware of ^-he neoeasitj- to withdraw 
geconinq a .Natlon of Readers , the report of the ConmiBiibn on Reading (1985: NIE 

No, 400-83-0057) and to appoint a new Coaahlisibh bh Reading, cocnpbsed of 
*^*'^®*^?eable laypersons, not "readi^^ expcrts,^*' tp research the area properly and 

^epo^^V This Coun^^^ 

pertinent information - testimony, if you will - which is totally omitted from the 
b«ckground_ihforn«tioh of the report.- the omission of such pertinent information 
"ight.be attributed to intellectual sloa, But,^ whatever the cause, the area cannot 
*^_P?OE«>^ly «nderBtppd_ without it,, and.thia iDforoatioh h>i; no place in the "reading 

°? The -reading exiperts" hoyr c:<:T,r.nBtrated cbhclusively 

that, as prisoners of their own peculiar frame of refere^ice, they are incapable of 
seeing outside it. 



*c*dOTic nonstrosi their_6wh little bubble of 

the hei e-and-now, almost totally divorced £. . . je historical^ .comparative 
geographical or psychologically brain-linked ^ ' - . - reading instruction, all 
of_vihich_a£e_eBiBeDtial for understanding th' :> '.-.h Because of their ignorance, 
they hay© missed the paraaount_fact:_ whst . : . Caught in most American first 

^9<^y i^pt.correct, automatic cor a ^ ■ - 'flejces_ih reaSihg, biSt the 
establishment and practice of wrong reflexes phrase Dr. Hilde Mgsse, uho 

wrote The Complete Haigbook of Childrfen*s Read, j ^ j-rf orders . Human sciences Press, 
lOC.^.NeW York, New ?ork, I9B2: As a physician and psychiatrist, Dr. Mosse knew 
what she was talking ol^ut - bv.t the "experts" apparently hover heard of her.) 

'*^^****5^!l_^"__^*??^"? «''^*l_F®*^A"?_iD this country and_ Europe iD_1977-1978 and my 
library research for th, goven years since then has determined that the real cause 
pf_ourj::eading_dIffta'"ries is Qie establishing of faulty conditioned reflexes at 
the very beginning_pf _ reading_instyfuctibn,_the_cri tic . initial three to six months 

^come ingrained for life._ .Faulty conditioned. reflexes are being 
forsiad dOTlnantiy to the memory bank for meani ng -bearing print in the right angular 
« gyrus area of the bralh^ which is suitable only for print like Chinese characters. 
Chlnaie characters are ?neat little squares,? as Stella S. F. Liu described them, 
*«4.can_ lM^_perceived_"all__at once, ".or globally, which is how the right side of the 
^"^.'"'^ctlonsj sjpatially. Correct _c Hot being formed 

solely to ^e nenory bank for sound- bearing print in the left angular gyrus area, 
of the brain, *rt»ich^ide of .the brain functions sequentially, go.it is suitable. for 
our_aJphab6iic system. Where words must be read as sequences of syllables, and npt__ 
as aoanlng-bearicg. whole characters. Beginning readers require two visual fixations 
to alphabetic word_of_ average length, so in hb Way ban beginning readers see 

*'^°^?_f^^l^t yords all at once like Chinese, characters. .The:. result is -that when 
chlldrsn read printed alphabetic words with the right brain they are forced. to guess - 
to.retort to consciousness - which obviously makes the format .on of an automatic 
conditioned, refl«x_aD_lmj?Qssibi I ity: Beginning readers must be introduced to print 
as ^ottM^bearing characters, not meaning- bear ipg characters, and must be taught to 
'•**_P5^t »yllaWe by syilable, which i8_ how _t it, arid how the_whble 

Western World ^ught it up until almost the nineteenth century. _lt_is bow_tnost Latin 
language countries atl II teach it, and, significantly, how the Soviets teach it, 
9iyin9 their eh iidreri pointers to point at syllables THROUGH THIRD GRADE, and the 
Soviets, as we all know, have. virtually no reading problem, while our problems with 
the meaning-bearing whole-word approach have reached catastrophic proportions. 
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Japanesi writing cbniiate of two diatirict kinds of symt^Pig ; the Kd"a_ <syllable) 
characteri, devoid of mesniDg and nnlv rtipreflenting syllable spimdy^ and the Kanji 
(Chlneae tSp««_ of .characters) devoid of aound and represent ing only meaning . In 
StfillA P. Llu'8 article, "Decoding and Ccxnprehension in Peading Chiflcse," in 
pina PeitelBon'a book, ggW-GuItural Perspectives on ReaaXng. arid . Bead ing tieaWcW, 
International Reading Association, N«iarK, DelaWare^ I978^_»he ccferjs tp_an_article 
in Cortex in I97I by s;. Sasahvma and_Q: Fuilmura. The CgrteX article reported that 
Jipanese patie&t«_wltb brain damage are spnetiBes able to read only one part of the 
Japanese script^ the Kana sottnd portion, or the Kanji meaning^ portion, this sho«a 

clearly that Kana ( sound) and Kanji ( meaning )^ printed oieaoxi^s ar6_ processed- in 

different parti 5f the braih. (Japanese childtert, incidentally, have aljnost nodyslexia.) 

The iQCation of the "sound^ »e»9J^ i**^ ?or oar kind of print has been known sincc - 
the 19th cantiiry, and wps referred to by William James in Hla-Paychology bbok.in 1B90 
and clearly shown in L^uid and WbbdWorth's S lemeht s o f _ Ph ^lolo^igal Vs^cho3 gyx, 
Scribner's Sons, I9H,_a revision of_George Tryn?bull_I*addi3 earliei 1887 ed^:ion. 
It is in the area of the left_angula_r gynis, and autopsies tione on strv !• j P^tisnts 
who had_lost_the_ ability to read provided the evidence for this locati">:' . ur . Hosse 
referred to tiio fact that the reading areas exist on both siOe« of th* braih+ and 
Dr. Orton, a neurologist concerned with reading dioabllitles through_i^e_ i930:?^ 
stated that ddoinanca for reading- BhoiAld_bo_ established, on gne side of the brain. 
DrZ Mosso referred. to _readih9_as_an automatic conditioned reflex, and it would 
«pp«ar_tbat Dr._Orton»s "doainance" is nothing more nor leas than the establisHnent 
of_a_conditioned reflex to ono of the memory banks-^ cither- bh the left or right in 
the area of ttie left or right angular gyrus^ although Dr. Mosee sajd why_gne or 
the other reading regions became domlhantwas unknovm^ It vas assumed that the 

c6rrect_eide was_the_left side, .which handles language (speech), *^ather than the 

right_which is concerned largely with spatial aspects. But ve are drilling children 

to handle print spatially (♦•meaning"^ rather Uian sequentially ("sound"): 

1 find it surprising that Dr. Mosse did not conclude that the tcasoD why t»i.'» or the 

other side became dc^inaht in most cases Was the result_of __tbe_ teach.cig thpd _ 

employed whBh_the_conditioned_ref lexwas formed : to regard print either as Kanji (right 

brainl_pr Kana (left brain) char- ters. When alphabetic print is taught li)te Chinese 

characters, the conditioned ref. jhould, logically, gb tu the right brain just 

as happens with kanji characters. Doth Dr . Ortbn and Dr. Mosse were, however concerned 

with organic damage to the brain, arid not whac Dr^ Mosse. referte*^ _ to a'-, "apcipgenic" 

dajiage t^xid. teach ing )_+ wben_tb_ey-"^rediscus_sing dominance, so thi^ i** P*.^?3'bl.y why 

they did not spell out the result of teaching alphabetic print like Chinese characters. 

In Inside the Brain , by William h: Calvin, Ph: D:, and George A. Ojemann, M,_p,,.. 

A Mentor Book, New York, 19BD,_Dn page 3.2, .a drawing. i.s .shovn of the area damaged in 

a patient who had lont sololy the ability to read, as determined by a "coanputerized 

tomographic scan." This older patient, who would have learned to read before 1930, 

had a stroke in the area of the left angular gyrus, the.sanic ai tha t _ mar ked. ^ read ing 

by Ladd, presumably as early as 1887^ Dr . Ojemann and_Pr^ .Calvin also showed on page 32 

a redrawing of an illustration f rom N . Lassen , D. Ingyar and E . Skinhoj ' s Strientific 

American article_(239 (4) : 62, 1978). of blood flow changes duting silent reading, and 

it clearly indicated that the area in the region of the left i«pqular gyrus was active. 

All- of thi:< confirms the presence of memory banks for_ print in the areas of the 
right and loft.angulac gyrus, one of which should handle print as "sound" and ^he 
othet_as pictures with "meaning_." The Japanes. obviously teach print in an either/or 
4^shion, judging from the brain-damage cases referred to. They rea3 print solely as sound, 
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^'^^ Characters) or Spi.::LY_ as_ meaoi»g iKa^ At one tim«, judging 

froa clear case « of l9th century stroke patients, _80__did_we teach print SOI^Y ai 
souKd, -With damage in the area of the left angular gyrus^ the P«tient_«iaq>ly_lo»t 
all.fiblllty to read alphabetic print. Yet now reports are cooing in that 2pth __ 

rq»<^ print with Bo^H sides of the brain. In the Heu York yineg 
Magasine for May 12^ l?85j in_an_article_by Daniel Golemah, he refers tcTexperlsents 
^'y.^^y^^^®"' P^^l ^ixi Saron in which word8_wer_e_ shown to bo read by EJTHER side of 
the brain. the 19th century stroke victims referred to by.james^.who had damage 
solely on the left, would- not have lost their ability to read if they were_like those 
aubjecta of.Davidsoh, Perl aj»d Saron. Clearly, we are now training children to 

both ttemgry_banks^_and_tbi is what the stitlitlcil data I obtain^ in testing 
?^t.900 second g^^jg^ ^jj^^^^^ ihoged. A "profile" Bho*/ed up 
*'J®"_*_^°"^^®?_«?ore8 on accuracy, speedy reversals.and canprehehsioh, bet>ieeh- 
classes with greater or lesser phonics emphasis. Those yith leaser phonics. enphasli 
and greater. "meaning" emphasis showed a clear impainaent of automatic mechanisms i 
8lo««r speedy greater. reversals^ increased oral reading errors, and a *rrower range 
??_e°"P^?^ension scores (showing divided attention:- part_ to "guessing- words and 
part to ultimate meaning, and also that the narrower range of scores was a function of 
defective decoding ability) . 

Although the movement had roots in the early 19th_century^_tbe_ change in this 
country from "sound" in beginning reading to "meaning" took place about 1930 ,_ but 
the "experts" vrtio prepared Beccming a Nat^i«\ of R e ad e rs include virtually no data 
from 1930 or before^: Surely the fac^ that the alphabet has been in use for almost 
2t900_yearB in _the Western W6rld_ should have, provided Som experiential grist for 
the "experts' " mill, _ Injjt themseives_almoat ccmpletr-lv to 

narcissistic "studies" by "reading exjjcrts'* dating from AFTER the_«dyt p_?_the' 

s^ictly controlled vocabulary, context-guessing reading texts with bc- ailed "intrinsic 
phonics** which -taught sight words and guessing from the context, a "me- ning" approach 
obyiously_aimed_5t_ forming. a conditioned reflex to the- right angular cyvus area, 
the Chinese character, region^ These_texti)poks, _ "teaching", reading, f? ^ .grades one 
^.^^yf^^F^^^h-six, were first written by William Scott Gray of the diversity of 
Chicago. and Arthur irvirvj Gates of Columbia Teachers College in lOir j 1931. 
Indicationr are that such textbooks- (but overwhelmingly Gray's Scot::,, ^oresma.'l) made 
nearly a clean sweep in American schools before 1934; 

In 1982, I conducted a survey of 50 older teachers who may have •■ "> teaching about 
193d (all but one members of the New Jersey Schoclwomen's Club t'rc- ..550 or before. 
Which club- was 6rgahi?r*x5 in 1925). Twenty responded (40% of the gt..»'p). Of the 
twenty^ _Qnly_ ten. had. information oh jiractices in the primary gra^ ih 193d, and 
the other ten said they had no_ information as .they_d id. not. teach. ', cliat level, or 
at that time. Of the ten who responded, 90% answered "yes" to thti^estion.i_"Wero 
you personally aware that there was a char*Te in the method of teacnjng beginning 
reading after 1930?^*- - Eighty per cent said "yes'*- to the questi**! ,, "Were you aware 
that Che 19 30_and_ 1931 Scott^.Forcsman.and.Macmillan readers tilipehsed with traditional 
P^??^*^^?" P.ne hundred per cent answered "no" to this gues.tioni _. "Do _you.. personally 
have any information on the promotional methods used to cause th« introduction of 
these books?" Eighty per cent were aware of a. resulting drop in spelling ability, 
but eigbty_pc_ en*:_were OHAWKHE. that dictated spelling scales lljce Ayres* l9l5 
^cale had been renlaced with tests inyolvin;_muitiple cho4ces_on_printed spellings, 
•..•;i.'ch involve© Mily visual analysis, and no rocall of letter sounds. 

"Jnlv I'j3I were among the deepest years of the Depression ..'hen many f^Achers 

•■'fet E .paid_ii; jript because, of the. near -bankrupt condition of -municipalities, I Z 

'- s-^s bi.jhly possible, that _ the textb:20ks were. moved into. American scho61s_ through 
foundations underwriting their cost . Foundations did still have large _amoUnts of 
money to spend during the Depression, as the very beautiful International House 
dormitory at the University of Chicago was paid for by Rockefeller foundation money. 
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t una^fltand^ ahd it . •.♦ beguD.reportedly.in 1931. .Concerning, the possil:iliv.y ::hal. 
foundatloDS may have Jerwritten the cost oC the Cairn and Cr«y ^c'*^^'^^'. 
would be of interest -tion tne Carnegie and Rxjckefe Uer fouj.dation2 , in - 
particular, on this .ootr.t. .Cn addition, pr«suinabl7 Scott , . Foresman and HacJnill.^n 

(Gates' pulaiisheri weld sti:.l have soio docijmentatioD QD_tlie._salr;s volume and met hpds 
of payment, and_wheUjer_ojr_i>>t school, systems receiyed some sort of bonus 
tP_t4ke_the_text8^ which.would explain their astonishing displacement of the multitu- 
dinous textbooks which had teen used prior to^ their arrival. An article by Gates in 
the Columbia Te ^Sichegs Coliege Record , -prbblenis in Beginning. BeodiDg,"_lM.jrch, 1925) 
stated he had. picked. fWElCTY-QfJE J3eginnim_ reading series to analyze, and he listed 
theoi_ but he_alBp_8aid, "All of the systems were said to be widely used. The 
twenty-one courses, selected at randcm from a longer list, presumably provide a 
representative variety of primary reading methods now In use in this country . " 
So a list of -MORE than twenty_-_one_ series was. necessary _tQ cover reading books used 
rn.toerican_fir5t_grade8_ in. 1925, _but by about 1934, Gates' and Gray's 1930-1931 
books ware dominant.. This certainly caHs.for scene kind of an expl^ulation. The 
other 1925 publishers did NOT go out of business during the Depression, for the 
names of many he listed in 1925 arc still in business. 

fHE.HlSTOSX QE_THE_DEAF_rMUTE "MEAN.iKG". METHOD DRAWING ON THE RIGHT ANGULAR GYRUS 
HEMORY .BANK FOR PRINTj^. WHICH WAS_ INTRODUCED FOR NORfV.L CHILDREN IN THE 1930 W. S. GRAY 
AHD l"g3 "l~A . I . GATES~READINS~B00K5 

Although there is absolutely _N0 reference to -tlic fa«t . in »-»»t?."<-*xi^.rty literature, 
which fact was turned up__by Samuel B.'uoenf eld in hir ^ooV'- ..^^ New ^literates , 
il973*_Arlingt9n House, New Rochelle , New York) , the / X > 4^?^ tiiose 

modelbd after them are based on a centar; •'•-olH. metirOi'* of r:;,ichinq deaf-mutes 
language. This involves the use of siohJ -c* '5 ro Cb i- -^r guessed in a meaningful 
context, without the use- of sound but . :a4 1 _ar _ \ys*3,* _which nieans_to__ compare 

one. remembered. whole sight word to ant '. P_np« _ to discingu jh like parts so 

as_tP_tell tJiem apart, and then to use ..v . to confirm guesses. :Jaturally. when 
children with normal hearing Are taught this device of comparing remembered sight 
words,- which they are expected to do while residing silently arid aJone, some memory 
of the sounds ''of the words may conie up with the remembered meanings of the words , 

When a child "discovers," while completing worksh^etij with this "intrinaic phonic^i," 
that bat, ball and bunion all begin with tlie- same letter. arid that rake^ take and_ 
make all end with the same "phoriogram" or collection _of_letters^_the_child^j sound 
memories of those words may be_resurrected to some extent with the visual memorieij, 
but unreliably. To use his "intrinsic phonics" in context to decode a new word^ he 
may put the "b" together with the "ake" and combine it with the . coritext , ..but iristtiad 
of pronouncing the word "bake," he is very likely to say something_like "coQk."_ If 
this "Iritrihsic phoriics" contc«t-gv4essing method_werc reliable, such children would not 
read "horse'J.for ^ppny,"_"bowl" for "pot," or foJ^ "hattle,;; wl.ich are three 

widely quoted examples of such context substitution. The child who was reported to 
have read 'bowl" for "pot" did so after having typed the word, ''pot, " himself, over 
and over on che typewriter, rie HAS aware of the letters - but did not_concern_himself 
with the sourid.. Such bti: Jtitutioris most_ccmmonly_meet_with_the "reading _c-k^ 
warm appr6val:«.bfew*ause. they. demonstrate that the children got the meaning. 3y 
contrast, "experts" are appaj.led at the almost phonically correct misreading of "bottle' 
for "battle" because the meaning is wrong. Yet any child who is not mental^yaefective 
would know he had made an error if he read that his father was iua-bottle . _ The child 
who re/>d that his f ather was in a war most commonly would not know that he had n ide 
an error. 

The point is that children taught- "iritririsic. phoriics" for meaning of too eDd Up 

readirig likc-the deaf-mutes for whom the.metho'-' is originally tailored and ignore 
the souii '..^- Interest ingly enough, it is a yer^ i i . ^'rior method even fox the tearJiing 
of deal-* at es who learn language far better if r'loir Initial learning is based not 
on meettti^ bi*t on sound , presumably because the i ar/o jage areas of the brain, are on 
the left side {Proca's and Wernicke's areas) , as is the left angular gyrus area 
memory ban)c which euores pririted memories for sound. 
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March 17, 1986 



''■^^e Honorable August_.r. Hawkins, Chairman 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Seconday and vocational Education 
Dtiited States-House of Representatives 
Room 8_5A6 C RayDurn Building 
Washington D.C. 20515 



Until, our cbildreo .enterea the school system, i ne/ex really 
paicl mych attention, to educatioOi.other.thah my own of course. 
I assumed that the world consisted of the blight Oi. the.fop 
side and then those, graded downward, based an God given talents 
tbat.eaCb possessed, tempered with the ambition that happened to 
reside in each to reach whatever goal he desired, 

I suppose, if we had only two children, my interest in educ- 
ation migttt fciave ended right there, at least in elementary 
educatlOD. __ But-alohg came Number Three Son and changed all of 
that. He entered the_ saiDe school, in 19(54 and had the same teach- 
^"9 staff as his two older brothers., _ sa_ we_ never, gave, much thought 
to his progress until about the first of May, 19''5. I was rea6^ 
ihg. one Sijhd&y when Graig looked over my shoulder and said, "Dad, 
I know. that word.". I askecJ him what it w^s and he said "just a 
!Plnute"_and ran. off to his. rQdm.ahd.came -back .with a little book 
which he perused for a minute and said "horse"^ I_ioformed him 
that the word was '^pony" and asked if he knew any more words. He 
tfould-pick-a.word from the paper and then would look it up in th« 
book before .answering. __ I .called his mother and said "Ginny, it 
looks as if we have a problem." 

The next day Ginny and i presented ourselves at the school and 
.asked_£o_see_ the Motr.ei' SuiDerior, a very dP^icatcd Sister who 
"^ad ac.compi.ished. a great. .deal . wi tti the -i-escuices given to her 
to work with. She. acknowledged, ttiat Craig was. haviog. problems 
and ascribed nuch of them to the face that he was left haoded 
anc also that he was somewhat stubborn. Well, I could attest 
to both of these- facts, tut was somewhat reluctant to write him 
off for th«se reasons, as he seemed as bright as any of his 
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brothers who were_doing_.iuite..nice.ly . . ..We. also found that the 
school.had received some new reading books that year and that 
this was the first class to receive the - benefit of them, -Well, 
the school term came to a close and Craig was passed - but 
still could not read. 

Ginny and I were getting a little frantic about the situation 
and started searching for a tutor to see if private instruction., 
could improve the situation:. _GIhny discovered. . a retire.d .teacher 
who was wilHng to_take_on. the task. of. teaching Craig^ even though 
he_was stuboorn and left handed. The teacher, Mrs. Talbot, had 
some material from a pilot program through the Open Court . PuBr._ 
lishing Company, the material ihcorporated_a_method . of teaching 
reading and writing develooed.by _ a_teacher named. .Nellie .Thpmas. 
We-asEured-her that we were not top familiar with methods nf 
teaching, but were interested in reults. Mrs. Talbot started 
making the many trips from her home on the other side of .Port- 
land to our home in Oregon City and_did». . indeed^ .cnake. progress.,, 
how much.-I-was sdOn to discover . . Pne .day I .decided to eat lunch 
at hooie rather than downtown as I usually did. As I approached 

the area where we lived, the streets were fully- parked- and I 

had to park some distance from niy house_abd_walk, thinking .that 
the traffic- resulted f rdm_a_wedding_.in .one. of .the ma.ny churches 
Ih-tbe_neigbbDrhood^ As soon as I opened the door to my house, 
I discovered that_the_occupants of many of the cars-were in my 
house and that they were the mothers and children df-tbe-first. _ 
grade that Craig had attended plus_SDme_otbers..frDm..oth?r..schoolsI 
It seemed that many- of-tbe . children .must haye_been "left f»3nded"I 
Ir a_few short snmnier months Mrs. Talbot had accomplished what 
owuld not be done in nine months of regular class work; she- 
taught all of the children to read! We later fouoL^.tbat the 
new books-that bur little-school bad received. were based _pn_ 

the !:dbk^Say.-Metbcjd and. that the system Mrs. Talbot used was 

the Phonics Method. _When we found that the Look-Say Method-was 
to be retained at the Catholic school,^ we sold our hDme.in Oregon 
City and moved to Redlands where our . fourth son ..could sti 11 be 
taught with the Phonics Method of Open Court, the school having 
adopted that method. 
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Since then, my wife has devoted much of her time to the pro- 
motion of the phonics method of reading, which, though ancient, 
is_still_ the_5est_nief hod, It seems, for the majority of child- 
ren.. .She has seen the. Improvements _ that_Mrs . . Nellie Thomas has 
made In the method of teaching phonics and^ with the geoerous 
assistance of many people in the Central Coastal.Area of Calif- 
ornia, - founded The Nellie Thomas institute of learning with the 
goal .Qf improving the_readlhg_aha writing skills ofall who have 
a need. They are numerous., and becomiog more.so^ S-partlcuIar 
goal of the Institute is in training the teachers who are the key 
to--ellminatlng liiiteracy. The Seminars for the training of 
teachers have been carried - but by Mrs , Thomas, who, though in 
heT late .70 Vs., is. .c.QOtiDUally_strlvldg_tb- instruct as many as 
she can in the techniques which, she per fee ted. over, her . many..- 
years in the teaching profession. God willing, she will have 
many mbre years in this work. 



Please include, this letter In the. records.of the_II literacy 
Hearing that you and your committee are holding on March 20, 
1986. 

Thank, you for. ybur efforts to improve the education of the 
Nation's children. 




Copy to Senator Edward Zbrinsky 



P. S. 
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9Ur (oOG) 22^-2751 ^^^^^ j.^gQ, 

February 17, 1986 

Honorable Augustus Hiawicihs. Chairman 
Subcomni ttce on.EIcnehtary,.. Secondary, 
_ _ and Vocational Education 
United States House of Representatives 
Rcjon B 34C Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C, 20515 

Dear Mr^ Chairman: 

Please consider this litter as. written testiJTiony. to suppoirt _the 
eatablisSnent of a National Conmisslcn on Illiteracy. 1 isk that . 
IS^^test^ny be included in the record 6£ the illiteracy hearing 
on March 20. 



I am. a . ten* 
three years 



^year veterin high schbbl English, teacher from cvo^states. 
cnr«« yt.«.s in Illinois and se.vea.years if South Dakota._I been 
a hlgji school principal for two years. During^his ^^ade TAave 
becoSe increasingly concerned arid frtrntrated about students abi.lt^^^ 
to read^^§^etehd....I continuelto be atiazed at how why students 
reach the hiRh school level when they can only rcad at.the fourth or 
filtS ^^is. Obvidusly.-students are prc^ ted .through age rather 
tSn tSouoh achievement. Unless reading pr^blcsns are cat'ght in-K.^ 
^^°i^tlSSn becon^s Increasingly difficult ^fcmiae «ial 
stl^s. Reading probl^ are soon perpetmtcd and become irreversible. 

Achieveroent in reading dirictly relateo tb achlevamntlc all .other acadwilc 
^eair^ converse is-also Er6e. ^ ^&.?^^™^^H^&|^?|S^ilv 
RKalKt§ exDerience reading problems, schools look toward the federally. _ 
S Oi^r I^c«ram^ the ECiA CEaucati6h_CQnaaUda::lQn pd lyov^ 
SnftGeTfbr rej^dSl-reading. .Although. this program is specialized in 
ffii tSehini oflead^ to sSdents-ideStirled as needing- supplementary _ 
SliSSce^i? 1^ ofteS sta£fed-by-first-.year.teacher8_vhp_l.ive 
and wfcirc S^t^ertiflad beyond the regular elementary level. Chapter_I 
SachSs of t^ use S«lo^ as-a 8tlpping st6ne_in£o_a regular class- 

TOsill^? ^^pSienced.^achers wiU. cot^ Chapter I position 

Se M-jaTi^lty brc«ght on. by .y^r-'^T^i^StrL 
visited school- that actually generate reading probl ems Jhy^ placing^. three 
S^(8ix1eidln| le%rels) ih-tSa.sfflifi classroom and tauB^.u by the same 
Sacher In dS^^Velve of nineteen were pulled fro^, the regular classroom 
r^ial hi p-all this ^bicause the di^ict-diah' £.w«it . to.. spend mo^^ 
fll ^eac^s but they-WouId_faiEdia£e children after they had^nerated_ 
ai-Pr56lE!l.SS.remkliation would be through Chapter I and funded by the 
federal goveriment. 

ptaifeirsof the cooinittee._prevcf.cion is by far better than ranidiation. 
Ranediatibn is not only costly with regard to dollars, but costlj^wlth 
regard to a student's self image. There are better ways to deal with 
illiteracy. 
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Research tells ysitbat stylesiof teaching vary ::as widely as styles of 
learning. rcrhat>s the failure ro al^t.iin cnmpaCiblo styles If? arte cauf?e 
of illiteracy. The overwhelmingly anoanc of tinie spent iri front of a 
television set, parents' apathy toward learning by reading, sbcioecohomics, 
low expectations, lack of student eCforL and/or abil ity all play iniportant 
roles in the causes of illiteracy. There are no doubt others. 

1 1 is vital ly important such causes be sought put_ and_ analyzed in_ order to 
prevent the need costly remediatipn^^^ that I 

.str_ongly_sut,pport_ Senator Zorinsky's legislation to establish a National 
Conxnission on Illiteracy. I ask the members of this Conmiccee Co do so 
as well. Thank you. 



S^ihcerely, 




Diane Alexander 
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Honorable Augustus Hawkins 
Chairmarif Subcommittee on EldDientary» 
Secondso'yj^ and Vocational Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Room B 3^^6 C Rayburn Building 
Washington, D,C. 20515 



Representative Hawkins 1 



I am writing to: you in support_Df_Senator_ Edward Zorinsky's' 
bill to establish a National. Commission on Illiteracy.. .1 am 
also enclosing_a statement. that I. would like to_ have included 
in the record of_ the_illiteracy hearing. to be. held on March 20. 
Illiteracy. is a. national problem which need not exist. I urge 
you to address the prevention of this problem. Thank you. 




Sincerely yours, 



Reading Tutor 



enc . - 

cci Sen, Edward Zorinsky 
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March 13» 1986 



Members of_±he_House.. Subcommittee on Elementaryg Secohciaryi 
and Vocational Education ( 



. ..I have been working as__a private readiug_tutor for children 
in southwestern loyya for five years, .Situated as_ I am,_ln_a 
rural community where several school districts meeti I.have 
worked with children from four different school districts.. Three 
of these distrirts Eire small, but the one from which I gain by 
far the most students is the largest one In oui* area, which has 
a budget this year of over $^.5 million. 

- My students have ranged in- age from ^ to 16. Many of 
them had beeniplaced in reiniaidlal-prbgrsuhs in school ranging 
from Chapter I to learning Disabled, some had attended special 
suniniir_ school programs* and a few had beeh^held back^ at least 
one time. __ The .thing that each of these childrehhad in conmon 
wa:5_tnat_ they. had been^ taught -to read using reading series 
which teach "einalytic phonics". 

In this type of reading series, .gonsonant soundsare not 

taught in isolationi students learn_many_words beginning with 

co'^sonant in question and are to infer the sound from_ these 
words. Vowels, too, are not taught in isolation_but are_taught_ 
ae parts br "clusters" i "ack", "amp", "all". One of_the_resultB 
of- this method is that :ihildren cannot sound out words with ne* 
r'clusters"! they must be taught each and every possibility. In 
consequence, phonics instruction stretches but for these children 
for at least six years. By-the time they have been taught many 
of theae "clusters", many of the children have decided it is 
much. easier to guess at unfamiliar Words, or to skip then alto- 
gether* . Unless: they are unusually bright, most will not be 
able to.read words which have not been bh their cbhtrolled 
yocabulary_llata^__This_$e one of the reasons why children who 
may be getting good grades. in. reading nay score poorly bh 
standardized tests i such as Iowa Tests of Basic Skills. 

When these students _are_brDUght_±o_me by their parents, 
■tfey are taught with a "synthetic phonlcs"_approach. This 
simply means that they are taught_all the consonant and_ short 
vbwel sounds in isolat ion and then are taught to blendi these 
sbunds together to forn words. They are then_tayght thfi_ 
spellings of long vowel sounds, digraphs* diphthongsi and_yariant 
spellings -for sounds. It's a long hard road, but I haye_neYer 
had a student who hasn't improved. Most children, even those 
who have been labeled slow or "learning disabled* can learn 
to read by using a "synthetic phbnics" nethod. Most of these 
children. could have more accurately been laValed "method- 
disabled" rather than "learning disabled*. One of my students 
who was repeating first grade and had be'in labeled "learning 
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disabied" was reading at grade level within three, months . _..Fqui- 
years later, he is still succesafully competing with his peers. 

Although, as I said- I have,_never had_a_ student, who hasn' t 
improved his reading- skills using_this_methodi most. never view 
school witli that zest for_iearniDg which is .so important in 
making great students... The system. has. destroyed that in them. 
Thus, while. remediation. can work.if the right method is used, 
how much-better it_WQuld be if that right method were used, in 
the schools ii:aa_the__regular classroom reading method. Why should 
the_federal government spend millions of* dollsurs each ye sir to 
rectify a problem which need never exist? Why should children 
have to suffer the emotional anguish of being labeled dumb? 
Why should Ameri,ca_ lose out on many potential "great" students 
for such Ein unnecessary reason? 

I love my jbb^ but I hope that soon I won't have it. anymore. 
I hope that soon those millions of dollars of federal. money__ 
won't be -necessary^ - I hope that soon children woij_Vt_face_the__ _ 
stigma of being called dumb^ If wecould^just convince America's 
educational establishment that "their" method isn_' t__tbe. best 
method, iall these things would come _ to passx Research backs us 
up. The success- of_the_chilJren.backs_us up. I hope that j after 
you have heard the .evidence* you'll back us up too. Please 
support. Senator Zorinsky's bill to establish a National Commission 
on Illiteracy. Thank you. 




Peggy Yeager 
Route 1 



Emerson, Iowa 5^533 
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2209 Madison Avenue 
Norfolk^ NE 68701 
March 12, 1986 



^^0"Orable Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman 
Subcbmnittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education 
United States House of Representatives 
Room-B ^A6 C Rayburn Building 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I^am.wrltlng Iniregard to the illitiracy hearing which will 
take. place oo.March 20 with the House Subcommittee on Elementary 
Secondap and Vocational Educatibh and im requesting that this 
letter be Included in the record of the hearing. 

As ^n educator iDvolyed in SdultBasic Education, i am con- 
cerned about the .sey.enty-twomllllon Americans who cinnot read 
aboye a 5th grade, level. .Manyiof the hlgh school drop-outs who 
attend my adult reading.improvement . classes have dropped but of 
school because they simply_ cannot read well enough to keep uo 
with the rest of their class. ^ 

shoeked that last year the U^S^. Army spent over $14 
itiillion to bring its recruits up to the ninth grade level In 
reading. 

_ Time^and time again I see these reading problems resulting 
from_tbe_lack of. phonetic teaching methods. I do not understand 
Why our schools have gotten away frbm teaching phonics. 

A?, a result_Df_my_concerns, I have written and self-published 
a phpnics book entitled Get-Back to Phonics which is now in its 
third printing,. While it.Bas written primarily for adults. It is 
currently being used by reading teachers In schools acrbss the 
country. 

. . ^ strongly support our school. systems , and yet I am frustra- 
^^?,over the fact that many parents who .are_home^schooIihg their 
children are doing so with the idea that they will_be able to 
teach their children these vital basics which are not being taUqht 
In dijr schools. ^ 



im 
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Hon. Augustus Hawkins -2- March 12, 1986 

I urge educators to re-evaluate ttieir reading programs, 
and to Implement phonetic methods if at all possible^.. _I _ 
strongly support the legislation Oh illiteracy as proposed by 
Senator Edward Zorinsky. 



YQurs truly, 
Barbara Shattuck 

cc: Senator Edwaxd Zorinsky 



t 
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BARBARA CUETER 

1040 O^CMAUp LA*l(j 

BtRMtNGHAM. MICHIGAN 4Q0IO 



March 18, 1986 



Honorable Augustus F. Hawfeinis, Chairman 
House Subcommittee on Elementaryi 
^^^°J}^^y* and Vocational Education 
Room B 346 e RaybUrri Building 
■Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Sir: 



Enci..sed is testimony v/hich I ask that it be 
included. in the recurd of the iliiteracy hearing scheduled for 
March 20, 1986, 

^ anyone should be_ interested, I have probably the 

most extensLve.record of any chUd's school years^ including 
transcripts of lEPC meetings which clearly reveal how the 
schools skirt and circumvent existing rules and regulations 
and how they use expert techniques to intimidate parents, 

I have stQdied beginning reading methods for 
abOQt eighteen months now as well as how on earth we got into 
this mess in the first place. It is almost inconceivable that 
It was by accident alone. Surely, we cannot wait for accident 
to get us out of this educational chaos! 



BC:bb 



Barbara Cueker 
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BARBARA CUlETER 

I MO ettCHAMO LANS 

BIRMiNGHAM. MICHIGAN 4(IOlO 



March 18. 1986 



Honorable Auguatus F. Hawktris, Chairman 
House-Subcommittee oh Ele^rnentary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education 

Gentlemen: 

- For a«veral years reports critical of the condition of 
our American Public Schools have been Issued. There 's ho Jiecd how 
to list them. Debate cbhtlhues over what the schools should do, what, 
the Federal roles should be, what the Legislative role should Be. Little 
Is heard, however, from the parents, chlldreh, ahd the teachers who are 
the subjects of this great debate. 

As a parent, my experience with the public schools 
has.been bee^n nqth of disastrous. For years, I didn't under- 

stand_what _the_problem was.___ I P_aW for tutors^ special education, 
niedlclne, drugs^__pj:lvate schooU watched helplessly as our 

three children (hoys>_we_re mpved_along through our public achools 
with no learning of basic facts^ reading, _wrltln5,^_spelUn^*.mat^^^ I 

was told each of our three sons V/ as "minimally brain dysfunctlpned, 

Ahd-we were told they Inherited this "dlsat)lllty" from their father, who, 
by the way, was born abroad and brought to this country In the late 20's, 
In time now, I have learned, to be ohe Of the first generation of children 
subjected to America's hew readlhg method. 



When my chlldreh begah schbbl lh the I960's ahd were 
first "diagnosed" learning disabled, I didn't believe It. I had beeh with 
those litae boys since birth. I had watched their progress, played with 
them, read with them. But the term "minimal brain dysfunction" was 
terribly enervating. No one, no doctor, no educator, no psychblbglst, 
ever suggested or hlntecJ at the Idea that perhaps another beginning reading 
methjjd would offer a solution or "cure" to my sons' reading prbblemp. It 
was accepted as unquestioned fact that such condition was beyond refutation. 
The research was done - the case closed. But still, I could not believe it. 

A nd s p, _ I _ke pt e very s c r ap of pa per ^ ey e r y not e , I c ou Id 
get my hands on from school. _ I searched books and consulted with 
doctors and teachers and educators, at University level and_grass roots 
level. -Always, I was on the treadmill - feeling that I was missing 
sbmeththg. And round and round we went. 
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As tlrne prog^resaed, one soji elected to attend a 
private Catholic m school. There for the first time his 

reading "problem" was addreased^ and wtthtn two years hl& "rrilnlmal 
bratn dysfunction" dtsappeared. We were told he "outgrew" It, as 
sometlrhes happens, 

Our second son struggled along until hta last.yaar Of 

high School, barely.able to read, and finally dropped but. He later 
obtained his GED diploma, but his hopes of further academic achievement 
'^^^^ ^^^^^^y^^^' s^"^Ply 9P^y not read well enough tp keep up. I will 

always wonder what would h If we^ too, had sent him to 

the Catholic military high school. 

We searched everywhere on God's earth for oth^er_ 
^ ograjrns f o r ou r third s on, _ We top It h im t o cUn Ic s and 

universities for diagnostic testing. So nnetlmes the results were "riOrmal" 
and other times they^ were "jaitntmally brain dysfuhctlbned. " We were 
confused. He simply was all right In every way ...... except he_ was 

not learning to read. Weil, the j^ears went by with tutors^ private 
Schooling, and then special education. 

After he was^ placed In special education, his progress 
stopped , and in fact regressed. Nothlnjg wats ever done to teach him how 
'^_re3.<^_. . _ai?^Ai^^ Instructed not to try because "jihtldren 

like Rob were embarrassed to let theJr parents see his flaws. " He was 
told lie had a short memory span. His school noYes are full of references 
and inii e n<ioes ' ' m oth e r r ef us e d c ou ns e 1 Ing. ' ' Th ey want e_d to te ac h my s on 
^9 _ 3ip*^^P'" disability". . , . when all he ever .wanted to do was learn how 
to read! 

F lhally , th Is la s t s u m me r , at th e age of _1 9, _we 1 ea r ne d 
? s c h ool In Tor onto, Canada, w h Ic h s pe c lal Iz e d in t each Ing c h lid r e n _ 
who had problems learning to read. Rob spent one summer there, and 
for the first time In his life he was Ihtrbdiiccd tb phonics. He learned 
more abbut reading In that one summer than he had learned in twelve _ 
^^^'^^ P"bltc schooUngi When the sumnaer was over, we searched 
everywhere In our community for a phonics teacher. There were riOhe! 

The condition of public schooling In this country ls_ 
appalling. We hear talk P^reforrn._ Well, I have been visiting schools 
and going to meetings and conferences regarding education. 

Let me tell you there Is no reform! ! I ! ! ! ! ! f ! ! ! 
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I flat _throuih a^c^^^ Ihe^ther day on ''critical thinking 

sklils. " ..Tea^h your students to think more logically and at a higher 
level was the meesage. Yoacan do this by: 

"Give your students a list of flve^or ten scrambled 
words. Let them ciscramble the words. " 

The list of words recommended was Of wOrds with 
ten or 12 letters in them! 



Everything I read talka of adult illiteracy. Apparently, 
adult Illiteracy just happens when One reaches about sixteen years Old. 
There ts no me^itlbn of reading methods for beginning reading Instruction. 

I was pleased to hear that Secretary Bennett finally 
said phohica ts the best way to t aacK beginning reading tnstructLon. 
But he carefully avoided mentioning METHODS. What Is a good phonics 

method? Wh_at Is a bad phonics method? What is the difference between 

real phonics and phony phonics. 

Teachers colleges teach phbtiy phonics. Why doesn't 
anyone address that situation. 

... Why doesn't some teacher sue the college of education 
for sending her' Into the classroom to teach reading without prepexihg 
her with sbiihd, proveh reading methods? ??????? 



Have our teachers been so misguided and miseducated 
they are helpless to teach a chQd to read? The answer is yes. Heaven 
help lis all I 



We employ about. 100 employees,: Every year it becomes 
harder to find yoang applicanta who can even read well enough to complete 
an application tbrtii. It has becbme a pat qtiestlbh, "Can I take it hbme 
f^nd f lU it out^" We ha^^B learned this -^because after the 

person was hired> we learned he could not read ... or write .... or 
spell , . . . arching. 

. A f ew_ months^ agb, my husband hjid to ftre ay bung man 

whp_teo_uld _not_read notes, of Instruction or .anything .else ln_ spjte of having 
graduated from high schooU The young man cried and. begged for his j ob. 
My husband was torn apart because It could have been his own son who was 
being fired. 

He; thereupon^ began construction to establish our own class 
room to teach reading and other basic skills. 
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If the schools are not going to teach readitig, writing, 

spelling, and basic math facts ; . . . . what are We to do? 

Frankly, I know what I am going to do. I am going to 

^.ork to get every ch lid i can_ out of publ Ic s chool . I ha ve b e en res earch Ing, 
visiting schools, both private and public, in my CLotnmurilty, across the 
states and Canada. There are methods that work. There are ways 
to teach children to read, I am even considering opening my own school. 



__But I see no hope of incorporating: those methods In 
public schools in time to save other generations of children from a 
life froaght with -Jcspalr, ecohbthlc failure^ and total frustration. 



Depending^ on one's poiltlc^^ philcsophy, there Is 
advanta£_e to: our present educational system. It buttds a larger 
welfare state every year. The male has become a useless member 
°^ ^ °^ ^ ^^^^"^^ ^r^^ ^ ^^^^ arr I ve w ith d e p e ndab 11 Ity he c annot 
guarantee because of his poor academic and employment skills. 

I believe that every teacher must be able to teach 
a dlreet, Interisllled, triultlsehsbry phonics program. I believe if 

^ ^P^^^ s of e d uc at I on d o n qt w ill ingly see to th at, it b e h oo ves our 
elected representatives to mandate it! 

Not only that, but if our elected representatives feel 
^^^y_ ^S^*^ °" ^9 cons t ItuentBt, _they must take one further step. 

TAeyj^ist themselves Identify those reading programs that work and 
recommend them ..... tf not tnandate them. 

Education begins with teaching a how to read. 

Failing that, how can we hope to accomplish anything else? 




Barbara Cueter 
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Roate 1 

Emerson. Iowa . 
March l4, 1986 



51533 



Honorable AugUBtus_Pi_Hawkins 

Chairman^ Subcommittee.on Elementary, 
Secondary* and_VQcatipnal Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Room B 3k6 C Rkyburn Building 
Washington, D.C 20515 



Representative Hawkins i 

I would like to respectfully-suggest that you and _ 
your fellow members of the. House Subcommittee on. Elementaryi .- 
Secondary, sQid Vocational Education would be .doing. the .present 
and. future students: of our .nation. a great service. if _you 
would ^oin Senator Zorinsky.and the_other_co-sponsQr.s. in 
seeking passage of _ the. National: Comroission..on_Illiteracy 
Act. . _A.. strong country has_always been a priority issue for 
all_ Americans . A.good education for its young people has 
always been the foundation. Many of us fear this foiuidation 
has begun to crumble • 

.Because of my concerns, I have enclosed testimony I 
would like to have included in the record of the illiteracy 
hearing that is to be held by yoiir subcommittee oh March 20, 1986. 
Thank you. 



Sincerely yoxirs. 




Janet Peterson 



enc, 

cci Senator Edward Zorinsky 
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March 1986 



Members of the House Subebmmittee on Elementary, Secondaryi 
and Vocational Educatibhi 

_ _ I first.wTQte senator Zorinslcy in April, I985, after an 
article appeared[_in_our local newspaper about the twenty 
United.States Senators who were seeking legislation calling 
ior a massive_study_of why wei the taxpayers, are paying for 
remediation in_basic_eiementary reading for adults hblding 
high school graduation diplomas^ -The question fell in line 
with questions I had been posing.for.oyer: five yeare about 

school system's secondary_remediatton program, and 

* ^^f^*^"^-°^-°^^°^^^ accommodate the lack 

or basic lower elementary skills of_our_secondary students. 
A bit of background should explain my concerns. 

^ _^Our^PUl'lic school of less than 1500 studentsi_K^l2. ts 
located ^in a small, clean-environment, farming community_in 
Iowa. We have few truly indigent families, no minorities., 
no refugees,: no non-English-speaking famllieSji or any of the 
other_like excuses other- are&s profess. We have modern^ 
brlght^.cheerful school buildings^ Our student-teacher ratio 
isnomore than_22 to 1, K-6, with aides assisting in kin- 
dergarten, _ .Teachers salaries averg^^ the salaries of 
other employees in_the_community. Stateand local funds 
appropriated tc_our_ system surpass the $3,000 per-student 
mark. Additional Chapter I federal funding, and other fidiral 
grant dollcu^s also reach us. 

_ ^3 you can seej our school_system^is fortune in that 
*® ?r®,'^ot plagued with any of the.obstacaes toward student 
academic^siicc^vss listed in the_ vast number of studies released 
Dy the educat-Lonal establishment in recent_years.^ i feel 
our community doeB_have_pne major educational.problem that 
never jeems to be addressed in any of the studies, that belngi 
There^are ,10 private or religious_schools in our.sec^ion of 
the state, and since Iowa has a very rigid home-5chool law, 
the publtc^Gchool system is^ the -^^y^^ame-ln^-town . However, 
the experts- who study such things do not appear to find this 
to_be_worrisome, so^ bused oh all the aforementioned factors 
ipnn n,«i" a.ooncetn in the studies, our students should excel. 
Too many don't ever: keep up. 

We have an 8 to_109g_Qf K--I2 enrollment ^staffed" as 
.^^Kf'^^^^''"^^!?! f^^^^^P^^^---"^"- For at ledst the past 

Pne -third of our. second-grade students hdve 
qualified for remedial reading under the guidelines of chap- 
ter I. During this time we have found 15 to 205^ of our total 
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elementary enrollment, grades 2 through 6, qualifying for 
Chapter I in both reading and inath. Why? After -several years 
of trying to understand the caiise sihd trying to find solutions, 
I have come to some personal cbhc^1isibhs. 

It is my bpihibh that the problems : feegin very. early on 
with- the kindergarten round-up held: in the spring for_fall_ 
ehrblliheht. At this time we take excited, _br±ghti_eager-to- 
learri, five-year-olds aBdibegin a.process.called. "screeni^" 
that is supposed to enable the staff and_the_resident school 
psychologist^to spot signs Qf_wby_ these children may or may 
not be able to_leam* _The basis for this is Dr. Piaget's 
theories on_the_human_develppment_ process and its effect on 
academic, learning. In the fall the chosen are enrolled in a 
half- day* f ive -day -wee k> socialization program with a curriculum 
developed to enhance fine and gross motor skills. Their 
only contact with reading at this time is a small portibh bf 
time spent learning letter recbgnitibh and sbuhds utilizing 
the inflated letter-people, Alphatimes, that wer.e brigihsaiy 
crtaicd to be used in the "educably retarded" classrooms. 
With thib prbgram, the only distihctibh made between consonant 
£md vbwel sbuh-'s is that the Vowel letter-people have names 
that start v/ith the- short VOWel sound and are also of the 
feminine gender while the consonants are males. 

After a few months^ some of the little _ ones_become__ __ 
disenchanted with_sehool and_it.s lack_of _ challenge, and.bt^ in 
to show signs of :"»ithdrawair_or_^rebellion"A__They become 
asti-soeial and_ljegin: to _ ere a±e_ problems. in_the classroom. 
At: this PQint^the_resident_psycho._logist is consulted and 
parents_8tre_brQught_in_tQ.. talk over the__possibiiity_ of th ;ir 
childrenisuff ering_from spme. mental or F^ysical malady, a 
"learning disability. In too many cases they are then 
"Staffed". At the end of a full year of tolerating the dehu- 
maninizing effect of such a kindergarten program, the students 
are then given a psychological test that is suppbsed tb - - 
measure the development of the children and their potential 
for going on into the "real world" of academics in the first 
grade. Based bh the results bf tuat test, thb "ability 
grouping" bf the students begins in fire 5 grade We haVe 
hbw laid the grbuhdwbrk in elichiindividval cummulative file 
for the tracking bf success of failure of that child academically 

for the remaining twelve :ycr:rs: in: the system* We have now __. 

laidJthe groundworlr to place the _ failure r cf the methodology, 
the teachers, and the syotem on the child* 



The fallures_becdii3e. of _b misbegotlor metho-'iolpgy now 

start_tn_ first. grade . _ „Oui' school doe s_not teach reading through 
intensive systematic phPnir.s, The Alphatimes letter-people are 
the last time studentr will draw out short vowel sounds. They 
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are_never taught blending or syllabication^, The instructors 
attempt to teach them to read and spell through -rote memor-^ 
ixatlon". _The phonics referred to in our basal reader's scope 
and^sequeace is teaching through the phonogram and rhyming 
work principal with picture assbciatioh. During the first 
year of: reading instructibrt bur students are expected to 
meaorizei through^word flashcards and picture association^ 
4^5_words of the English language. With this method, if thjv 
have mastered these words ^ that ie their total reading voc b- 
ulary after a year ot hsrdi frustrating wbrk. 

__ How jiany master. the_ ^5^^^ about twenty percent. 

IJf have also added to the liot.of students who nave "learning 

this time in our school^we h^ve, at the 
?'^" °* '^^8t grade, in starting eighty 

percent of the students down the road_to_being "functionally 
or marginally illiterate- adults. Some are salvaged^ by con- 
certled parents who seek outside tutoring by someone wzio teaches 
them the magic of -sounding out- wordSi and_a_few more find 

?? Bystem who has knowledge of systematic 

phonics. At the end of sixth grade, the "learning_disabled-_ 
flf ^kindergarten and first grade are still stai'fed as such, and 
»ore *iavB_.gM4ned-this l^bel. Twenty percent a year have been 
through Chapter I remediation and we still find fifty-nine 
percent bo low grade level in their abilitiei. since formal 
reading. instruction ceases; for most at the end of sixth grades 
we noy sfM far too: many students into the secondary educational 
system wjth abilities.in reading, spelling, and writing as 
Xow as third grade level. 

federal mpney_poured_into_education for remediation has 
"^9*, pee'ijthe answer. : It does not reach: all students who 
Sy»^^^ a^^d ^or those it dpes reach it is too ltttJe too late, 
Also^ too many studentswhp are served.find little benefit from 
It because^the money does not carry with. it strict guidelines 
on the method to be used. Many times the Chapter. I^students 
Whops fortunate enough to find themselves with.a remediation 
"^Jf???^ 2"** floes use the systematic phonics method_gain little 
abllltyifor the time spent. It is very difficult and tis*e__ 

ua^irihf iSn^"^JK^S reader who has been first_lnstructed 

SH5f i£ »^^ong^n»*Jsedologyj -look-say-, it is even more 
1 o«^-«ii K ? P^®*" i'ea^ier who has been taught with 

ipo^-aay when. the on^gotng classroom instruction constantly 
^!n;^4ll''««4--^5?' -?o«?-say% habits and contradicts the^ 
remedial eystematic.pflontcB Instruction. i -Operation Head- 
start- showed soBe_measure_ of : sac cesb only because it served 
ve^ young children_Bnd_the money was accompanied by regulations 
restricting the teaching of reading to an ihtehsive ponies- 
first method, "Distar-. 

^"^**if"w°J existing situations I have addressed 
was not accomplished overnight. I feel it began years^o in 
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the teachers' colleges. In Iowa, to_'become an elementary teacher 
who can be certified by the state , .one .must now have fom? years 
of college. There is a shQc3cing_lack_of methodology clauses 
required, with great einphasis_placed_on the psychology ai'proach 
in- teaching! malce. the child feel ^gOPd" about himself ar d he 
Will surely learn. to.read. .The. single most required subject ^ 
area to be covered.is the "ologies-'i Human Growth and Development, 
Sociology, Educational Psychology, and such. _This .emphasis on 
the "Ologies** prepares our early elementeiry teachers to -spot 
problem.are ts in a child's psyche that might prevent him from 
learningi In other words_, I feel we now are educating our 
educators to be diagnosticians instead of teachers. 

I am convinced that one major cause of the breakdown- of _:_ 
Amv^rica's education today is what I -call "Organized illiteracy-, 
the unionizing of the education profession. ; I belteve.many.of 
the problems have been created from an oyerwhelmirgzeal for a 
wider variety of jobs in the field of education^.which led to 
the need to demand more arid more fanding.to finance the^ results. 
There is how a far larger membership in the national, imions and 
their local chapters than coal£l_ever_have_besn imagined Just a 
few year s ago. Unionizing of_the profession has created a 
national power structure. to equal nP other in pur covintry* With 
this power of trie. education esta?5l^shiaent, p.irents have been - 
rendered virtually helpless where tn^ir children's education is 
concerned. 

_In the '70si lowai a right-to-work state, enacted a very 

broadiJCQliective bargaining law for its teachers Which was 

strongly lobbied for by education leadership in the state. This 
law includes an impossible termination clause. The- termination 
of a public school teacher in this state today is almost as rare 
as a full day void of a dollar being spent in government. With 
absolute job security in place for existing staff, the backlog 
of teachers looking for a job became staggering. 

State legislation was passed establishinga. state_foun- 

datioh funding formula that funds the .public schools.pn a 

he gvdcbimt basis . This assured the schools >sjuld_ do everything 
iley-dbuld to keep every student in_schQOl_fpr thirteen years. 
Little by little the educational requirements were legisla- 
tively exp^ded: to require. scbQols.to offer a vast_variety of 
courses, even down_ to .requiring them to prepare the students 
for lifetime_leisure_activities. Legislatipn was also enacted 
that poured more headcount money into the schools for the 
•♦learning. disabled" and the special-ed students, it is a 
weighted formula that considers the severity of the "disability" i 
the more severe the handicap, the more money per student. 
Very broad guidelines for enrolling students in these programs 
were also established at the time. The federal government 
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joined the__f old and algo began pu±±irig_mOney_ into. our_ schools 
for remediation. Since remediation money canlt be.used.fQr 
the same students who are served with the_state "weighted^. 

"^Pney, different students bring in different.d 

does not allow the same teachers to accommodate both progrsuns, 
so different teachers must be employed for each. 

The results of poor educational policy and instruction 
Ln early elementary education is a self -perpetuating situation. 
Whp.t does a school do with such a wide variety of abilities 
when students reach the secondary system, especially when the 
headcount funding encourages keeping them in school? At this 
point the: system mugt, accommodiate the skill level of every 
student who reaches the secondary level, even the "poor disabled" 
studjent who could^not learn* - We must how broaden the offerings 
allowed. for credlt.toward-graduation. we must now ihclude- 
hpbby and _play_classes_and_over-stmplifi:ed elementary level 
classes for _the required_ma±h_and English:. _we can 't discriminate, 
so EVERY high school, student must.be given_the_saine_optiohs to 
acquire credits toward their diploma regardless of their: 
capabilities. It is frightening the number. wbo_cbQose: to take 
the easier route. _lt_ is amazing how many different types of 
teachers are now necessary to fill all the needs in our school. 
All this has come to pass so slowly that the general population 
was taken aghast when it ail became so evident. I also believe 
most of today/ s classroom teachers are well-meaning people who 
have gotten caught up in the situation. 



^- :: It: is not - hard to understand the unions • public animosity 
toward: trying to make any kind of major changes in the general way 
America! B .educational needs are served. If the problems y/ere 
to_be corrected in the early elementary years where they most 
Often originate, the ripple effect throughout elementary, 
secondaryi and_cc^lle^e_levels would be devastUfeihg to the job 
security of thousands _of_ the inmembers. in our particular 
situatipni our enrollment. has.declined.afoorth in the past 
Jwenty-five yearsj yet the .number of. certified staff is. reasonably 
the same, the budget has increased by.more thsxiiSQQ^t and 
GducationRl quality — success — is at an.all.rtime loyv_ The 
majority of our state legislatui-e is now educators... Suggested 
improvements for the state's education systems are_to_expand 
the mandatory offerings further^ and, of course* additional 
funding to education is still held as the highest priority for 
success. 

:I>arents_are the-soldiers who must ultimately fight the war 
on_poor education. Parents, then, must be given the arns they 
need to fight that war. The only weiapoh they posiJess at this 
time.is to educate their little oneti at home after they have 
satisfied the truancy laws of the state. - This is a short-term 
victory. The long-term solution is to educate the parents; 
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on the prbtiems, then to allow thein the right to choose ANY 
school they believe will do the best job for their children{ 
whether that be religious, private, hbme^schbol, or even just 
a different public school. State and fedejral laws now prohibit 
the parents' right of chbice. Education- is the only product 
purchased in the United States that has had laws enacted to 
protect its tor f. - A parent must by law purchase the product 
for his children, but the laws prohibit that coasuffler's 
freedom to spend his money on the brand he prefers. 

tfe_must_put_competlton into_educatii5n^ .Without it the 

educational establishment completely controls hpwwelli or how 
poQrlyi_our childreniwill be_educated_. . Monopolies, breed 
complacency, and arrogance for those in control. That is 
dsmgerpus. in any business j but when it comes to the welfare of 
o^Jf*. youngsters it is inexcusable . With competition, changes 
in saethodolo^Y and policy could be requested and the requests 
might be heeded for' fear of losing customers. Through personal 
experience 1 can assure you that even lowering oneself to 
"pleading" for change is politely ighbred as things stand ribw. 

I strbhgly feel that there are maihy changes that need to 
be- made tO-Cbrrect Jhe decline in- America* s educational status. 
I have outlined some : of them in this statement.: It is my - 
honest-Opinion that to ensnre_any_signif icant changes will be 

made, _ _t he _ e due at i onal _ power. struct ure_ must, be broken. _1 

belieye_tbis_can_be_accomplished_if we return. control.of the 

children* s_educatiQn__to_the parents^ _Evidence_seeffis_to 

indicate that the :*experts*'_have__faile_di The parents want 

and need help .inl vrnderstaiiding aiid_correctii^ short- 

comings . Also i_ the parents __wajit a^ to help. . Helping 

them to understand yyhy their children ar.e failing, to learn 
early on is absolutely essertial. The NationaJ. Commission on 
Illiteracy Aot would be a good beginning, I respectfully 
request, for millions of children, support of this piece of 
legislation by the members of this honorable committee . 
Thank you for allowing me to plead their case today. 



Sincerely, 




Janet Peterson 

Route _1 

Emerson, Iowa 
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MAXIN6 NADEU OPf=ENBACH 

340S CBrringcon 8cr«aC 
T»mj3«. RorHd* 3381 1 

Morch 17, 1986 



Tho Honarabla Auguotuo F, Hawkins^ Chalrmon 

SubcammlttBe _QD_ElDmontory j SocaHdory and 

VocBtional EducBtlan ^ 

Unit:sd Sto'tes-Mouss af RaproBBntBti vote 

Roam B_345 C Rb y bur D_ Building 

WBBhingt:an, O.C. 20515 

OBar CangrBOBman Hawkins: 

PIbbSb InBluda tihie lo-ttiar In-tha rocard bF tha haarlnge qn t:ha cnuaes 
□ F illitaracy with rafaranca ta ^ha rriatihada bF •taaching reading. 

__ Whab .T child raadB-waii, ha has ana bF tiha basic Faundations an which 
tB build a_ppsit:iya ■BlF-imaga_oDd_dByalBp. his IntiBl lact: . Thaba elamenta 
will anablB him to Fully port:iclpat:B in liFa wi^h cBmplatB cBDFidoDcb.and 
iDdepBOdBnca. __ThB warld bacomea Fillad wit:h passibilitiiBB. IF hawavar, ha 
is "poblo "tD rBad with . cBmpBtBncv.»._bio_pfiMpBctIvB_ Will be narrawod and 
llmitBd.^ Thora is a clear ralatiianship betiwean llt:oracy_and o_&roPorly 
dBBignod.rOBdlDg prngram just: aa tihera- is an unmiBtiakabla cannoctian 
batwoan a Faulty reading pragram and tha alarming rlsa In Illitaracy. 

Today whan. wo_sbb_ cblldren.who. are uneble ta raed toxtbaak material > 

*° ^P'»ii_.°''_*rA'te as t:hey shpuld^ wB_blemB_tbB scboolo. Snd. tha 
teochars. It ia my baliaF that moat toBchoro entarad tha praFosolan 
dBtorminBd tp dP_B_gQQd_iob^__ Since tha aarly Fartias, teachars ware 
iRStPuctad tB uae a mBmpriretiBn apprpach t:g_ toBch_rBadit5g^_..ThlB_BiyBtorn, 
ceXXad_.tha "Ibak and say** ar "whala-word" method had baan dova ippad tB 
"to^ch doaF. childran tB_!»BpoBk^"__Al(nDot. Immedletely this system was proven 
AneFFaetiva. It did net tauch raading skills beyand a baBic.yacabuISry:,. 

JNQcmal^.chlldran elreedy hed a "speokingt* vacobulary^ In tha 1950*8 whpn 

"=hiid_ could not Iparn ta t-PBd aFFHCtlvely^ It Was suggested that he ^bb 
net warking up to his patentiel . Taday when tha childra'n aro.nat rsatJing 
up_Sa_gradfi_lByBl_» tha teachers end- the schaals era seid ta ba at Fault, 
^xtonsivp research inta reading methads hava prnveh thSt the readina mathad 
itselF is ta bleme. 

Tt!'»f«' A? anpthor appraach tg tBachlDg_CBBdlDg_ callod IntansIvB 

Phonics. Phonics is the skill BrpracBSs bF eaundlng But_Br dOPading words 
Py LisiriQ tho_sayndB of .the.lBttare- of tha alphahet. Thasa skills apply ta 
?0_P?re?"* *hB Englioh languaga. All. pFLthio iDFBcmatlBH has baan 
known and- dacurantad in a b-jak called Why Jahnn y Still Ca n * -tr Read by HudalF 
FlBOch. Mr. FlBBch__mBdo_clBaP_tLiat childran wha cannot dacada ar read 
f luently will nat ba able tBrBBdbupks that will_^ 

Ibtellect.- With-tha IntenBive Phanlcs mathBd, ance the skills are 
'"OBtorad, tharB_i8 nB_ conFuBioo_^_na_BtGinbIIng,_ no- g and-na naad Far 

Bssiatanca. The child laarne indapandence Fram the baglnnlng jF_his 
oducatioDBl Bxpeblanca. Since the - ♦♦whole-word*' method encourages 
dependence, guoaslng end requirPs little Intellectual Invoivoment, it has 
roBulted in tes% scorbs thet have declined, and books thet hev»> been 
wetered down. Tha leernlhg oF Fbreign languages has been all but 
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ellnlbB-ted and roflding.for knawlodgo and p.loosuro has loet it 'o value. 
3ecBusa students hove a iiinitod vacabuiary thay era unablata reBd_abau£_ 
hiBtarical evabts, tharaby- laa@ing_B_cantinuity_ t:hat cannBct:B our past to 
QUC.prHBBnt:. The intricaciaB pF Bcionca, ore out thair graBp bacEUBB of th-^ 

cBmpl^catBd vacabuiory. When childran ara. unabia to _docada_unCa!Bilinr 

wBrds, €hoy give up In _ f custratLan.and. saak put . tha BBsily digaBtib 

an t:BlBviBian, _Thay da not know haw to BBBirnilBta inf arinatian, and ara 

unabla ta dadlcato thamsaivaB ta-ahything that raquICBS oCf art_ac — 

cammitment. _ This dlat.daBB. Hat: Fastpr intal lactual grow l^^h^.^'^'"'"""^ 
mBthPd of /taaching reading Ib bb carract, why are wb tBaching raRiadial 
raading to col logo FraBhman? 

ThB CDntrBvarB;^' continuaB to thia day aa to tha baat: inathad of tanching 
-reading and stili mast- taBcharB are _BWBrB_aC_anJ.y_ thB_i'lDak and. BaX"_D«~ 
"»»hBlB-ward!!_roBtbgdi In spmo_qF pur callegBB pF odupo?ip[?»^_^h^':!^ 5^^^'^'^°°" 
who would orguB that thB eyBtam choBon ta-taach peadlpq doas not roattar . 
Basad on my BXpOF-ienca in tha ! clBBBr^oom , I haya_f aund.^hat: th« cprract 
mathnd ran t^BBEhing reading data a mattar. I ofn tdiocpuragad that wa era 
Bt.\ll dobating tha isBUB,-whan tha reBaarch answarad tho quaatlob aC "Why 

Johnny Cah^t Reed" -Bd_ claarly^. Studiea dana by •sdupatorB such ao Dr , 

Joanna Chall of Her vard University , Dr. Patrick GroFF of San Diego State 
UniverBity, Isabel L. Back, Assoc. Prof, DnI varplty of _PIttshucgb , _Bnd_ S . 
Jay SHmusle, OhlyHCsIty.gF.MinnBBOtP, ara all in BgrBament on one ppint.^^ 
ThHBo BducatorB Find that the usa of Intensive Phonics to toach baginning 
raading is supopior to sny other niBthod._ Wa can_halp tbe?_schDQlo_intprovB 
the BdGEStiBn_BF 6uc cbildcen by improving tha way wataach baginning 
raading. Wo can oravent tha insidious growth of illitaracy in Amarica by 
Bliminsting tha Faulty "lobk and say" baadlng_ matbod that hoB causad a 

braakdown.in learning. PncB_a child laarnptpdacoda our languags^ ha is 

eblfs to raad anything bacBusa he is not limited to the sm^ll vocabulary 
taught in the basal readars. 

Aftar tBac>.lng For savantaan yaars, I am kaatily awarn 5F _ tha Pact that 

chiidrah saem to ba lass IntareBtad in ioarningj^ It is my baliBF that a 

S:aacbing_tachniguB_ IthB "look sncd say" pr _"?'t'Pl^-*°'"=^"_?y°*^'" ^ ^^"^ Footrrs 

a iBck of initiBtiVB, -iroaginBtion, -and indopandanca , _ raBthlcts.ouc 

childran 'B enjoyment DF__r&ading. It is so. claar that gpod raadarB bacoma 

aQQd_laarners. _As t«Bcht:>s, we are not in s position to ehange tha raading 
systain. Moat toccnors are ncDt aven awara thBt_ choIcas_Bxlst ond_tbBt_ tha 
••look and siny" o"- *'MboI ^-«Qrd"_ systBm is not tha b oBt method of teaching^ 
raading, _Wb naad to pducata perantB, administra'i.ot-B, school boards^ the 
community and ra-oducBta teachera in tha use oC.IatanHivO-Pbanicsj^ .With 
EonFidBht^ _BBpable_r-aedet:o+ BnthusiaBiTi For tuaching and learning abounds. 
With the edoptipn of intensive phQnics to taach reading, wa can baglri to 
r^akn raal stridas to war da wiping out IIIItO'^aCy-Bod-Bf^ord avaryone tha 
op|: jrtunity to ba a productiva and Fulfilled citizen. 

tliB educBtionial reForni pcojadnonts SBy_ thBt_»SB_ nBBd_to stiffan tha 
CB£HuirnmantB_for th>a chilc^rBn ps wall as fpr tha taacharB, and I whole - 
hea-tily agraa with this. Wa can raquiri.) inora Bcadamic excal lanca _but if 
chlldran-do hot roBd_WItb_Bny_bBttBr _ ski .11 than. Chay posBBBs praBently , 
they will_bB unabla to achiava this goal. Dur ch3 Idran don't ki.aw how to 
r-BBd compatantly bacausa of tha "whole-ward" rriathnd tHflt_ls_boing uaBd in 
most public sc'hDDle. today. Many tiroas -»nB can boar a taanagar .bay »»wo 
haven't had this word yat." 

My BtudentB are clasE-ifiad as aducahla mantally ratarded and although 
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m^'_BlJPorvlBar•s_hByc_B6oh ploBfc.od with tholr : progrosa , I hovo not haon 

tholr lack, or ro_Qdlng_BkiIlB,_ Wo.Ocod the "wholw-word" 
momorlzo-sian opproach bacauso »y6 know oF nothing bott "ir^_ A year rmd a 
half .ago I bogBD_UB£ng_ on IntQnelvo phonlco syotom to toach rooding. To 
ovoryono»o delight, aFtor Blr mp» thjB . of mBoH BP my students 

were -demonstrating J growth_3F six months to a year and_a hu IF ln_,«OBdlng 
skills. . RcjtBrdod_cb£Idreo er.-i hot expected to shoy» this much growth. 
BecBUbeoF their new-Found reading accqmp UshfflBnts+.CeBlings oF salF 
worth, prldfl, and indapandonea IncreeBad. Thasa ara tha vary skUlp that 
I BBB locking In many . -norinall'.chlldran- of today. IF a retarded cSlld con 
^"7" ^°^°=^_«°__Bklllfully and BO quickly, Jijst: Imagine what e "nBrmSI" 
child with "normal" obllltloB could occompllah. 

the use of intonSAVo phonics in first grodo teachao.the reading skills 
naconsnry-fco learn to read mora africiontly. Mrs Morvo Colllno (Dlroctor 
Woot Side Praparatpry School, ChlcBgo , _ I IlIhB is.; taachas- f our yaar olds 
to read at--cha first grade laval In four months. M.-s. Charlotte LocJ^bBrt 
lAuthpr: _DiBcnVBr_lntanBlvB Phonics- for Voursolf] taachao first ^radars 

'"°"t:ba«_ Pr. Jeanne. Chall.af Harvara seys : - ".Tthlldran first 
laarn to raad and by third or fourth grade, thay TTrad^o le e. n If thay 
haya bpen_ .taugbt_by_Inl;enBl va phoHIcs. All the matarf.als n^eseery to 
'^"«^^_-^"^?"?ivo__phonlcB raprasont a rractAon.Qf . tha bbat bf a "whble-word" 
program-, and onca tha child has tht .--aading sklllSj ha naedo_no ^pecl-l 
books, he can reed from any matarlal lncludi:ia ciosalc lltaratui-o. 

_lt_is my EBnttsntlon-that by helping aJ 1 '-hlldran leorn_to road, 
Aiiitoracy vlll bB.elimiDBtBd. __Pe6pIe who know how tb read con brook the 

cycle of illiteracy. Federel statlotlce point to_"o 2Q percent 

functional illiteracy rote among adults... a minority youth lilltaracy rata 
OS high OB 4D percent ^_and_on_incCBOBB of 2^3 million adult lllltereteo 
oach^year . " I know tha Idaa of Intansl va Phonlco . baing ralstad. to anding 
i_llltBrBcy_may_sound_8lmpllstic, tut to ma It Is logical, obvious, 
Inaxpanslva, and claar cut. 

^i"^o.Xa_a^t_LB now, bafora wa produca more ganBrBtlons of 
^y^=^;^°""A_iJ-i_i^oratBs. I urge you to consider Senetor Zorlhsky's, 
Notionol Commission on Illiterecy Act. 

Thonk you for your time. There are toacharB.arouod the 55untry who 
Bpo.doBpIy conc-irnod Bbout tha fallingo of our achools. Thay do not know 
Jhat thoy are . using a_jB:=ecti VB_reodlrig_ Byatom and this commission will 
help to remedy that problem. We can Improve the oduqatlon of_6ur 
childrBD,_the_ BtotuB of the toochors and raraw tha imaga af tha scl-col as 
a valuabla placa of laarnlng. 

Einceroly , 



Mexine Nadal Dffesnbach, B.S.^ M.S., Boston Unlvorslty 
Teachar, Gorrla ElamantBry School, Tampa, Florida 336D6 
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Hcribrable ^^crirtaas F: HaWldjis, Qiainnan 
Subbatiiattect'bn EXonentary^ Secondary and 
Vbcational Eauca t ion - 
ISoti B 346 C-Ra]t^urn Bui Tdtng 
Washington, D.C. 2C515 



Dear Representotdve Hawkins: 

I_pppreciate_this opportunity to_ add rrr/ Garments to the r^ord of th?. hearing 
to be_held pn_M£*rch 20, 1986 cpncerning the national pic^em of illiteracy . 
Illiteracy can be cxiipared to cancer in our socie^; everyone worries aixxit 
it but, the prbhlem is e^shenerai until it hits hone, 

yp^iT^e.'st child at tlie age of j l) ret reading, i had pleaded w-' th the 
tiixwDe GeoiyiiS Cbunty, J*!. / £,dvKjl system to find c«t vjt'at j^ wrong w^th 
him. Filially I vLiscuvertai P.L. 94-142 and deriariaed tha<: Bnah Be tested. 
T OL^iid not understand why a ten year old not reaoiiig and vSiy the sctiool 
ff/stan wasn't as concerned as I vras. He was ortiajsivety tested including 
psychbldgical tests, I.Q. tests, learning disabili^ itests , vision tests, __ 

hearing tests nothing v/as fbii^id wrong -aco^t that Brian didn'_t like sciiool 

and he seestied to be iirraature by a year for his ^lEtwlogical age. 

rflie edurat^s ad^idsed that-Brian reoeive_a oonoerning his dislike _ 

for school vAiich he did. Hi&y also, advised. that _he be kept in tiie ^lecific 
Language Reading Develpprnent program vdiich had^been^deyelqped by the th^ 
Superintentot of Schools. (Dr^_Feeney)_and_t;ieri sold to vhe sdvpol system. 
I was. On the one hand, _relieyed_that there was nothing seriously wrong wi*-'i 
Brian, yet I was puzzled why he could not read. 

Quite_ by_acciint I happened, to neet a persan_who tutors childrm in reading. 
Sie_orfered to e\^uat'e Brian for roe iioiich she did at no cost . iSlie agreetl 
with.me and the educatora^ r'^'adU^ 

can teacii your son to read." By new, wary of educators ard sbliitiOTS, I 
thcxight to n^rself , "Sure xpu can^ Jioney.'* Ehit ariari was still gane to try 
to learn so off we went tsaioa a week to Mrs. ^heappso^'s hcuse.- Jts-. 
Sheppard would spend between 30 ard 45 nahutes at a tine Wxthitoan. She 
started off by teadiing him his vowel and dohisoharit sdurids. The school system, 
had used the "si^t" ihethbd to teacii Brian to read-^ — look at the v»£d, nenorize 
it and the next tirae it's seen, it will Be^"r©oogcLiZed.'' This method did not 
work with Brian nor with thousands of others as I've since learned. 

After ei^t weeks with Mrs. Sheppard, Bnan hopped in tbe car gne_day_and s^ 
"I'm going to read every sign on the way hane.** And, with a few exo^Jtions, 
he did. I vas elated. 
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hocs. She^^aard -is a bi^ s^iool graduate wtose own son di<'. not leam.to read in 
ss3ko1,_ Ihe ^-ai^tioQier gave her Et. Flesch's book, "Wh. JoJinny Can't Ssad." 
iSrs^ Sb^jpard theft learr; ^ tb-use pixjnics to teacii her to read. Sin « 
then, sne has tao^t many aiildreh to rearl, incliKling Brian. 

pe_gcteni.^f_iUiteracy lis 7Sten.ca is-shao^^l, Ctoll^e prof-^^awrs of ecSua-.tion, 
t^tbpc* _Eul4i^jeis_aDd_"ren»ediaX re^ding-teaUr-jre, ^)ecia3, Sducation teachera 
and private corppratio23s_ali_ffi ^Ibiting parents' desire that their 

ciuJ.dren read. _ It is^ titDe_that this hoax vras eqjbsed and that the education 
estabU^ment be_fcn?p^ use. the only nethod that easily a«i siocessfully teaches 
pecple to read intensive phonics. 

Bie Ifetional Commission on illiteracy Act vdai_do much to shed li^t on the 

causes of illiteracy, _ /Ihe il^^ problen can be solv^ ^hd it 

wc3a t taK > stacks of federal money and/or hoards of pfhir-^ftorii^t "etperts." 

rc^se are adults and -^anwDt read will need to be toi^ t to read by prit^ate, 
hCTi-profit lit^cy orgarlzcitions. Children will be prevented fros.beooffiiiig 
nutcrate by early and sole use of phonics in the pre-school,_kiiidergar^i 
and prjjtiary gr^aaes.-_Thbse-v4io have turned to a life of crine can be taurfit 
to.reaa while in prison and perhaps vnOl then be able to find gaiiiful eicloy- 
inent. No longer vail flnny itiahuals have to be written cn a fburth«^ade reading 



Of hopes and_prayers_are with you during the iUiteracy hearing. With a naUon 
of non-readers, we are truly at risk. 



oc: Sen. Mathias 
Sen. Sarbahes 
ISp^^-Hoyer 

5ieading Kefbnh Foundation 
Wts. Sharoii Sheppard 
Senator- Zorihsky 
Gov. Baliles tVa.)^ - 
Superiiitenaent/P.G. County ScJiools 



FespecrtfuHy, 




Ju^ Vfeby 
735-2926 
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55 Cathedral Rock Dr« 

IMit #10 

Sedona* Arizona 86336 
March 12, 1986 



the Honorable Augustus F« Hawiclns 

Chatrmah, SubcoimnStee on . _ - 

El(9mehtary» Secondeay axid : Vocational Education 
U. Hbiise of Representatives _ 
Room B, 346 Ci Raybom Building 
Washington, D, Ci 20515 

Dear Mt» HaW{cinsi 

I_is_a firm, supporter of Se ZprliiBky • s legislation which 

8©eks_to determine the caus e s of illiteracy. The Senator 
should be commended for being the first one to ever suggest 

that an examination of teacher -training courses at biir col " 

leges of education may reveal a major cause* My own experi- 
ences havo convljiced mo« Therefore t I respectfully request 
that my le*:t_er be included m in the record of the 

illiteracy i'bearing oh March 20 • 

I ara_ deeply concerned over the way our schools teach begliu»rs 
to read* I have been a remedial teacher and a private tutor t 
how retired* I have taught many_bldor_studont8 to -read« stu- 
dents who came to me with the iisual e ducat iozially-dlaabled 

labels* Yet » except for one or two i these stodents woald 

hot have heeded my services had they been tao^t appropriately 
in their begiiihihg instruct ion i I have strained onty^a.. 
hiahdful biit of the millions whose faulty. begtnBtng tnstruc- 
tibhs contribute to their educational and econoaio handicaps* 



Even the emo£ioxial:problem8_many_of_my atudent8__exhibited_ 
because of -their Lmiserable_experlences_ we re ^leyiated once 
they: learned. to read and write. succeasfullyt.and^oQ^^ they 
discovered that the .problem, was not_somethlng in hejiently 
wrong with them* Psychological scars _reiimini«^ however* 
They have lived too long with the egp-danaging labels the 
schools misplace on students' inabilities to use the sJL^t 
whole-word method of TOadl^ Hpet of these 

students never receive appropriate remedlatibh* The school's 
answer to the'' problem is more of the saute and th&t usually 
paid for tJirbugh programs. No ofte questions 

the method of Instruction* 

When I was flfty^f bur years of age* I teturhod tb'tlM uhl-' 
versity to pursue a degree in e ducat ioh* My aim was t^ be- 
come a teacher of readihgt tb teach the ^b-called "learit- 
ihg disabled" students. Hbweverf-I did-not learti to teach 
readiiig successfully tii ary biie of the five: l£Bigaage i^s 
methods courses I was required to take at the college of 
education* In every course imd in every sobseqwnt- seminars 
the professors of education never, relaxed their determined 
imd concerted efforts to persuade teachers, to avoid the_ 
teaching of phonics* We never heard of important reading 
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nrethoei rose arch d Is favorable to the whole -word sight niethpdj 
sacsh as the USO£ 1960 First Grade Reading Studies, or the 
important research in Harvard Erbreissbr Dr. Jeanne Chall's 
bQotc^:_ Learning to Readi T he Great Debate (1967). Nor did 
my.professors appreciate toy citing such research in class 
discussions* 



Unlike_iii3r_youngericolleagaes who believed their methods 
courses. bad trained them adequately to be master teachers 
of iresdiiigi_I_ enrolled lafter graduation iji a three -sweek 
phonics Course sponaored byian^agency. outside the education 
establishments _Xhe logic underlying the phonics method of 
instruction told_me^ffluch_aboiit_their©asons for so many, fail- 
ures with_whole-wprd sight, instructions .this short three- 
week course was fiOLl L needed .to_s£art me on the way to be- 
coming a successful reading teacher* 

Does not all of this cry out for a close-up in\^stigation? 

If the strahglehold the colleges of education havB_on the_ 
teaching of reading can be broken^ we will have gone a^long 
way- toward conquering illiteracy,_believe me. Howeveri 
opposition will be great. The theologians, of the education 
profession have a huge number of followers within their own 
ranks :^ and influential adherehtia in the general populace. 
SoiL_it behooves every: one of biar elected cohgressmen to 
support_Senator Zorteaky^s timely legislatiohi to think first 
of the millionsof children who deserve a better start in 
their educational csoceere thart the prbreis&ibhal experts are 
now handing them* They should be asking, •Would there be 
an illiteracy problem if the experts were doing their jobs?" 



Respectfully, 



Mrs. Elizabeth Dubbelt 




cci Senator Edward Zorinsky 
U» S. Senate 
Washington, D. C. 20510 
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March 13, 1986 

Honorable.Augustus Hawkins _ _ _ " ' 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
United States Houie of Representatives 
Room B 346 C- a«»yburn- Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Honorable Representative Hawkins: 

1 would like to- request that my following comments be included 
in the record of the illiteracy hearing on March 20, 1986. 

I have been a teacher for the past: twenty years-: For the last. 
seven years I have been In the_fIeld_Qf_adUlt_EducatiQn_ working 
as the--lead_lnstructor of the GED Program at__the Hennepin County 
Adult Corrections Facility. Our students are the highschool 
dropouts of several years ago.. .Students with average or ^^2XS. 
average ability who are reading far below functional Ilterac y 
levels. 

Our public schools have failed_these students. Research clearly 
indicates that phonics based reading programs succeed in teaching 
the fundamentals of reading and : spelling. Yet for _the .past _3Q 
years roost schools have employed_the_whole word, _ "sight method" 
of teaching reading... It_is_estimated that only 15X of our 
schools are using the phonics method. 

It is the phonics method that works! I wish that I_cQuld_demon- 

strnte the method that we_have _been_ ^ising__f or_tbe__past_ year. 

The program. is entitled "Discover Intensive Phonics for Yourself." 
Its author is Charlotte Lockhart, an educator from Decatur^lll^ 
Themethod is ingeniously simple and INEXPENSIVE. The_materials 
to servics an entire classroom cost $89.00.- Discover Intensive 
Phohics-Is a MUETISENSORY approach* Besults are. quick and they 
last*- In_Qne_bour I__could give ypu.an understanding of this 
logical, sequential system. A system in which students can ex- 
perince ONLY SUCCESS. A system that teaches In FIVE MONTHS 
what most programs take two to three years to accomplish. 

I.whole-heartedly support Senator Edward Zorinsky's legislation 
and hope that you and the members of your committee will do so 
as well. 



Sincerely, 




Sue Bangert 
368 Margaret Circle 
Wayzata, MN 55391 
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175 S. Ridge Street - Port Sanilac, Michigan 48469 - (313) 622-8110 

Hgnpi^^le Auguitue F^ Hawkins 
Chairman_-*_Subcpnm.itt<>e on_ 

Elenentary, Secondaty* and 

Vocational Education 
United States- House of Representatives 
Roo« B .346 C Rayburh Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

March 15, 1986 

I_have_beeD iofbrned , Congressman - Hawkins , by Senator Edward Zorinsky 
of Nebraska that_ypu_wili be_he«rtng witnesses dri Mardh 20, 1986 re- 

J-I^PPF**."* iasue of Illiteracy, giving attention to its 
causes and prevention. 

I_wiah to_8ub9it_ay. testimony, .stated herein, and have it included with- 
in the official record of the Illiteracy Hearing March, 20 1986. 

teacher for the past thirty years for the_Public 
Scbools iii the State of Michigan. I am certified in both elementary 
• nd .ttecoBdary education witb Haster of Arts degrees in Reading In- 
■truction and Learning, Disabilities. __ I _ e«_ also. t he . author of an -Ih- 
^'PJ^-y.' Phonics Beginning Read ing Ser iea_ pres ent ly_iD_use _ in tbe Pdrt 
Sanilac Elementary School District. My boo\s are being used in a 
pilot program for the primary grades. 



My ""^y y«»r8 of teachlng_eXperiBncB_in_the_claa8rbbm have. been devoted 
^^ ^'^'. ^^.J^^***'"? 9.^ .^••*'*-n5v_ ?_c»n 8tate_unequlvocally_that_thelIntenr_ 
alve Phbnlca Method is the only beginningreading program that produces 
A.BUccesAfuly. competent and literate atudent, I havo tried every 
■•_thpd_available to.tbe.prbfeastbhal reading teacher in the schools 
^9^ay - and have not f ound__any_nethPd_other that the Intensive Phonics 
Mathod that produces a literate student. 

My.extsnsive rcsearcb and teaching experience have led lae to the con- 
cluaion that _ the. caui.e of .Illiteracy^ _ wbicb-cbhtinues tb- rise each- 
y*?^.» . .<li'«ct_result of the teaching methods presently.in. use _ in _ 

the P^^B^^T grades in our schools today. I alao know, from experience- 

rM«are&* that the only way to prevent a futher increase in the 
Illlt«rftc^_ih_ this cbuiitry. is to immediately abandon the "Look-Say'» 
PIT "Sight Mothoi** of _teachin8_beginnihg. reading and Initiate ah 
^?t?P?Ay? ?honic8 Method of teaching beginning reading for students 
in grades One, Two and three. 

I_ hftyft_concisely_dbcumehted evidence supporting my reaearch in the form 
of standardized test.reaultsi.infocaal.test.reBulta, student and parent 
^^'^•^'■y*'.**? f rom_ t_e_achera__who_ haye.used my Readinj;_$eri«fl , _ 

and Adminiatratbrs in the schools where my Series has been implemented. 

I-*9-Villing_to testify and present this evidence to your committee, 
^f . TPu have any comments andi^or creations piaaae . db hot hesitate tb 
contact me at the above address and/or phone number. 



Ann Patricia Lnne 
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102 East Ravalli - 
i Hamilton, Mt. 598^ 
Harch 15, 1986 



Honorable Auguatua. 7. Hawkins 

C&a£nban4 SubdOBURittee on Elemantary, Secondary and Vocational Education 

Boob B 3'*6___ 

United.Statts. Housfi of BepreoantatiTes 
C. Bajburs Baildiiig_ 
Wr'^hington b. C. 20515 



Di^ HoBorabla Hawkina: 

I iava baan adTiaed that thara Will be a hearing, March 20 of your 
aubocaiittaa vhb-vill hear withaiciaa relative to the National Goonaission 
OB llliiaracy. I Bhonld like to aare mj testinony included in the record 
of tlie Itaariiig. 

la the Hiro& 7 iaaue of the ILaaoulian^ Secratan' of_|ducatipni 

ViUiip J« BehBett cwenttod OS the rcport^ LVhat Vor^ About 
VOMti^Bg afid Iieiumlas«lV_Ha_rac0BMnde4_teaching_cUldr^n_to 

fllonjOB, l>airn1iiB_tn reQQKnlKe_th«_Beniid0 that ^psbi nations of letters 

■a!^ rathar _ than the_loQkrB«T_»E]3^oh of _recogi4ai^ whoi^ ..wp?*^ ? . ^ 

tb»t this is the only sensible way to taaoh students and non-reading adults. 

■'S^ _yrom_my_sxperience I have found that even adults who have not been 

tanght to read in our public schools can leara to read very quickly with 
intfjasive ^nloa^ Why waste the tax-payers* nohey usias tha out-Satad, 
ineffective^ iook-aay systan which does not work with aan^v children and 
W^ch is raspoasible for the large huiiber of illiterates? Vith intensive 
^bonics all children in the first grade, except for a very few who are 
jMTaraly ratardad, ahbuld be iiidepahdeht readers. 

Univaraifiis and ooUeges shoiild.train_pro8p9ctiT9_tMtchers_to_.u8e 
intensits pbsnlas la iOl {^das. A knowledga of phoalc8_^_B^t_be_included 
in the s^SasttA tests for all_teAehara^__S'2hool_boards c puld_ supply In^- 
sarrlet mialng fsr thair teachers by phonetic experts recpfmended by the 
Baading Bafors _roi»datioo*__This_cp¥ad_reduoe__the cost of education for 
tha taxpayars by ellBinatlag namy pf the expexisive workbooks and spelling 
books and nost of the Chapter C^e renedial prograiui. 




Beapect fully 



Pauline E. QaroelXa 
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Patricia D, Jenkins 
P:0, Box 575 
Buies Creek, NC 27506 
Karch 25, 1986 

The Honorable Augustus F. HaWkins, Chalrxnan 

Subcononlttee dri_ Bleniahtary, Secondary 

... and: Vocational Education 

U,S. House of Representatives 

Rooib B 346 C Rayburn Building 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

TESTINOHY RE THE ILLITERACY PROBLEM 
bear Mr. Hawkins: 

Senator Zorinsky»s letter informing mi of your March 20 
hearings on the pathetic illiteracy problem in our nation has 
Just caught up v/ith me where I am visiting in England, I do 
hope my testimony will reach you in time to be included in the 
record, 

I am a former elementary school teacher, a graduate of 
the University of Michigan School of Education, a mother, and 
now a grand^ther. Prior to 1965 I taught children from the 
poorest inner city schools of Detroit to the wealthiest 
suburbs. My husband is a professor o^ law, so our interest in 
and concern for education reiaains keen. 

For many years we have been distressed over the obvious 
decline In reading, writing, spelling, grammar anu vocabulary 
particularly evident among public school children. Ve 
recognize that piople who cannot read well cannot write well: 
And those who cannot write well cannot thliik clearly, for it 
is the practice of putting thoughts on paper that organizes 
;hem into coherency. No one does for pleasure that which is 
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painfully difficult. Poor reader© avoid roading, thus 
developing etunted vocabularies. Since worda are the building 
blocks of thln)clng» thossi with poor vocabularies then be cone 
limited thinkers, though the vast najorlty of poor readers or 
non-readers have ample native IntelllgencQ. The source of the 
problem lies elsewhere. 

I'll not take your time to relate the seriousness of our 
nation's Illiteracy problem. i am sure you have ample 
evidence of Its alarming extent: The dollar cost to our 
nation in misguided and ineffectual rexbedlal programs, In 
welfare programs and In unrealized productivity Is beyond 
calculation. <I refer you to klchael S. Brunner at the 
national Institute of Education for specific statistics. ) But 
the cost in wasted lives is even more tragic. 

Vhile the education establishment is only too happy to 
spend countless dollars on developing and selling an eiidless 
array of ''new and improved" programs for the teaching of 
reading, accompanied by an army of reading consultants, 
counselors, psychologist, sociologist, etc, , etc. , they 
(except for a few brave isolated scholars) refuse to admit 
that the Look-Say method of teaching reading. Is fatally 
flawed. They cling to it tenaciously. This is not surprising 
when one considers that professional egos and incomes are at 
stake; that book publishers have a large vested Interest in 
control led- vbcaBuIary, dumbed-down textbooks; and that rare 
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now is the teacBer who knovfs any other way to read or to teach 
rQadiiig. 

Teachers havi had drun^d into thea t£at a true phonetic 
approach to teaching reading is dull, Inferior, and so on. 
thiy have not been told tBat in every oni of the 124 recorded 
comparison studies of Look-Say vs. Intensive Systematic 
Phonics na study showed Look-Say to be preferable wKen 
students Were tested at third grade or beyond. True. Look-Say 
children may appear to get off to a fast start "reading." 
However, v^hen the number of words begins to outpace their 
ability to loeinorize configuration thosi who do not have a 
natural aptitude begin to fall behind. This usually ^^glhs to 
show up by .-bout the third grade. At this point eHe desire to 
read wanes as thi students feel thenselves drowning in a iia 
of moaningliis print, and behavior problens incriase. They 
ari then shunted into "remedial" classes where they receive 
more intensive instruction, generally using the same metBdds 
that caused tBeir problem^ in the first place. Is im any 
wonder tBey begin to look forward to escaping school at the 
first opportunity. 

Hony of their bewildered teachers also contemplate 
iscape. frustrated with -rying to teach daises of children 
who may have a range of reading ability spanning eight grades 
or more. Worse yet, many teachers actually bcUleve they are 
teaching phonics because a smattering of pKdnics is scattered 
through the teaching guide - or a program uses the word 
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"phonics" In Its title CsQcfi as "analytical phonics," 
"intrinsic phonics," or "gradual phonics") to pacify while 
actually relying on the sight or Look-Say method. Children, 
not knowing what systematic phonics instruction is, insist 
they are getting phonics, and most parents are fooled as well. 

I sy^athtze with those teachers and parents, I have 
been there. I havia been the mother of a child who needlessly 
struggled through school. By the second grade I KiieW my sOii 
was in trouble. I asked that he be held back a year, but the 
school would not agree to this because he was tall. I tried 
to help him myself, but at that time I knew nothing about 
teaching phonics systematically. In fact, I knew nothing 
about teaching reading at all except What was given in the 
Look- Say teachers' guide. Ho course dii the subject had been 
offered me at the University of Kichigan. I had been 
fortunate enough to have learned to read phonetically myself 
but, in spite of my being an elementary teacher, it never 
bcGurred to ma that In first and second grade my son had never 
been taught ahytfi^ rig about the connection between the letters 
and the sounds they represent. I would tell him, "Sound It 
out." Because he had a hearing deficiency I assumod that was 
the reason he had trouble distinguishing the sounds the 
letters represented. He exhibited the classic syn^toms of a 
Ldok-ahd-Guess victim. He would approach a word with eyes 
skipping around hunting for any clue; fie rearranged letters or 
syllables; he guessed by context; he skipped words he couldn't 
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read; £e Was a areadlul speller and, naturally, he hated 
writing. Homework time was battle time. It never dawned on 
me that he had had no phonics instruction in those vital early 
grades bect.use I knew no other way to read. But for tBe rare 
exception, today's teacher knows no other way to read than 
Look-Say <by whatever euphemistic liama it is called? and no 
other way to teach reading. 

Last summer this now 33-year-oid son and I J: oak a course 
together in the Spalding Writing Road to Reading" intensive 
systematic phonics approach to teaching all r?f^ai^^ skills 
including reading asd spelling. Though Tbin* s hearing is worse 
now than wfieii he Was lii school, he had no trouble catching on. 
Arid What a revelation it was to him to discover there is order 
to the English language - that, contrary to popular myth, only 
about S% of our words deviate from the phonetic rules of 
spelling - and of these 5% generally only one part deviates, 
not the whole word. Biiglisfi is hot the grezat hodge-podge it 
is made but to be by the "experts." It was at this time that 
iny son said to me, "Horn, you used to tell me to sound it out, 
and I didn't have any idea what you were talking about. When 
I came to words I didn't know I'd Just guess or skip over 
them." <How many of our ScBbbl children are dblhg the same 
While We Wbhder Why cbmprehehsiidn is loW?> Ky son is now 
beginning to teach hJ 3Vi-year-old son the sounds of the 
phonograms, an exercise my grandson thinks is great fun. Ve 
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hope to have him reading before he starts school so he wi 11 
not be handicapped the way his father was. 

What must we do to really attack ocir nation's illiteracy 
problem and avoid exercises in expensive Sutility? 

1. It is clear we cannot rely on the professional educators 
to voluntarily throw out their half-century reliance on 
took-Say , for "there is none so blind as those who wil 1 
hot see.*' Congress cari stop wasting billions of dollars 
oh way-out experimental prdgraxi^ such as fill the catalog 
of the Educational Diffusion Network, iahd start diverting 
some of those funds to instruct those in our colleges who 
teach our future teachers how intensive syste_aatic 
phonics Works. After all, these professors are now as 
much vie tins of tbbk-Say as my sbii. They cannot 
be expected to teach that which they themselves do 
not understand. 



2. Congress must stop encouraging reading remediation by use 
of the same teaching methods which created our illiteracy 
prbbiems in the first place. Presently we are throwing 
away good money after bad, guaranteeing a high failure 
rate and demoralization among young and old who try to 
ge-t help. When 95-99% can learn to read adequately, 
through phonics itistructioa tt ts pure folly to continue 
teaching with a n«thdd that has ho better than about a 
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2* Continued. 

60-70>t semi-success rate among all readers, and far less 
among the reading handicapped. 

3 . Congress can require phonetic literacy instriction before 
spending federal dollars on job retraining pr-ograms. 
What good are retraining programs for those who have 
never been trained and who cannot read a textbooS or eVen 
the directions and warnings on their tools? 

4, Congress can require phonetic literacy instruction of our 
federal prisoners, the vast majority of whom are severely 
reading-deficient, if not totally illiterate. They are, 
after all, a captive audience. These model prograz^ 
could then be copleci by the state penal authorities. 
Such Instrjctlbh would hot only be the cheapest form of 
rehabilitation effort, but likely the most effective in 
restoring self -esteem and the abil ity to hold an honest 
Job when prisoners get out. Giving credit toward parole 
would certainly enhance motivation to learn; Armed 
forces semi- Illiterates could also benefit from phonics 
Instruction. 



5. The House should support the Senate's bill to establish a 
national Commission on II literacy to focus upon the need 
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5. Continued. 

for linprbvea reading Instruction In all respects, 
including the teaching of teachers. 

There are , of course , luany other things that can be done , 
but the above would* I believe, make a good beginning - 
proving that our citizens are not too stupid to learn) and 
that there Is a better ymy to teach. I suspect the citizens 
and well— intentibned teachers could take it from there. 

Thank you for this opportunity to suLmlt my thoughts and 
experiences on this vital subject. 



Yours very truly, 




Krsi Robert A. Jenkins 



cc The Honorable Edward Zorinsky, 



United States Senator 
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2912 North Cole Road 
Boise, Idaho 837o4 
March 11, 1986 



The Honorable Augustus F. HawkinQi Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
United States-House of Representatives 
fiOQBj. B__3^6C Rayburn Building 
Washington, D,C, 20515 

Dear Chairraah Hawkins i 

1 understand the_HouSe Subcommittee oil Eleraehtaryt Seebhdary, 

and Vocational. Educatio»i_will hold a_heai;2:i:g_Qrucatises or illit- 
eracy with emphasis on the methods of teaching reading, 

J'l-a retired reading cbhsultaht and teacher at all- levels, in- 
cluding coilege_graduate_cour9es_rdE' teachers, I should like to 
emphasize the need for an in-depth__atudy_ of the_ teachfiT .ediication 
program* We continually blame teachtrs for illiteracy when it 
is- the college education departmehts that should be he^.d account- 
able,__ Teachers, should nbtiBe blamed when they have net been 
taughtv Our teacheral colleges (tri so- many cases) fall to teach 
phonics, I was not taught phpnics.when I was earning toy. Masters 
in Elementary Reading Education, Phonics waB_mentioned inciden- 
tally as one approach r Without a strong emphasis on lotters, their 
SQunds+.and-thenublending those sounds to fbma a wbrd, children 
are lost when trying to decode unfamilia?: words* 

-I read where ten thousand teachers in Texas will probably 
fail the- Teachers' Literacy Test given in that states Ian* t it 
because. they. were.not given the proper training in their re- 
spective teachers' colleges? 

_ I hbpe you will use this letter to emphasize the need for 
preventive-methods in teaching,- Millions of dollars would be 
saved for remediation if we could prevent the prbblienis In the 
first place. 




Very truly youra, 



cci Senator Edward Zorlnsky 
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March 13, 1986 



Honorable Augustus F, Havkins, Chairman 
Subconinltted on Blementary^ Secondary, and 
Vocational Bducatidn 
United States House of Representatives 
Boom B 3U6 C Raybam_Batlding 
Washington, D. 20^15 

Honorable Sir: 



This letter iS- to be considered Jity endorsement of Senator Edward 
Zorinsfcy's bill to establish a National Commissidn of nii*^ 
acy, whichL I understand iri.ll be under discussion on March 20. 
P.ease include it in the record of this hearing. 



As I have written Senator Zorincky, our family is presently 
into t^e second generation of hbn-readers ^ due , I believe, to 
the "new" method of teaching. I can't believe that non-readers 
were Juet an unknown quantity when the "phonics" inathod was in 
use* 

Recently 1 TOnt wit^^ of Church Woman Uhi^^ our 

Alansda County Juvenile Halli The case worker giving us the 
tour of fered the infbrmatibri that most of the boys at the facil- 
ity were poor readers. The fact that they ended up_thore^un- 
dbubtedly is related to their poor self-image brougjit on by 
educators putting them doro tte 
educators that are letting our whole nation's kids down by not 
providing them with a learning experience they can h&ndle* 

It is my hope that you atid the other members of your coirad-ttee 
will support Senator Zorinsky's legislation. 



Xburs truly. 




!&9. Robert C« Harreschou 

1782 Via Riedondo 

San Loreneo^ Ca. 9U580 



cc: Senator Zorinsfcy 
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11215 Tham^^n^^znUM 
21136 

IluutcK 12, 1S86 

fionoJtajbLz Ruji^i^^ 

SabcooLnU^zc an CUmzrUoAJ^f., Sccanda^ & Uoca^tConat CducjajLLon 
WdahAJv^n, D. C 20515 

- Beio^ 

Vit ffldJSjch 20, 1986 ^IIUamc^ «€a*in^. 



- -^€ru24a4. CdMJOAd ZaJUMtg. na^ 

cotm.t*;^. an4 c^^^jen^ oi^ 3 jtJSSL6€ UaJL and uaui dammijti.€m 

laLLL ^ufipoAJt tvU la.g4MjiLUan an UJMaajoG^ 

^ ^ ^ M5_J_#^*«* -6«ca^ a jUiimMndaJU 

-ca ou* cfi n catlanaL ^^^m iehMn a_4fuMnm^ mx^CiMtrm. camatatnmd 
-Ctet ih«^}i^ ^Ut out of, fU^chaal apfUiing._ia4, most AjtJuU Amqx^ 
aao« pLMA cawCdnJt 4pUl, catUjdnU jUad, catUdn'jt <xid_^_4^al4ja,_knmf 
LESS iJ mn n o^^fuUig,. H% va^ aJf^tutUy. ^^'^"^•d. SZncm AhatJt4M 3 
fuu/e. acamtUat^d a can^ldK4jaifU amount of, ^n^*^U^d^mxp^JUan^ _ 
tvLdtoMZcat tnataUd^ of. mfiat Zaad up, to 4JuU €x*ciUMr%»4 canUoMnojUon* 

-------- ^*_?*«*^ ihJthk 1930^ 4M, *'£aoh^a^" m^^^^ ai 

^q^Mng, 4^adlng,. ^applcuum ^ ^torUjc ^»^^Uem and 4JiaJt ^goa qiUL ^iidm 
4n4Q_4'U4^4XKg. 4f9Csa44i, <u anM-m&Mmun c<2uca4a4i Mat^, Xmaa^Alna 
o^Ju^*og4^ph4A AAod^ni^ pti a ^uhd^^^uijbol mJUjUna 

<^/ic^c*«<i #o4_-tA«_dca^ and dumb tn Jthm 18304 2ju£ ^ '^^n^rm Mm 
^^^^^^^d 4jt_^_193Q4 4a 4rA_pol^d an awi, noAmoL cfiUdJM. 
^ofc-W uraa cjcpo^md 4n 1955Jbg. "^A^ ^hnn^ CanU THad" and dgHn iii 

<n Va. ea4^ ^900^ S^m^ and hU o/r^cAiw of 4^ae.LaJUpj%g. jUtm ctUUU 
^h 'iZi rx ^"TV-it* a*c b/U^ ttao laMna oLpU «« can altm 4o du4 

^Ma^c gA^^ h^a^^U, cafuU di^Jta^La n Jto 4U abou€ PjcjU a/S[ Jbo Jth% manu, 
cc: '^^'^^ ^^^^ 
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Emersonr Iowa 51533 
March 16 p I986 



Hdndra"ble Augustus F. Hawkins 

Chairman, Su'bcommittee on Elementary » 
Secondary^ and- Vocational Education 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Room B 3^-6 C Rayburn Building 
Washington* D.C. 20515 



Representative Hawkins* 

Please enter my testiincr*y into the record of . the. hearing^on 
illiteracy to be held March 20,1986. I urge your support 
of Senator Edward Zorinsky's bill to establish a National 
Commission on Illiteracy. Thank you. 



Yours truly. 




Kathy Lunn 



enc . 

cci Sen. Edward Zorinsky 
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March 16, I986 



Meint)ers_of _the House_ Subcommtttee on Elementary, Secondary, 
and Vocational Education. 

Five years ago, because of my growing awareness of _ the 
inadequacies of bur public school system, I became involved 
in a movement to try to charige local school policy and pro- 
grams. The following are two letters_sent to the local 
paper concerning my feelings on education. I would like to 
enter these in the records of this hearing. 

Dear Editor 1 

When I was in school years ago (20). the school was also 
more than the basics. We had }clds with problems_at_home, 
but they_»ere not allowed to use this as an excuse not to 
learn. The tieachers and administrators. were kind, under- 
standing and helpful, but learning was foremost. 

_ School limch was delicious, and nutritious. No junk 
rood or snacks were furnished by the school. 

The_ teacher was always sympathetic to a sore finger or 
alarmed at a broken bone. 

We^were taught bur values at home but the_school was 
expected to^also keep the morals highi to expect manners 
and to teach respect for others. 

ux^^^°-??®*."^^-*^?^ deiiyerlrig a message or even letting the 
cnxla call home if necessary. 

Everyone was glad. to organize a spbrting event or a 
aance because the whole coinmunity gbt involved and excited 
aboult it. 

» far^as being policed, we had a thing called discipline. 
!^L?S^!f^'^^^*'L''® were supposed to be_at all_tiraes and if we 
weren't there^they certain;' y would. findiout. why. At- study 
Jime in the classroom silence was demanded to make the 
Dest environment possible for concentration. There were 
rules, and If caught brea^^ one. yoa wbuld receive the con- 

''^^ ^2'' Hbwevef much punishment 

was dpne_ at school you got twice as much at homef The 
punishment. was usually fair and the parents had no reason 
to complain about it. xccxo^^n 

_:_::There didn't seem to be as many emotionally handi- 
capped.^educationally handicappedi_slow. or fast students, 
tjaybe they weren't so ready.backthen to categorize a child. 
The parents, also, weren't so anxious to admit or believi 
that If their child didn't learn that he-was either sick 
or his memory span was too short to retain what was learned. 
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_^ If a chiid did not do well he got a l)ad grade (maybe 
even_an_Fi_so_a parent would know and could help do some- 
thing about it- _PaperSi including teats, were sent home 
so Mom and ^ Dad could follow the progrebs of their kids. 

The teachers and parents _expected_a_child to keep up 
with the class and if he didn't, a little more.time^was 
spent oh explaining the problem or making a lazy.child _ 
work. They did not let the student, cop out "by letting.him 
slow down to a pace that was enjoyable and easier but not. 
necessarily best for learning. The smarter or faster ones 
were_given_asslgiimehts to dig deeper into the subjects, do 
reports i or do more problems to keejp them busy and learning. 

Teachers demanded. andiearnedrespect from students 

and parents. They were gladly. giyen_thls because everyone 
knew the- responsibility and difficultyiof_thelr_dpb. They 
also would help to weedout-the incompetent: teacher, know- 
ing that he or she wbUld reflect on them. 

Subjects were put in the school to aid the -Child in 
the learning process and to prepare them for life.-- They were 
not.put in just to make the school look like it offered so 
much. _ The ^curriculum was set up to aid th^ student NOT to 
make an administrator look good in the eyes of his jpeers. 

TEACHERSl Let us help.to get.things_back_ the_ way 
they were. Changing methods and texts constantly _and spend- 
ing more money is riot necessarily progress. Being an adult 
is learning from our mistakes. Maybe if we quit blaming 
each other for the problems we can do what we both want. 

There are parents but here that want to help yoU-rid 
matte r_w hat .obstacles you have to overcome. We must let a 
teacher _ teach. the _w8^_he or she knows will work. ."Let's get 
politics out of the school and put learning bf^^re anything. 

In answer: to Mr. Monroe's question* "What_do we expect 
from the -school?** I say a good education without.s Ipt of _ 
excuses for ndtgetting it. Anything less is an insult to the 
teacher and an injustice to our children. 




(3) 



Dear Editor i 

I would like_to_explain, for the benefit of those who 
do_npt_quite_unders±and^_ the difference between a phonics- 
first iprograra (Lippincott) and an eclectic or Ibbk-say method 
fiuch as the Ginn series we now emplby. 

^ Xs Mr- V7dls)ci reported, the Lippincott program. starts 
with the short vowels and a few consonant sounds. When_ 
learned, these sounds enable the child to_decode (sound out) 
62 percent of ail words. _The Lippincott program teachos most 
P'.the phonics elements from_K_ through third grades- A 
child read_s_lndependently sooneri V7hich_ leaves fourth 
through sixth grade to perfect, his reading and compre- 
hension skills, As evidenced by- comparing the Gihn and 
Lippincott books, we see a much larger reading vocabulary 
by sixth grade with the Lippincott program. 

- _^Now, to try and explain bur Ginn reading programs. 
Realizing that most parents are consciousiof the need to 
teach phonics, the Ginn Co. has provided. some of the ele- 
ments, therefore making lt_ difficult to see the difference, 
TJiis is the reason_±hat: when you go to conference the 
teacher will_undoubtedly say "We Do Teach Phonics." As 
I said before, the ^ short vowels and a few consonants enable 
a^child to decode 62 percent of the words; however, with 
Ginn a child is expected to start but reading words_such 
as ;'duck" and "park" long bef ore ah ^explanation of these 
variations are given. This means these words must be 
memorized in order for the child to read them. _If each 
letter^were taught as a phonetic unit it would be possible 
to read them without memorization. 

Indiyiduai_ vowel sounds are not stressed e-^ch though 
taught^_The blending (putting these sounds tb/jethor) not 
concentrated: on in the early grades. Prefixes, su*;H as 
•'ex", L that would be taught early in the phonics program* 
are not taught to the student until fifth grade with Ginn. 

instruction goes all the way throu^h_ci::tti_grade 
with tha Gihh series, way beyond the _ age a child should be 
an independent reader. We are_told_by Ginn ths c a child 
cannot read a word unless he_toows the beginnang and ending 
sounds. These ar^ dwelled upon in early instf uctibn, but 

niiddles (vowels) often. seem to be forgrcten. Although 
"tne pnonic elements, have been sprinkled sporadically through 
seven grade Si memorization of v/hole words is the key to this 
series . 

I have been- told by educators that a phohics_flrst_ 
program-is too difficult and boring for_a small childi that 
al-v words are not phonetic,- that children must read first 
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"before they learn the soundsi and that this method can never 
work. I -have observedchildren.of varying ages being taught 
phonics -first. Never did i hear a. child say that it was too 
hard. They just got to worlc and did itjL_iAll_words are not 
phonetic but these are fewer in number than most people_ 
believe . A few sight words are -learned everyday, _ "but the 
madprity of words can be decoded. If we adopt this 
Lippincptt series the children could be reading short- 
sentences_by the middle of their kindergarten year Which 
is certainly much sooner than they do now. 

- -I have -seen a-phonics-first_program_vyprk. It has 
helped kids seemingly- lost in our presen±_system.__ Ihave 

also fieeh five-year-olds that are starting, to read and 

enjoying it. The rules are learned and built upon system- ___ 
atically. It is work, but the ff^wsirds- are great. Let's.rot 
sell__the children short. They aie willing to work if they 
can see the results. 

As raanyistudies_h£;ve shovmi if a child's interest 
in reading isn't cultivated early. he_ may. well be turned off 
fbfeVer. With one-third of our :second_graders scoring 35 
percent or below in the basic skills _andGates_Reading 
Tests, it seems apparent to me that our. Ginn program is not 
working, I/et's look for something better. 



J 1 Even_ though _the re is much evidence that chariges need 
to be madeiin_our public schoolsj. no amount of letters or 
logic seems to make.. any difference . ..Parents are at the 
mercy of anc institution .that seems to ignore the wants of 
the very people, that pay the bills _and have the children. 
Please support Senator Zorinsky's bill to establish a 
National Commission on Illiteracy. 




Kathy Lunn 

Emerson* :Iowa 51533 



J. 0*7 



PLEASE INCLUDE. THIS, LETTER IN THE RECORD OP THE ILLITERACY 
HEARING, MARCH 20, 1986 

688 Eleventh Avenue NW 

New Brighton, mn 55112 (612 636-5761) 
March 20, 1986 



HonoraBle Augustus P. Hawkins, Chairman 

Subcommittee oh_Eleaheh tary. Secondary, and Vocational Education 
United States House of iRepresentatives 
Room.B 346C Rayburn building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Representative Hawkins: 

Please support Senator .Edward __ZQrinskys National Cor.missibh on 
Illiteracy Act. As the mothe.r _o_f_ 6_x:hildren I aseofe ydu this 
apt is sorely needed. My Jijjsband_and. I i^eacliL oar children, at 
home so that we will be certain that our children will know how 
to read and will, in ^lact, read. 

The publishers of the large basal sight-word readers believe, that 
the English language is disorganized and difficult. to Ie_ar_n_ and 
to teach. ^ahy ec' . ator s f i rml y^ believe that thergl6ire a 
percentage of^ children who are unable to learn to read, what is 
astonishing is that any children can iearn to read under such 
circumstances. 

W_e_iniast_l et parents and classfdom teachers know that phonics- 
first _i^s_ the sacjce^t to. prdducihg readers. I do no know of 
anything more- important to the future df dur cduhtry than palling 
purse Iyer out _of _t.he JLl 1-it^racy pit we have dug. pddr children 
can learn to read; childreji_jDf broken homes can learn to read; 
all children can learn to read! 

Please support Senator Zoriasky and let's aet moving. 
Thcuik you. 
Sincerely yours. 



Ellen Loegerihg (Mrs. Kenneth.' 
A Home schooling Mother 




\ 
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Martha C. Brown 

2948 Willow Rbaa -- 
Homewood^JUinois 60430 



(312) 798-1609 



The Hoiiora&le Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, _ andi Vdcatlonal Education 
United states House of Representatives 
Room. B _24£ C Raybum. Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 



Dear Congressman Hawkins: 

As a foraer high school and college teacher> as a parents and as 
an education t«riter, I have observer of our public 

schools for more than 25 years. Research for my recent book 
Schbolwiise a handbook to help parahts deal with children's 
school problems, ptit me ir toucl; with scores of parents, 
teachers, administrators, arid ediicritidh researchers across the 
United States. 

I- .aia -pleased that the CrngreJs is. conducting -hearings oh the 
problem. of illiteracy^ whicx results in a life of frustration for 
a_growin9__number ^>f _adults_in_ this nation, The one thlra of our 
adult pQpulatioD_whicb is_totally_Qr functionally illiterate is 
more__likely_tg need_welfarB_and_®ore likely to be__involved in _ 
crime _ than are adults_who_ can_read_. Because _ve__have_ compulsory. __ 
school ing> the yast_ aalority_ of _ pur_ adult _ illiterates h^e spent 
at least eight years in the classroom. A large number __have_high 
school diplomas. Illiteracy is therefore an educatipnai problem 
before it becomes a social problem. While I agree that we must 
make every effort to help acKUlt illiterates learh_to read, it is 
also essential that we find out why the illiterate adults who now 
heed oiir help were hot taught to read iii school. 

Lack of moiiey Is-iiot the answer. We lead the developed nations in 
the - proportion of our natlonaliresources devoted to education, as 
well as in the proportion of adult illiterates in our society. 
Two^illion illiterate young adults ^erge from our schools each 
year. 

Reading_is_the_number_one_problea_in U^S.^ education today<--e:t all 
levels of schooling and_in sll_typi3s_of .communities* An untoid: 
number of .children, leave el ementary .school __yith_«uch poor .reading 
skills that they require what a spokesperson. for the. for 
Basic L'duc at ion has called, "dumbed down** tesctbooks in junior high 
and high school. During the pash fifteen years public schools 
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serving all- types o.C conunuriities have asked pioblishers for easier 
books in all academic subjects. 

A_bi8tory _teaclier in a suburban -public high school cited as bein« 
Pne_of _the_29 best ih-'Etie United States comblained to me that 
when teachers vrere_grantx^d sabbaticals in his school they vers 
urged to take courses_in teaching reading, rather than in their 
subject areas. Reading problems are not confined to the inner 
city. 

^^piiege students are also handicapped by inadequate reading 
skills. I began teaching.undergraduate. writing courses in a Big 
Ten university twenty years after I_graduated f rom college . I was 
^'^o^^®^ fir*^ /tha*^ textoook for the_cQurse, designed for 
average freshmen and oophomorej, was written_at_a_level once 
considered appropriate for sixth grade. My students haa _ 
^^^?t^^^5y reading samples of writing by authors.which used to be 
considered standard fare for college undergraduates^ _A_number 
also had problems understanding ordinary newspaper editorials. 
Instead of assigning this material as homework, i often found it 
necessary to lead .students through these readings paragraph by 
paragraphs __My students came from middle class homes and many had 
been edv cat ed in public schools coh&idered to be better than 
average . 



Are children in the_United_st£tes_ less capable of learning to 
read than are European or_Asian_ children?. Are today's children 
•»-eBS intelligent than students. attending U.S. schools- thirty or 
^°r*^y yea^^ a'yo? Common sense. and other evidence (Including the 
need to revise the average score upward on_a_widely used 
intelligence test in 1972, tells us the answer to both questions 
is "no." 

Why^ then, do_two million Bara illiterate young adults_emerge 
frcffl^our schools each year? tvhy are millions of children said to 
be_ L»learning disabled" in reading, despite the lack of any 
splentiflcally valid test for identifying this mysterious malady? 
Why do_ average. c>iildren from good homes need easier textbooks 
than their parents and ;randx^arehts used? 

Educators often say_that_ii_children have difficulty learning to 
rea^ it is because_they _come_froffl_hoses where parents are 
i-^li*^erate or dp_ not ,take_the_time_to- read to them. Educators 
'^^^f convinced many in the media. and_many_citizens and 
legislators, as well, _thatuncarin^^ poor ehvirbhmerit 

cause the illiteracy and other reading probleffis so prevalent in 

public schools. Yet I have .heard complaints from 
scores-^ of parents in all parts of the United States who are 
themselves -avid readers, parents who have diligently_read to 
ttfiir Children at home; still, their children have deveJ.oPed 
serious reading problems. Conversely, studies have shown that a 
number or^ inner city public schools in Houston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, have achieve3 a success rate of 80% in teaching 
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readixig and ptjier basic skiii8_ to poor and minority children, 
regardless of their home life and other out-of -school factors. 

Given this evidence, we shbuli hot cohtihue to accept Jbhe 

prbpbsitioh that lack of abili*'.y on the part of American 

children, or poverty, or undesirable home life are to Blame for 
this nation's shameful illiteracy. Instead, ve should ask why 
-some ihiier city public schools haVe a high rate of success in 
teaching poor, minority children -to read, while in other public _ 
schools serving the same types of children, as^maoy as 70%_of the 
students are reading one or sore years. beXow.grade level and 40% 
sre reading two or more years below grade level. 

The primary.dif ference_between_theEe two groups of schools is in 
thfe_method„used^to_teach_ reading. In the successful cchools 
teachers use di r ect phonics falso called "code emphasis," 
"intensive phonics," "phonics first," or "synthetic phonics"), in 
the_other schools, teachers use indirect phonics (also called 
"meaning emphacis," "eclectic," "psychblihguistic, " br "analytic 
phonics") . 

It is impbrtaht to understand the differehceis between these two 
methbds bf reading ihstructibh. In direct teaching bf phdhics, 
children learn at the very beginning-^— before they read 
istdries'-^the sounds bf printed letters: arid letter combinations 
arid how to -prbhbuhce words made up of these sounds. They Xearn 

these- sounds- systematically. For exasple: consonant _ sounds 

(p,t,k, etc.) short yowel sounds. (e as in_"wet,"_a_as_in !'bat?') , 
long vowel sounds as in "fire") ^_ and _so_Qn* Once they, begin 
read ing_s tor ies,_thdy are able to tackle new words by sounding 
them out (decoding) . 

in indirect phonics> the teaching of sounds is not deliberate and 
systematic. Children are taught letter sounds only after they 
are taught to guess at the meanings of words by their shajpe or by 
their use in a sentence and tb membriz > lists of so**calied "sight 
wbrds." Instead of teaching all the l«1.ter sbuiids wheri children 
first begin learning to read, the ih'^irect phonics nethbd spreads 
the teaching of letter sdiinds dver t^everal years. Because 
indirect phdhics requires sd: much wdrd memofizatidn and guessing, 
many childreiv become frustrated,! inadequate readers i St worst 
they leave school functionally illiterate-?-unabl6 to: use a phone 

book or read a medicine: label., other, children _have_ difficulty 

learning. science_or . social .studies because_they_can * t_understand 

the.tesctbooks^ Still_others taught _by indirect _ phonics. find_ 

reading_such a .disagreeable task that they avoid all reading not 
required for school work. 

More than 100 research studies have_ shown that direct pihonics is 
superior to iridirect phoriics with its heavy reliance on word 
guessing and memorization. Dr. Jeemne Chall of the Harvard 
University Graduate Schobl bf Educatibn and author bf Learhinq_to 
Read; The Great Debate , updated edition (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
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states that all children leafh to read better if they are 
taught direct phonics. 

Despite this oyerwhelming.evidence.in favor of the direct phonics 
method, it is used by or.ly l5%_of .public schools in the United 
States. The other 85% use indirect_phonics,._the sethod proven to 

effective. Because indirect_phonics stresses the 
^oo'^^s^y *^echnigues of word memori.zation_and_ guessing, rather . 
than teaching chiidreh to_sound out words^ it is justly called 
t'phbny phonics." Unfortunately, the public is unaware.of the_ 
vital^ differences between phony phonics and real (direct) phonics 
teaching. When parents, journalists, or legislators ask the_ 
people- in charge of bur public schools how they teach reading^ 
they almost invariably answer, "We use phonics." In all but 15% 
of the cases, these school people are actually referring to phonv 
phonics. 

Children_of all.abilities in all types of cbmmunitie throughout 
the unitea_States_are_the_ losers in this cbhfusibh- about reading 
methods. Inner. city and minority_ children are usuklly the biggest 
losers when schools_usethe_wrQng: teaching methods While middle 
class parents may be able_to_provide tutors for chiidreh whb have 
Reading problems^ or may_ succeed in getting the school tb prbvide 
special help, poor parents can' t^afford.tutors, and they may lack 
the self-assurance necessary to get specisl_help fros the school. 
Despite misteaching of reading, middle. class children. of ten leara 
tb read well enough to get by, while poor children often do not. • 

??_*^??_Y^°5 majority of our children, regardless of backgrounds 
are capable of learning to read, and if research has proved_tbat 
direct phonics works b49st, why do only 16% of our public school 
primary teachers use -this method of reading instruction? our 
teachers. do not use_ direct phbnics in teaching children to read 
because they themselves have hot been trained to use this method. 
Despite the_research evidence that diirect phbnics ii the best 
reading method^ .despite our growing i.Miteracy problem, our 
colleges of .education, continue: to tra:.n prospective teachers and 
curriculum planners to _use_ indirect pi onics- -teaching chiidreh to 
memorize and guess, with only a smattering of phonics. 

^'^ cah^*^ A^iane teache^^ for poot readinC-inst ruction. Their- 
college professors and the school district^curriculua specialist 
tell them to use indirect phonics. The curriculum. specialist also 
chbbses the reading books^ Not surprisingly^^ the booita are based 

phonics mehtod. Like the general public^.raost 
teachers_are nbt aware of the difference between this.phony 
phonics and real phbnics instruction. Many work very hard^ 
unaware that they, are using the wrong method, bccasipnally they 
get_fed^up with the poor results bf their efforts and look for a 
better method_onitheir own. After they have had training .in 
direct. phonics, _I«ve heard a number bf these teachers exclaim, 
"Before I took this course I thought I was really teaching 
phonics all alongl" one teacher who switched to direct phonics 
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after having used the Qther inethbd for many years said^ "We did 
nothing but sounds until December. Then we flew through the first 
few readers. I loved Itl Every teacher ^ih other, grades] in the 
school could spot the stiideiits who had been In those classes, 
they read so well." 

fth overview of-the research -and bqt interviews. with. parentsi . 
teachers, land leading education.specialists has_convinced me that 
we Iiave all _the_ingredients_necessary _tg_ prevent illiteracy 
and. the _ other .reading problems which stand in the way of real 
reform in education: 

1. Our spending for education is adequate. 

2. The vast majority of our children in all types of cbinmuiiities 
are capable of learning to read In regular classrddms, 

3. We have more than ibb research studies which point to direct 
phonics as the best method of teaching reading to all 
children. 

4. Oiir primary teachers, want to do a. good ^ob. of . teaching 
children to read. All they need is the correct method. 



5 . Parents care about their. childrenls.readlng. _When_children 
have_ reading_problems, _pa rent s_whp__ can. .afford it get help from 
private_tutQring_servrice_s._If parents were _ not concenied, 
tutoring .would not be_ a growing business . Poor and minority 
parents try to get their children into those few inner 

city public schools which teach reading successfully. 
Some struggle to send their children to city parochial schools 
or to private schools operating on a shoestring, where 
teachers use the direct phonics reading method. 

6. Children want to learn. Every o he of those millidhs. of adult 
illiterates was bhce a first^grader eager to. learn to read. . We 
should blame the teaching method — hot the child or the adult 
who cah*t read: 

Why, when we have the necessary ingredients to teach. children 

to read, do public schools. still fail^to.do.so^ and_instead add 
two million adult illiterates. to_our_populatiQn_each_year? .The 
evidence _ strongly _ suggests. that _the. Primary .reaspn for _ illiteracy 
acd_our_Qther_serious_reading prpbleM__is_ that our Cgileges of _ 
education, promote, ineffective cla^ methods and fail to train 

prospective teachers to use direct phonics. Worse, education 
professors tell future teachers that if children are taught 
direct phonics they will be "word callers^" xmable to xihderstand 
what they read. I heard this argument against direct phonics frcjm 
nearly every primary teacher I interviewed. Yet the foremost - 
researchers in reading all say that this argument is false. Dr. 
Chall quotes a study which states: "We have yet to ehcouhter a 
student who could decode [soiind but words] fluently but failed to 
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comprehend." Decoding is what children learn to do with direct 
phonics; 

While I-do_iiot_sflggest that Qiis cbmnittee ignore the need tp_ 

treat the mymptsma ot the reading problem by helping illiterate 

adultSjp l_belieye_At_shQuld also give major attention to the 

prevention of illiteracy* _It_is far easier and less expensive to 

teach children to read_coirrectly in_ the first: pla^ it is to 

remedy the problem by teaching illiterate adults after they havi 

"S??f-®?^®** trying to fanctloh without reading 

SKlxls in our society. ^ 

I wholeheartedly support Senator Edward 2orins)q?«s proposal for 
a National Commission on illiteracy, which.wcuid focus on 

J??^^- include testimony in the record 

Of the Illiteracy heeiring scheduled for March 20, 1986. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express my views. 




Martha Cluverius Brown 



copy: isenator Edward zorinsky 
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2U57 GrajQiL-HtBnc Rd. 
Grand Blacc, Ittc&l^ U8U39 
Ytorch 16, 1986 



Honofabie Augustus F. H8i>*inai Chairman . . 

Subc^mittee on £XemeQtar7« Secondary, and Vocational Education 
United States House oT Bepreaentatlvep 
Hcom B 3^6 C Reiyburn -Building 
Wanhington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Sir: 

Attached is testimony in regard to my reactions and 

views concerning the problems of illiteracy in the United States* 
T^.ese_yievs_are_arrived a^ result of more than thirty years 

of experience. in_the_ teaching of English at the secondary level in 
Michigan public schools* 

I shotad appreciate thls_testlmony being included in the 
record of the. illiteracy hearing of March 20^ 19B6, before the Sub« 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education* 



Sincerely i 




Carol Applegate (Mrs* John) 
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TESTIMONY IN SUPPORT OP LEGISLATION 
*5 AnrlRESS THE CAUSES AND PREVENTION OF ILLITERACY 

Submitted to the Subcommittee on 
Elenentea^, -Socbndaryt «id Vocational Education 
by Carol Applegate, of Grand Blanc, Michigan 

In^prnatiqn concerning. illiteracy in the United States continues 

*o ■^'o^^ »nd ^"^uJt't'ji j3oto be^ of the enomlty of. the problem e^hd be- 
cause the number of those vno muat_be_cla»Bifled as illiterate continued 
to^lncrease in spite of the vast amount of noneyL.and.time.spent in reined. 
.Cal instruction at every level. It shpuld.be obvious that_remediatioa Is _ 
not the ansver; the problem of illiteracy must be addressed by methods that _ 
vlll prevent it, -rather than valting for the time when those who are illiterate 
cry out for remedy and there is ho remedy. 

^ a. teacher of high school Bigllsh for more than thirty years I 

have seen^he_unfortuaat« and sad reauItB of unsolved elementary school read- 
^n«_PrpbleB« addreMed _ty_ft_ series of. quit remedial reading 

classes set up at every grade level,_vlth BtudentB moving from one such 
^^^■■_*o_?»o*^er — and_ finally beconinR high. school graduates, stlU unable 
/"^.•Dough to function successfully in the_adttlt_vorId. THIS Is a 
education. |br allpvlng students tp.prQgresa. from one. grade to 
^^'^o? '^^•'^•d the Etajais^^ allowing them to 

thihS they have a high school education vhen^ in fact^ they are not educated 
at all. 

The high school diplooia has loot Its significance^ and certainJj itB 
Integrity, Every high school studect who is graduated without having become 
capable. of reading at a ftinctlohal level becanes another statistic in thcs count 
of illiterate.and, often, unenqployable, adiilts. Add to this the students who 
dp_not_learn_to_ro«d.and drop. out of high school before graduation, and to- 
morrow's count of Aaorlcan illiterates IhcreaaeB dramatically, 

. ^^""oriw^sJLUltera^^ in school today. If Jt^eirlcah public 

?<^^ool» continue to simrd.credltB and dlpiooas for little more than attendance, 
^11 continue to hayjs M adi^ high rate 

.Ttoswrrow's 111 where It begins In 

the eiemehtary schools where the ability to read_begins, and in the secondary 
schools where that ability should be used and Improved. 

"^*ip adult to read" prbgrsM ccmaendable. However thf. 

teSh!^ *?f ^'^'^ ^» °« reading class 

ten^SJ^ «' ^P^"""**"""*!™! »u«t feqalre a ftinctlonal literacy of everTatu- 
&nt Who finlab., eleneDtair .chool. It it orOy through a rigid, defln^er 
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eleu'Iy defined re<iuIreDOt bfiaastoxy. of f&e.^gliali languafce that adult . 
Illiteracy vlll leased, . tSm-ptoW.m ■ust-'be pfcmeated^ not r^odtated; 
Tbia can only bappen v&en md tf daonatralile. literacy. attpersedeB.Ctl.other 

class and course ^quiremeata In-Jtaeriean.public.scboalBir _Zt_{Mi0t _to.be 

uotblnfcable* . and unneceaaaxr, for colleB^s . and. buslneaaea^ to.prgrlde. claaaeB 
to teacb adiats ^ .read* Jtoadins_l8_ a_ skill to be_ac^ired in cblldliood, and 
to be used^ and enjoyed* fbr tbe rest of one's lifetime* 

I urge jtWs coBBltiee to 1^ 

steps taken to prorent It* I casBend to your consideration tbe leffisiatioh * 
Introduced J^ Senator Edra^ Zorlnaky as iS* J. RsBoiution 102 on April 3, 198^, 
to estabiisb a Zlational Connissloo on Illiteracy* tbls resolution speaks 
eic^uently to tbe prbblcsa of prerentliiA illiteracy ratber than atteMptlw^-^fo 
remediate it. -It ia tbis cbr::rpt of pr evention of tbe problem tbat ffiust be _ 
addressed if Illiteracy is erer to be remoTed from tbe educational, goremacnt- 
al, business » and personal areas of American life* 
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March IS, 1986 

Honorable AugustuB F. Hiwkirii 
Chairman 

Subcbmmi t tee on ElMentary , Secondary , 

_yoc«t i pnal Educat i on 
y±P- blOM*o of Representatives 

RPP« B_346_ C 

Rayburn_ Bui 1 ding 

Hashington ^ D. C. 205IS 

Dear Representative Hawkinsi 

I am writing to you to enpreso my support for the 
National Commission of Illiteracy Act sponsored by the 
Honorable Senator Edward Zortnsky. I am asking that ybu 
include the foil owing information in the record of the 
illiteracy hearing scheduled for March 20, 1966. 

First of ail, I refer you to the recent national report 
of reading -g^ pc omi ng— a-N atl on o'f-R ea d ers I particularly 
direct your attention to the AftertiorfJ written by Dr. Jeanne 
Chall; The bulk of this rmpott focuses oh reading methods 
that are successful with the mythical **average'* reader, but 
only in the final pcsrtibri of the report will you see the 
question of the '"disabled reader" treated. Please take it 
seriously. No nation can afford to ignc^e 13 to 20X of its 
population. 

This report makes a number of r^cbmmendatiohs that your 
committee should take a look at before making any decisions. 
One word of caution, if a student has not made the shift 
from learnlno to reACi^ to rsmding to lemrn, he should not be 
removed from instruction In learhihg to read. Once a 
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student -falls behind, tt is tmposftible tc catch up and kMp 
up siiiuItiiMousiy* 

Dr. Lrirence Liebermah^ a private cbheultaht oh the 
east coaat^ has said that special education can only be as 
good as regular education allows it to be. In other words, 
I believe he is saying that the better trained regular 
classrbcNn teachers are in dealing with the diversity of 
students abilities, arid the better trained those same 
teachers are in multiple methods of teaching reading, the 
lower will be the numbers of children **identif ied** and only 
the most severely handicapped will require the services of 
special education teachers. 

These regular teachers need to be knowledgeable of and 
skilled in teaching all the reading skills pre-requisite to 
the grade level they are teaching. Such training would 
permit them to kfibw immdtately which skills a child is 
missing, the ihstructibn the child requires, and the 
appropriate learning chahhels and methods necessary fdr 
iearning to take place. Eighty percent of the children 
learn with the indirect methods that pervail in the schools^ 
the rest need "direct" instructional methods.- 

Children should na€ have to Wait for a criterion of 
■faiiure before they are eligible for spacializ«d 
instruction. Send some of your committee members to look at 
a program in tt.ci Bloomington^ Minnesota public schools 
CAlled Project Read. The professionals to contact there are 
Dr. Mary Cee Enfield dhd Victoria Green. I believe you'll 
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be most pleasantly surprimed at what 'm achittv«abi« in th» 

regular claasrobm! This program ii a ciamBroom adaptation 
of a multi-Behabry, mystematic phonicB approach to th» 
teaching of reading* writing, and spelling. It dorB not 
exclude the teaching of comprehension as sonie reading 
BKpertB claim; Many of the criticiBms of phonics-based 
programs set up false dichotomies. 

The current levels of sophistication reached by 
educational researchers are better able to nNBasure the 
appropriateness of various r»? :ding methods for the diverse 
populations that attend this nations schbbls. In the past 
we have quite literally discarded total reading methods when 
we should have been keeping the best of each. 

Host teachers entered teaching because they loved 
school* and school was easy for them; It is little wohder 
then that they do not understand What to do when t:hiidren 
fail to learh to read using the •♦traditional" methods of 
instruction "taught" in our colleges and universities. If 
the "basal" approach works with 28 out of 30 children in a 
classroom* why suspect the failure lies anywhere save With 
the child? 

Our colleges have hot been designed to teach provide 
prospective teachers with "practicum based" training in 
multiple methods of teaching reading. It i« only when one 
pursues an advanced degree, or attends a quality inservice 
that one is even exposed to alternative teaching methods. 
Only when a teacher is motivated to treat student failure as 




a challengs and msek mothods that do work, is there hope to 
elifjiinat* illiteracy. 

Dr. Ben;jamin Bloom at the University of Chicago ie 
Horkihg on the Identification of methodB of claBsrooffl 
ihitructibh that Hill prbdiice the level of achievement 
afforded by one-to-one tutoring. Many parents send their 
children to private schools that offfcrr special, 
individualized programs employing direct^ clinical teaching 
methods to salvage "good minds". 

The organization of the schools is inadequate to 
provide **appropr iate in»tr*ictioh in the least restrictive 
environment". Some students require one-to-one instruction 
before they are ready to Hork in small croups^ and the 
public schools are not able to provide that kind of 
instructional opportunity. X believe this could be 
achieveable if iOOTl literacy has the goal, but that is hot 
going to happen when school districts are mor»' concerned 
with securing an "al l~>«eAther track" than improving the 
literacy rate! Too mmny adiftirtiMratdrs sincerely believe 
it's athletics that keep kids in school^ hot success in the 
tasks we ask them ^o perform^ iijhiie I would hot argue that 
it i« important for kids to develop skill in activities that 
hav* obvious social merit, being able to read adequately is 
imperative as success in 90X of all school sub;jects beyond 
grade 4 depends dri one's ability to read independently and 
understand what is read! 
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In addition to having taught in thrM different richoDi 
district* or varying sizes in Nebraska, X am now tea-jhlng 
part "lime at a sm«I I private college Hhile completing ah 
Ed.D. degree at a local university. I am dismayed to be 
told that if one plans to teach in an Ivy League^ Big lO, or 
Big 8 school, one should teach only well enough to **keep the 
department off your back"! Promotion and teauro in caliege.;^ 
and universities is based oh research and there won't be 
time to publish the amount required for promotion if one 
spends too much time preparing for classes^ teaching, or 
working individually with students- Now, i-? that is the 
case, is it any wonder that we're not getting teachers in 
the schools who have more knowledge than Just a "basal** 
approach to reading? 

this is only a brief sketch of the difficulties 
involved in the "literacy issue** ^ but the problem can be 
dealt with effectively if ichere is leadership in this area. 

To borrow the slogan of the United Negro College Fund, 
'*A mind is a terrible thing to waste*" 



Please support Senator Zorinsky's legislation! 

Si ncer el y, 

Joan Hencke Stoner 
6301 Rpca Road 
Roca^ Nebraska 68430 
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lira. Lloyd Bauar^ iiCBl, Box 61, lioxiomlnooi ICtoliigait 49858 
March lli 1986 

8ubppmltta»_on Uttoointi^ & YooationaX Xduoatlon 

Uniied Statea ibun of RaireaeixtatiTM 
Room B 546 C Bayburn Baildine 
Vaiabington, J^.O. 2^515 

In Ba: National Comiz48aion on Illitaraey 
by: Tha Honv abla KdwarA Zorinaky 

Ifarbh iSOth fioarihg Taatimony 

Dear RapvasaDtatlve ^wlcliia: 

__rrour ohlldEaB Titll-IiBtr© to tafea a raaaing raadinaaa taat befora 
tha y_can_antar_BQiiool"^_t to _ principal tnforsa-»iji. Tha teat ted 
nothing to da jrlth e_ehlldf«_ability_to raad. Two of our dhlldrcoa 
could air aady_raad bafora.antarlug this taatw It vas a finanoial 
taat of thn family to datarmtna vhioh *group* to plfi:o« t&i ohlld. 

Tha Ki^dargartea taaohar said; "Do not_taaoh your ohlldrsn 
tha alpha bat and soondBi tha way yo; laaznad to raad^_Ya hftva a 
new 'abiantifio* oBthod whioh lorlca much battar.** Whan va aalcad 
who the aolantiata wara axtd vhare did thry inTant thia mathod, 
a.^ vduljd hot raply. 

Tha bbya W3u^^ oobib hama, go to ti*:>lr rooms and ory imtil thay 
fall a Bleep, Thay refused to eat dinner. At the ^ime I ooiad 
not v%Xk, ab l^ mother ballad Jihe teaoher: fWiat is wrong?'* 
The teao^r Inaiatad evarythi^ vaa just fine; tiat the boys 
va2*e doing rery veil in abhbbl. 

Terson- KaUar , a vetari^lda'lG lag in sarvibe; let ma borrov hia 
aztrs pair of omtohaa. igalnst the do b tor ^ a order a, I was deter- 
mined to find out «h£^ :waB going on in their blaasrodm: 

___3eatad before me were elavra cff-the moat hearthrokah, miserablo, 
humiliated boya I hsd-arer aeen. They vera aeated one behind tha 
other in a_J:ong^ row:. Before them were empty 4esks. Thay had ho 
booka.or eduoatlonal material of eny kind. The paper, peniila, 
eto. we had given tham were locked upt 



__ To their right was ailong-wall ooYered with hX&m bSlkboard, 
completely bare. _ lit _was_not_'aKad. _TheEe was nothing for them to 
look at_» _Thdlr hands ware an^ty^ .Ttere wera no bookshelves, 
magazine raoka anywhare in the room. There was nottelsg Cor tham to 

do; 

. _To their left ware four rpw8_ of empty desks. a ad_ chairs.. to_tlB 
iaf t of empt y fur nit ur e ^ a at a no th er ro w of i Id r ea , _ ten gl r 1b_ 
8^ '^■o Jt)oy*t alongside of huge windows . Bach chlld_ls this row 
held a books in his or her hands. One could_aee papers^ .books, 
workbobke^ art paper peeking out^ of their desks. Thay had penoila, 
pane, crayons. 

_Direbtly in front of thia row of fortunate children with tooka 
waa tna teacher aitting at her desk which was placed sqoarsly in 
front of the lucky children^. . Svary time aba looked up iln ^luliiiJ. 
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- - : : -g . : 

TiF Bhe looUia directly at the fafdr^d bhlldren^ bbliTioa* to the 
bopkleaa boTA oa thfl_dlata&t ftl^ of-t&irooft. W^n ^bi tia6&»r ' 
Btpod upj ate deliberately turned hmv ^Mjc tn thft_ aost-jtiiaoorteotte 
stanoo to the bookfte^tf ohllfren.. She dli not hare to •ay.one.vord 
to-lndioate the booP^aa tota were to be aiibjeotefi to dto origination 
and htoBlllatlon aa aodlal outoaata. Ebr adtiona /laid it for her* 

_*^y i» tI»i«_»P?_ It t la not a_Battar_ctf_»fcln ooXor aB all the 
omldran are^^ite..It oould not be rallgloua prejudice aa the 
efilldren repraat&tad rarlous faitha. 

Mr tort In Mayer explained ttJbeat In hlabdofc: SCBOOljr. 
Harper ^d^Brotter a, 1961, i 9ae» 171: "Flrat.grade B^itte ^oupln« , 
la-on the baaia of » reading readlnea* . . .ta3d.ng thcsa who ira_ A 
not.lB^ thii_«roup with^the faadhar la firmly dppoaad aa *und«aooratio* 
Thia rulo applies to the asd&ndy third gradea and throughout their 
school Uvea* 



TliJ oliilArpn alpQg the windcp»_wftra iaklng ttiits turna at a 
reading leacon. Kay read a faw_aorda^_atoppad,_punod hor_llnB t6_ 
aoui^ out the lorl^^^ulckly tte teaphar _atupk_a p«icil_hat»eB^tey«t 
teeth end ordered^ler to hold it third while ala etudlad tte woxS* 
with. "we'll. have aona of_that_non8euaa fierel" Kay iplt tke Danoll 
out with "ttet taatea terrible!" *^oix 

^-It Pftt»B turn to read. "Thla atuff?" end flatly refuaad. 
(Hla paronte Bad to hire a tutor to teach him to read.) 

The lupJcle 88 .boy a_oould_hear_ t^Jtr. friend o attem^ reading. 
They could imagine what the atory_WBa all about, but they were 
not allowed to peek at a single page* 

— aow souid-you llke-to be alx yddra old, ostraolzed, aljut Off from 
your frionda by a wall of empty funnlttiM? 

Teacharb inaist thoy are ''professional educatora" imilo t^y are 
a gal hat edudation* 

__I turned back lo_tfia boya witfidui bdoka.- The fi rat boy in tte 
row was Bllly._.& stared.at the Celling. I looked up. All i snw 
vaa a light green celling with cracks* 

__Ia3Sc^- tho-bdy Behind Billy, wad in teara which tried to hide 
by hanging his tead. 



^^^?y I "t^f l^^ird bwj, obviously wanted to go to the xestr^^sm. 
He had hie hand raised for attention the full hour_l was there. 
Kot once- aid the teabhdr glewe in hla direction or acknowledge 
ha eziated* ^ 

^ J^Jf "^i^o fourth b .was pur own. Bd.was twlatlBg aM turning hie 
handkorohief every x :ich I e^udied his face and sy tea?* «srled. 

A glance at tte.f^ ;•■ boy, Frank, revealed that he too waa 
miaernbla. )«hoQV©p.-Lw'.!itQi}*.tis despicable readiness theory ehould 
be ta:*red and fQathR^: .i for ceuslng so much misery. 

Walter, the ^li^th J; ■ ■Jk.ijQt.i' boy wa& tying ai»4 untying hla shcea. 
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loPlDidLso t|iDrPughl7 dl8gu3ted_wlth thi8_dlsorimlBfi>Qr.T sotlon 
that hs would ha TO boltod and run If he oould got away with It. 
His r*aentiDoht vaa ahoving. 

__Kddl«^_tfie_dleStfi-boofcla8a_hoy- waa trying- to pill-hia ohLlr - 
apart whloh waa boltod down to_ thft. floar . Ba?:d tug_and_pull_aLd 
tbon ^ull soQB moroj^ but .'.t did not ^ono Ibdae. Thon bo otartod 
oh tba oapty do afc before hln and topV at It until It wiggled loose 
and he oouia^vhaJce It. Not bhde dld the tisabher glose In hia 
dire^tlon^. or aay.one.word to htm^ (Qt3P_toaoJSjr-hed_eB ohlldron 
In one rtpm_i K-8th grade. She would atop myoao tryla& tQ. break 
and furnltose. Wo all had books, .ill could read. A Imdloap was 
ho oxouse for hot learnlz^.] 



Aliui^ tbe nlxtth bPPkloss bo7>-hQd hifi_thumb and fDreringer on t&a 
tip of his shirt oollar whloh he twisted back and forth. 

The tenth bookleaa bby, Rdger, had bean crying but bo tried to be 
a.nm.about it^.and was_struggllhg to-itop.- He'd close his eyes tight 
for awhile ;_ then he aeeiood. to _relax_them;. thes. held^ open -t&em_ wide, 
blinking his laa^s as fast as he couXA. Hla fliits were. olanohed_«__ 
Bis biaok was tenae. His legs wore rigid as a cor]p?9. How would you 
like to suffer thirn way7 

.Jtoal>_thft olitTenth.boy* wa«.eL-i»aX fllo»E._ _te_waa i he -last- boy _ in 
the bookless row. Bo would 8tand_up, look directly r.t the teacher, 
•aa^o funny faces^ roll his eyrsiswoy hia body bade and fort hi wsto 
his arms :in_tho air . .^anything tb-get teaeber's attention, Kval 
cried oati "I-wa&t _a_ book too l Pleaae give mo a bo&kl- 
**Why oauLt I hQTo a_boDk_whon I_oaa_alroady-roa£l?" _ Bo failed to 
ob tain any attention frpm_ the . teacher. _ This rufle taaohfir stiat ha^e 
have a heart of stone; her ears - deaf; hor ffyos - blind. 

_ __I^er_lleal he oeme. a problem in adhbdl beciauto ct hla unruly 
bo^Tlox^ 111 ho joeeded was soma kind ;tent a few bdbke and 
the opportunity to learn. 

- it the age of le, Neial waa dead, playing ♦•chlokon" on the highway. 
Ihy^ehould .he_obey Ifiwa? When he did obey and stayed in the claoa- 
rppm Tlptiinlzed by abusa^ _he_ waa rewarded with druelhess. Hs had 
been deliberately held back from learning. __Mur_doTor8__do_ not _aia_ 
carry guns^ Son» stand before a olessropm of totw, turning their 
backs on the ones thay wish to eliminate. 



_ -48 ypu laiow_ '•reading re adl no 88 '♦.was .Invented- to prbtedt tSa look- 
say reading method whiah failed to teach reading. Moat of an it 
shows lis: ' 

___TJB 80-call9 4_'^.dimator8'' DO NOT WANT every chlM to jj^j- i They 
haw oomriltted IRK4S0N! 

Th'ink you. 





Jul, l'^I-j-^ 2. 
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March 12, 1986 

.Hawkins, . 

JJlwntary, Secondary, and Vocstlonal Education 
Ohltcd Statea House of Representatives 
Waahlngtoh, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Rawklna, 

I a» deeply concerned al«uc the Illiteracy problem.ln Aaerica-whlch- causes an 
ynnecessary burden- on- all taxpayers both directly and Indirectly. Directly 
^ecausc p?_noD_ey_vhIch has nbt_been well spent, and Indirectly beeause of the 
great number of persons on welfare and In prisons becausi of Illlterscy. 

nff h«"L^^^f"^"^F°^ "^^'^^ l8_8pendIn8_8opd money after bad, which would 
not be necessary ^f preventative measures were us<jd to begin vith. 

i^l ^.dasures are being used in our local vocational school. 

One-full-tfmc nstructor and_pne_partrtIniB instriictor have been hired to Instruct 
students ifx remedial basic skills In engllsh snd math, in ordi" fcr them to caaJifv 
sges'?r::lf L'sS's'^'wha'^^" students ar^ non-Sp,cJaX_ Bd. stude^t^'X'rsS^' n' 
tL' voL'tlonarinstrultrrL'^'^ '° ^'^'^^^ ^^'''^ Instructors by 

'*^J°%^^/^^^-^*"^,in3truc_tors cesch SpecIal.Ed^ sfOdehts who ore st^^ . : 
school but arc not fully qualified for vocational trslnlng. 

Another hslf-clme Instructor Instructs persons to prepare them for 

??";^^°^ >!'e '^^o*nin8 listed sbove would not be necessary if prev/^nti 
hsd been used , 

As you knpw.sccprdlng to the legislation on Illiteracy, cheAr^^ 

""0"ncs_o' ooney_ just_£o bring recrOIts up to n:nth gra. ^ ;^vor 
these recruits sm high school grsduates, 

Begsrdlng . the reading -prbbiema in: the schools, Samuel Bloomenteld, in hI-=. \or^ 
Xig ftr^^niT Hor se^lD Education , said that many children who are labeled "dvsTr 'a" 
rT«%r^ l!-^ ^""-^ ""^-"^ disabilities, he .s.yg, because of the Look"^Say nu-thod! 

J ^'"S^ that many reading disabilities can ieversed almost overnight by 
teaching Phonics. ' 

?™^o«nhP«^ '^'f direction thst many arc trying to take our schoojs. 

Some teachers caU.thcmseXvcs "cbarige agents^ and seem to be spending too much 
time acting ns theraplsts^ .. .doing. Bole Playing (asking young children to decide 
M ?i 1"° . V L-''^"'' -° society); Vsluep Clarification (encouraging young 

MlJrcn to choose their own values free from the authority of tbeir pa?chrs Ind 
he phnrch); and Situation- Ethics (telling children that It Is tactless not to 



lie In some__sItuatlon5) , Please see Chi Id- Abuse In The Cl aqsrnnm by PhylTl's 
Schlafly, and WlH^Jtlo .'lJicjg_,To..rhl ns Our Children bv Mel '•^^^''^r^:. Gabler. 



Kirch X2» X986 
Pige 2 



Bot.ooly.are .tberi»:tho8e_v!)o woulddeteT the schdQis.froa their .primary purpoM 
nf teaching Rcadlngi_Wrltliigi_aod_ Arl_thaetlc_by_pyttli)«_Teen_Heal 
tha _8chQolBi_but there_aro_thp8e wl;c_vould spend_ taxpayerB'_noney_by_pujttliJg__ 
Pay Care_Centera ln_ the _ school b. . Teachi:r8_are_hlred_ to teach readliag^ writing 
and arlttmetl^v That Is where I want my tax money to be spent » and I know many 
parents who would agree. 

The results prove the wisdom of the act, and we are now seeing the results of 
the education process In the form of illiteracy. Something must be done to 
correct this problem* 

t support Senator Zorlhsky's legislation ou Illiteracy^ and X request that tha 
members of the Committee support this legislation also. 

t^lease Include this letter In the record of the Illiteracy hearing on March 20* 
I will appreciate your consideration Ih this vital matter. 



Sincerely, 





1305 Parker Circle, Apt. F 
Norfatk, Nebraska 58701 
^ March 2Jt, 1936 

The Hbnarable Augustus F. Hawkins^ Chairman 

Subcomndttee on Elementary^ Secondary, and Vocational Educattlbn 
United States Housoe of Representatives 
Room B 346 C Raybum Building 
IfeshiBgtisn, D.C. 20515 

Dear Sir: 

Would you please include this letter and the enclosi__ 
letter- of Vivian S. Saundwrs^ in the record of ti.e hearing on 
illiteraey that was held on March 20, 1986. 

^ _I_ain_iirititsg to ask ybU and the other nembere of th« 
|ubconmittoe te support the National ^bBmiseibn on Iliiteracy 
Acj proposed br_Sena1tor Edward Zbfihsfcy. The purpose of the 
Act is tp_.aupply_teacherB_aBd: parents with ^utforitative 
ia^or«^tlon about successflid. asd:suiaucces3£Ul methods of teachiBg 
beginnire ireatfing* Such^infDrmatSon is badly -heeded, because 
^« oothpd now used inmost sdiools, known as the look and say. 
whole word I or sight method, is simply not working* 

x.-^- ^^^^'■-^Pti an e^>ei4> on hegimdag reading, 

but I hare cxperleace_ in working _withipo«r_i»ader8^n^ fuSbtimial 
ixilteratee and some education, in languages and writing syst^ww. 
For fiix^y^rs 1 taught tatin and_ humanities at_Lon±alana State 
Ua^veroitytln^ton Rouge. . !Dhore were many.peer Madera asosg 

52^*^ ^LJ" ?^Sg«ration_ttp call^Mtemi fuactional 
ri^^^*?^'^''*J^^? ff'^^'y ^^"5^ nead Engll?sli_w±iai sse. 
AnLunfaalllar word would stop them cold^ becau3e_they_had no 
idea now;to^souad J.* owt. They wiro poor speiiers, and^.as far 
as l.couid tell, neveri read for pleamure._ fhey could _i5ad weiLli 
©nough to get^ into college, but hot well enbugh to acquire. the 
stock of knowledge that evevy etfuealtedl person »ught to have. 

On the.firet day ef be^aiilig Latin I alwayo taiight the 
students the.Latin names of the letaters of the alphabet and 
shpwd them how tQ.seomdi. out Latin wbards. -The» practice of 
soTOding^o«.t_a word.was obvlanaly completely hew to moit of 
tnen. It _ seems _safe_tffLConclHde that no aoe had ever itoughtfc thM 
y«e relations betwewa Bousda.and letters in English, No 
wonder they were peer readers; 

^ last ten y^rs l have maa* my living by preparing 

?i ^"^^^^ "^^P^^^ ^*°^-Co™tte» and «owhs in 

northeast Nebraska. Ottiis work haa.brought me into cdhtact with 
dozens of functional iUlteirates in thremploy of local Sverh- 
ments^and engineering firms. Ottiese are the people wh© did hot: 
even try to get into college. Over and over again I have seeoi 
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brighti_induatriou8 pfiople who c&nsot read the simplest para- 
graph li_^a te^uilcal_«anBaa._oir_a note on a set of cbhstructibn 
pl*Mi wno _caBnet_iirite_a_8horti report on €he inspectcEaa of a 
bridge pr_coa8tinjictoon_sitt©_or_a brier description of the repair* 
3°-* Pi«ca af ■a«iiinery'.__A8_whlte^^aMlX^town Nebfaskahs they 
'^^T? kaowB the_griading poverty of th« ts-ban cluas or the 

^^•i*?-*? racial prejadic*. EBgliflh_ls their aether tongue 
*^ *««?_fP«*lc it fltontly. aey_jMflt_ranit read^and write, 
«• OBf has erer taiight thea hew to seamd oat_a:^wordi Smm they 
try -^ «adj they Jttat_lapk at the firat lfltt«r_or_leti:ers of 
* *!f?;-^? at the rest of it^ iiBually_iac5rrecia.yi_ Their 

apjliliig is^c«pletely haphazard I so that th«y_themselYeo . 
art«- a vott^s ^ft, cannot read whatfc they have written. 

i high sc^l, college, and graduate schoal, I leawi^ 

t«_read_OarBB», Fi»anch, ^tin, and Gr«Ic. My teachers began 
ia8^riiclfet««^in_eaah linage by teaching the relations bettween 
MMfls Mtf.latltePBi I Will was especially iapbrtant in Greeki 
Ji^ich haa_a different alphabet, but that alphabet is no nore 
t©_tho^ctiliBge f^eshaaa than our alphabet is to the 
S^i^-^ ttmAoi%^Qm. It no one had taught me the relatibns 
between the.aoMds.of Greak and^the letters of the Greek Alphabet.. 
J^ Wf^M-d haye had to figure- outithose relations for myself , or 
?^*2w^??^J*^^ CSre^_as-BllHons of Americans are 

J*^r*S^^»b:-rMd for the same reason— the necessary Tacts 
had: net been taught* 

^J*_«raduate schM^ yery.good^xourses In lin- 

guistics, ^learning about the three_kittds_Qf_ writing systems: 
U; alphabeticv^ln which each syabpl^_gen«-ally speaking, standa 
^^J^^^*'JHx^T^''^^^K^'' lAich each_8ymbo]Lstand8^or a 
syllable: and (3) ideographic ^ in which each_symbol_repre8«its 
a_eeacspt or werd^ Kngllsh has an alphabetic_witing system. 
i»t_l;a:a6StE. scheiQ.8, children are t«ught to reaJt as if_the_ 
wirllttng systeM were ideographic. Bhis is absurds it_should 
merer faaye boon ozpoitod to work, axvi in factfc it is n«t working. 

- --5sis il^oraMUSes make light of the problem of illiteracy 

S*^*-"^°5* eomputore will somehow make it less necessasy 
-^•S^^^^'^ be furtther from thb tenth. 

For tho_l aBtt two yoars_I_havo been taking courses in computer 
prfSffntf.ag.__Ia_neaciy_all buBlnoss uses of tho cdmputcr. the 
Si^JS"^^*?* '^^^ *i^i°«"P^®^^y means of a typewriter 
"Si?^^ *nd the craputer irespondis by 

SSI^t? S^HS^ for the user to-read, 

laat will the ftactiona_ Illiterate doi^Jjtithis 8et^i«7 There 
±* _^T^_±^*§J^^_tor_hiM or her.ln.computer proo'aMilM. Ih 
l*i««fi»i_C0BOL, for.exampie, cirtSn worts arS 
resvvod for use sole/yas sta1Lement_s of_tho_iangnag«, and If 

Sh-T'S^^'' "^•^^'^H^^^f -S^ "^^^^ the_program_ will:: net run. 

othor words are names Inyented by the prograaoer- for ttems of 

data. Such^a name must be spelled the same way every ttlme it 
is usod or the program will not run. 
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1 Would like to close with a few facta about the education, 
of ny grahdifathera* My father* a father grew up im the backwoods 
of Oregon in tlte ^BBO*a^ Hia aehod waa in a ea a ion only tthsve 
months but of the year, and he dirbpped out after the thivd grade. 
All hia adult life h^ read a hewsjpaper erery day. He could read 
anything you put in front of him and wrotle id.tth««t heaita1tl«Q- 
Hia apel^Ingi thbu^ aom&tlin waa phonetic; you 

neveir had to gueaa at » word tha'£ he had writ-Een^ My iibther'a 

falcher tms born in Gernany and brought to ^ia collatrT' aa an 
inf&ntU-HiS- parent a apofce only German aU honio. He ^ked into 
the firsn gimde without teowiag a wocti of fiRgl£sh| and his 
teacher knew no_Germaji« Be ^learned to spsk, read, and «7itt:e 
English wi'ch eaae/ 

8y grandf a^ers learned _ t o rsa^.and. jwriU* ±H_a shor^1£iaas_ 

becauatt they ware taught by the right melthcd. The lo«k aad say 
method waa not yett in use iu thoae_dayaj_ 5hinlc_taw diffesrent 

it would^eE today. Firat an aAit^rapt.ifould.be fliada.t 

them to read by Itke look and say_metthod« .The iilltevacy_i^ieft 
would very likely reault would be blamed ok poor attendkuM _ 
or cultural deprivatdoa^ and_a_remediai progvsui_woi^d_be_8itartflN£ 
for them. They aMli mighitl spend thirteen yoara in scBoool and 
come but uaable ttb reai£ and write* 1 know evr ae&oola can cto 
bettiBS- becauae they have done bottler in the paatt. Congreaa can 
help by aeoihg that reliable inJTonaatioti geta to teachnrs aoufi 



Thank you very much for allowing me to aubmit tlhese remarka. 



parentis. 



Tevy tiruly_y6wr*, 



Sidn^ A. SauiBdera^ Ph.B. 



cc: Senator Zorinaky (w/encl) 
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1805 Parfceir Circle, Apartmiaht y 
Norfolk, Hetraslca 6B701 
March 24, 1986 

The Hohorahle iumBtt[8 P; Hawtlnsj- Chairman 

Subcoinmlttee on ETtemestary, Seconotary, and Vocational Education 
United StateaHonse of Representatives 
Kbbm B 34f C RayhBiTi- Building 
Washlngtony D.C. 20515^ 

Deas HSirtcinr^ _ _ :_ :_ _ 

The near-^illiterscy of_million8 of_Amerlcans is. a f act^ hut 
one se hiwrre that it may gain heligf only with great diffi- 
oflltyi- -1 Bhail dojBy hest.to eoayince you and others of it ^ 
and_I heg you not_±o_he like my parents and oo many other 
people : o? their generat i pn, I kept trying to tell them how 
ha(3Lthiiiga werei hut_iike_most_inericans^ they talked only 
to peopl'a_they_inew well who were like themselves, and llertehed 
only to what_they wanted to hear* It was not until my mother 
mpred to & retirement obmplex aftea? my father's death - a com- 
pi'« X where approximately three-f burthe bf the people were re- 
tired teachers - that it wao finally hrbught home to her how: 
"bad thizigs woro^ iad if you dbuht^the Serlouraess of the proh- 
lem, espeeliatlly among whites, I urge you to talk-With-Some re- 
tlro^l S^liite aha tlaok teachers who had taught hoth-hef ore_and_ 
aftei'-tfie iatr')^^iOtlon of the Look-Say merthod ii^ch has caused 

909C or the p'ooiw. : - - — 

—:i wiffli t^ ^.tresfl JBore than anything, else t>at INTISR4TI0N DID 
Fr*V ^tJS^ T^rs PR0BISH9. - THE MEfflC© CAUSED IT, _The rsaffrsn.! <san 
8>x - *;hl a 19 - 4- ary. simple : the _metho d cauffht on At lee a _ d^ecad e 
K^'' :-£y^i t954 .Supreme Court decriLsion_or Integra"';! on* And 
tA.o r*-:afloii_I know that is 'that wheni walked Int j my first- 
£7^:^,6 frlassropm In 1944 the Loo)r^3ay method wais alread^jr in user; 
a^.' Toa hetter_helleve that a+ that time '^hcre were exactly 
ts_iijany_tia(A children in that white eoLool as there wese 
Martians. There were NO hlabk ohlidr?'^ In vhlte soho bis any- 
where In the South_^mlne w^e 1^ Clo^kd^le. MiB>i98lppl) and 
preoi^us ^ew anywhere else* (Zubklly I had leaxx^ed to read 
at hcuie> which is one of the reasons why I know the llteiutes 
frbm the illitei^teB-* ) ^S^liif lf /o**^ don't helieVe this chron- 
ology » some retired-teachers I _ 

Later, from 1963 tb-1 974, first tii Maine and then in Loutsl- 
ana, I taught the prbdUctsiof thlb-mcthod^' .agaln-mostly, whites, 
and hecame Camlliar with some of its Stod-awful aspects^One of 
the things that really drives you up the wall with these stu- 
dents ±B that they Just guess &t words they don't recognise* 
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- - («>ieB«^w;pe cpjlfge etudtnt^^^ 5ti_ftaaioiB : College, Blddef ord . 
HSine, aj^ IOTrfaton E^p^ It .akeB little dilrerenoe ' 

l???^* ^^?|~3r"-?«^^t^ J^J »y-^ in^o always 
tail.)^^ttey aito«|^2W5M at words because. tbeyld^dSae poorly 
g_readlas^aa;B| they^were IflJOHT to gueas at wordr, and taugHt 
S** •Tjryaas-doe^ Kiey e<mldn»t sound out words because 
thuf hrt ao Ides wbst sbuatt the dlffir^t lettere steod^ri 
.-p=*^«rt^o£^«Kr l«ig%they would, loik at the firrt paxt only 
^iS^'i'^iS* ''"S^ A* wrd they iwe 

MMTOTSed fmh:i^ff 4limtreBtly they wiwild try aa nif e at manu-. 
."'^ Mltlf I|r T^~'*^ lucky If you didn't heS — 



-^5lJ^a«ariia_graa5:deal today i*bout-the fSllure of jtnerlban 
gwogf ^tp tgaA farelgB_langttagaa> it's Imjnsslble. » 
5^«^-j£*^i;y_at the^bai^^M of words and nerer the 
limMf ~g-^g»-lWgage^ax^ttiyeg possibly teach theil ? 
»««|i_«;»ni_^i4M, Ipa^ they all usr ehangM 

lag* ondligs^ef wrds asiaarker* f or ttae? ^ereon speaSlSiT^ 
l£*S-HS5*^^S^S^'* I^*^?^*** oth^ notions 

22 fJ?*^ "^ta^ Tuiderrtand what he/she Xb readings 
2S* look-eay method will never Imow 

tae —aiaatflaa* frMi the gueha^agf 



_ ;t&ol^^^Si« «bottt tie look-say method Is that^ aince 

^52^^.^ ladlTldual le^Wi^ the students 

tautfit thla-1^ Btmorlse the alphabet late* or not at all. 
XhtB maaiuLi laefc mythlM up inx 

dletlosartoB- 
^ i^** eB»alopaAiar^_ _Li 
r/T^ liial«Barleszof_nct8- 
^^^•|Mlas' of Biat 

_ _ |itony_Aft!^^^axraia(ed^:i^ by mxthor 

«M a geaea ethff _smrenDi|^aouro«B« Most of those who get 
If-^T^'vffS^^*!*^^**-^^ a doB en listings 

^e^ip Ut*le_mjedj«fpared^to what_th3y should be Sle 
f- -^S2^^^~***^'^^^ ^'^^^^^^^^^^ft'o^* «B5 a nation cf 
iS«lS^**^-^?ff*^S*i^ai*PlM^»fi» alKjonju^ted words 
^ «ur taMmds jp:oTOyrBtore aigns but; m the pages of 
.v9va»|gloiM aavajafori^ aagaataoK anrbookBs ^Doa't bother 
aiktM jifcy^the^iwpa'&itora; didn't iooic..the Word* up in a 
aio^raaaqr* ttay oealdn'f hare done so. _ ___ 

- *iWllr^^ eloaiaf , 1 beg yon not to^ shrug thlar wo^- 

it.^not to 

^ab#lj^:te6«ttBe aigSelief ie so easy, if you meet a ohlld 

i5a»a;dfi«Blatito raat^^by tha ldoS-i«y method; me if he 

v^S*i"^-^**?lE3F5l*l^ or magaaiae i .ory. If the 

m!il^%iiC^S[^?'9D^^^^ ^"^^^ pick out. 

mth^Ujgh aa&eel Ubit J^^i kow well cbuld this person do 

^^tteLjab^withJO^iaafruotlaa^iM and no teacher? 
^-lafl^ agala^talk-te-teaehera-afeo-haTe taught children 
telal^a:^ the »lga:Qf_i^iHioB and the reign of the look- 
■iyjttafi^-Tem may get_the_lwaTOrB, -but I hope you will 
ae^aer; thaa that. I_liape yoa will kot HW - before Japan 
gata tha good Jaba. ^ 



Viirtia 0. Saamders (Hri. ffldftjr A. Saunders) 
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i562i5 Pi«a»an4 Dr. 
Allen Park, MI ^8101 
April li 1986 



^fP?*^i ^^S^^"^?? ^* Hawkins 
H9uie_if Represeritativc 
Raybum Bldgi Rin._Bi 3^6 C 
Washihgtih» D.C. 20515 

H»n«rabl9 Repres. Hawkins i 

Enclosed is.my testimony which i wish to give in 
iuppirt mt Sihatef Zirkinsky* ■ bill en the 
National Commission on the Illiteracy Act« 

Please support this bill*. 

7£ii_ '^i^stimohy is made available for inclusion 

in the record of the illiteracy hearings of 3/20/86. 

Y^ur support of this bill is appreciated. 



. Diehl 
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Bducatitn, 

My name is Lucille Diehl 

I live in Allen Park, Michi^n 

I have a degree from the University of Detroit 

with a major in Accounting and a minor in Education 

and Economics i 

I'm a grandmother of k granddaughters , , , and counting! 

For the last 8 years, l*ve worked as a substitute 
teacher in Jr. and Sr. High Schools for two downriver 
area school districtsi Sduthgate and Taylor. 

As a sub. teacher. Jtye taught at every level from 7th 
through 12 gMde,. covering most subjects. I want 
to testify about abuses occurring in bur educational 
systemsi abuses of authority assumed by educators 
through the neglect of parental vigilance. What I 
report is not hearsay, i»ve personally witnessed and 
experienced these events. 

^fhe students that I meet are the tattle-tale consequence 
or their earlier teaching-learning experience i the 
result of the elementary educiational portion of our 
school system, wherein values clarification and 
sex-education programs are insidior. ly incorporated 
within subjects of various titles that tend to deceive 
parents (whether on purpose or not) regarding the 
content of the class.. 
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These values cls^rlfication and sex~educatidn programs 
have one ^ui-poao or goali to change the maral values 
of bur youth • • our forthcoming generations of 
adult citizens • • • into self-centered » humanistic n 
satanic-oriented values. 

What most God-oriented people accept as absolute 
truth with projected moral values* is taught to our 
children as subjective values • These subjective values 
alter their attitudes toward family*^ (the very foundation 
of our society} and the sex role (the interrelationship 
between men and women) to expect throughout their lives. 

Each person's learning should be a life-long experience. 
The ability to communicate is essential to this life-long 
learning experience. Comprehensive reading and writing 
are primary means of individual cottnunicatioh. Reading 
and writing is not being effectively taught in the 
primary grades i We are graduating functional and 
marginal illiterates from our high schools because 
our children are not able to comprehensively read their 
high school textbooks. This is the result of the 
"Lbbk-Say" approach to readings wherein students are 
taught to recognize the meaning of whole wot'da and 
phrases » rather than learning the alphabet and phonics. 
The "Look-Say** method is comparable to teaching the 
Chinese language which has no alphabet. 
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By the titne students reach the 6th grade this *Lbb)c-Say* 
method has produced a sizable percentage of students 
that educators label "learning disabled* . . 
i.e.,. slow learners, dyslexic, emotionally impaired,, etc.. 
These students are grouped into "Special Edaeatibn*" 
classes that comprise about 1/3 of a total student clas8« 

Within the 2 school districts i serve, too miny 
Jr-High students .xsannbt read, write, spell or perform 
basic math (i.e., addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division) t . 

Each succeeding year that I substitute, I witness the 
academic and behavorial changes in the students . • 
many students I've come to fecbghize from previous 
grades. The numbers of . slow-leamers , emotiohally- 
im.paired^ etc. (students lacking proper levels of 
basic skills) increase ; id "Special Education" 
classes growi 

Meanwhile, the mind« of these studsnta are infiltrated 
with sex-education wherein basic moral values are 
changed or eliminated i the majority of parents and 
church officals are unaware of this. They blindly 
trust the teachers* 

Students are taught in depth about sex, abortibn and 
subjective values such as "doing your owi thing" . . 
family values are destroyed. They are taught to enjoy 
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adult privileges without accepting the accompanying 

responsibility, 

Pbf example 

Wbst people would perceive the subject matter of Home 
Economics class as cooking, sewing, home decoration,, etc 
i.Si,: various aspects of practical family life. But 
most Home Economic classes I sub in are '^"tasses teaching 
child-development which includes methods of biirth contro 
including abortion, I. clearly recall finding a book 
entitled "Abortion" on the teacher's desk of ah llth-12t 
grade ••sewing class", The lesson plan for that day 
was taken from this book. Please hoter 
The subject of abortion is bad ©nought however, this 
book subjectively favored abortion! It did hot tell 
students of the physical and moral dangers of abortion,, 
only when and how to seek ah abortion. One got the idea 
that abortion was as natural as getting your hair cut 
, , ,.an,easyi hacural processl 

When 1 asked students how many of their parents knew 
what was being taught, I opened a pandora^s bdxi 
students defehded teiachihg of the subject, some 
volunteering that they have already had abortiohs 
the question repeatedly asked of me was, "What would 
you do if your daughter got pregnant? 

Obviously, . these students were programmed to accept 
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sex-without-responsibilityi to abort when tho 
natural result of sex occurredi. 

Similar experiences have occurred to me do»«ns 
of times I the result of diminished moral values and 
subsequent attitudes being taught in our school systems. 
Many girls see no problem having sex with boys 
they like, A few years agoi one high school had 
27 pregnant students • • • their pregnancies being 
freely discussed by their peers^: no shame t no secrets i 
just a way of life,. 

When students are taught sex and immorrl values,, 
starting at grade school levels, what more would 
any knowledgables person expect? There is no 
enibarrassment among students i they freely kiss and 
embrace in the halls • • i often "French kissing* 
and fondling their "tiishs" as though they were 
"making out." It's a common sights Teachers see 
this • • • there is rib disciplinary acticnl 

Social Studyi Psychology and Sdcioldgy classes • 
they're all a brainwash, geared to destrbj* the 
family unit. They also destroy oar concept of 
free-enterprise, directly or indirectly teaching 
students to dep :d upon our governnent. Our concept 
of government as a republic is being replaced by a 
socialistic concept • • • the welfare concept of 
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society ici 'bein^ tcG • rer 1».u jar tax-sapported school 
systems*. Equality ^lo .- . • womeni ^ every aspec t, 
i<3 being taught* host thinking, objective peopie will 
recognize this as irapossi.t*'' f. "^^hat is the result of this? 
More often, it's the giri& w^l- try to imitate the life- 
style of men as they :^erceive it. What do you think 
this type of study-program does to a girl's self-image i 
her egor her value of self? It's devastating! 

Tbu are probably aware of a program called IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING for teachers i This program embraces isiost, 
if not all, subjects. Piaribdically throughout the 
school year, teachers are scheduled away from their 
regular classes to attend In-Service training classes. 
One program I read was for a Biology class. The 
booklet was developed by Karla Atkinson of the office 
of Sex Equity in Educationi liansing. Mi. i want to 
quote from the introduction of this bbbkleti- Cqtiote) 
•*fhis booklet focuses specifically on only one major 
change which our society has witnessed i the roles 
of women and men in the home and in the work place*. 
This booklet presents Selected facts and ihfbrniation 
that collectively challanges many of the sterotyped 
prescriptions our society has held about these roles*. 
Further, this information is applietS to the classroom 
which, in theory, is a laboratory fbf learning.. 
Certainly students learn facts and polish academic 
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stittls in this laboratory.. Yet students also hecl^ 
even in kindergarden • practicing* ' for adult rolss 
ag men jand women."' (unquote) 

Let me illustrate how a biology teacher would apply 
In-Service training, using this booklet*. 

On one page of this booklet^ the teacher in presented 
certain -facts- . . , followed by a list of questions 
geared to prepare the student* i mind to accept these 
"facts- and how to use them. For example, one 
-fact- would read! (quote) -Women will be increasingly 
employed outside the home for some period of time in 
their lives.- (unquote) Then a table is given showing 
increasing numbers of women in the workforce between 
the years I960 through 1982| from 23 million to 48 million., 
Ahother -fact- would readt (quote) -Women will continue 
to earn less than men* On the average, they will earn 
59^ for every dollar.- (unquote) Then a tab*e is given 
showing male and female earnings for the years i960 
through 1981 for comparison. 

The teacher is noW given Check-Out questions to ask 
students, such asi 

1) How many of you have both parents Working 

outside of the home? 

Only one parent outside the home? 
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2) Do yoa know what jobs pay better ^han 



others? 



The teacher Is asked to judge the 8tadent*8 response 
as having positive or negative values about certain 
jobs and how to determine the approach to change these 
attitudes. 

Now • • • lest you forgot • • • all this is occurring 
in a Biolog^y ciasst I see this as an effort to alter 
our God-given values and natures into acceptance 
of a society fostering sexual equality i the main:* object 
of life being money. How else would you interpret it? 

Last • 0- m but not least • • • I want to call attention 
to the DEATH- type programs in our schools. 

Recently I in ah dth grade Social Studies class, the 
teacher left a video tape for the day* s lesson plan*. 
The video scenario depicted a class of high-school 
senior boys and girls ^ who were given assignments to 
work in pairs on a given project. Thia 4ast to palv-off 
was a smart, "bookworm" type boy and a happy-go-.tucky , 
athletic star.. 

The "bookworm* boy's parents were divorced j he lived 
with his mother I his father remarried a woman with a 
younger son. The athlete, whose twin brother had 
died, had a father who was a doctor and a socially 
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busy motheri. His father thought highly of the dead 
twini very little of the athlete. This athlete flayed 
dUMbi but he was quite smart. 

Tlie video-tape scenario centered on these two boys 

planning to cbinmit suicide . . . which they eventually 

attempted by running their car over a cliff. However 
— S?^^ __ __ ' 

the "bookworm'* njumped but just before the car went over 

the cliff . . i the athlete diedi A most depressing 

story wherein educators tell students that parents 

should pay more attention to their children. Aside 

from addressing the wrong audience, what wag the purpose 

of the film prepared for classroom presentation? 

If this seems confusing to you i . consider the 
effect on students in this £th gTO^e class! They began 
discussing bow they would commit suicide. 

I question the educational value of this video .. .. 
what business does it have in a school curriculum? 

I want to conclude by reminding this panel that every 
parent has the in" ' iual, God-given right and obligation 
to educate their c'. '.Idren. Whatever pow6r dr. authority 
the State, the school system, the teachers have-has 
been delegated to them by the parents of each child.. 
When that authority is mis-used, abused and confused, 
the parents have the right (not the privilege) to 
withdraw their consent. If we allow the State r • , 

178 
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lihder the strong, persistent lobbying efforts of the 
teacher unions to usurp this parental authority^ we 
shall reap more of the whirlwind already engulfing 
our youth and our society • • - the future of our 
State and Country is at stake. 

Our schools are no longer satic^fied to teach the 
cognitive skills of science, art, coniniunications 
and history • • ; but are replacing them with the 
philosophy of God-forsaken humanism and the ideology 
of Socialism. Students moral values and attitudes 
are being purposely changed.. Who said " "religion* 
is absent from this classfodm? It's time that parents' 
rights and the freedom to exercise their rights be 
recognized and honored by the State.: 

1 might add m- i- millions of dollars will have to 
be spent for remedial reading arid "adult educatibri* 
by colle/s;es, government agencies^ business and the 
armed forces to make theise couritless furictidnal and 
marginal illiterates pzoduc fcive in our societyi- What 
a waste of our school-tax dollars and the minds they 
were to educate. 

For those who question the objectivity of ray testimony, 
I urge theni to carefully read their children's (or 
grandchildren's) textbooks • • • even those attending 
private schools. Inquire daily what happened in the 
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Child** classr««ir«,. Parenting ia a full-time jeb 
•f vigilance* 

Threugh this teetimony,. 1 want te alert thie sub- 
eemmitted and parents te the rete that eur C*vemment« 
have assamed in. the educatiinal precess in the hepe 
that these abases will be cerrected*. We must de 
all in eur pewer te preserve the ianctity and sanity 
if eur children's minds and seuls. Y«u have an 
aweseme, peraenal respensibiiity fer the pewer yeu 
wiei*' as govermient efficials*. 

Ihreugh this hearing* I urge ail whe participate 
in «ur Federal and State gbvemients te pretect 
parentis Ged-given right te di.;rect their childrerHs 
educatiep-f.ndi, the freedem te practice thin right 
witheut pelitical encumbrance.. 




Ludille Dietil* April 1, I986 
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April 2, 1986 



Honorable Augustus F«_HawkinB^ Chairman 
Snbcummittee on fillementary ^ Secondary, 
and Voc -itional Education 
United Staton Houseof Representatives 
Room B ^kS "lyburn . Building' 
Washington : . 20515 

Dear Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins, 

Enclosed you will find a copy of my testimony to be 
inserted and included in the record of the illiteracy 
hearing of March 20, 1986. 

Please submit this for the record. 

I wholeheartedly. sDTjport the Zorj'\:>Kj legislation 
on illiteracyt since this is the c* rLrr fpr_ all . learn- 
ing. I look forward ti> he^^.ring lunr ^ on this in the 
future. 



Si^cerely^ 




Elaine Andre ski 
50527 Pembroke 
Warren, Mi. if 8092 
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3Q32?_ Pembroke 
V/orren, Mi.. /*8092 
Tel. (3.3) 7^1'W7 



ritntement by Klaine AndriRl/i 



before the 



notJr>K r.uncoMMiTTivO on 



ELKMF.MTARV , r^KCOHDAHY, AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



liONOPABLiJ AUGliiiTU;: K. HAWKIN.S, CHAXRMAN 
NOOM 13 yiG C KAVnUKN DUIL.DING 



V/ASHINGTON, J).C. 20515 



Honorable Chairman, committee meinberf;, ladies and gentle- 
men: It is a rare pidvelege to be able to nddrc?ss i'^ose respon- 
slblo for pasting laws that will affect the lives of the i::ier- 
lean people, i^othin;^ in the annals of hiLtory las reached the 
deplorable situation we as a people are faced A'ith as the 
problems oi* illiteracy, destruction of traJi^.ionol values and 
violence that reflect the fiOcial change promoted by our educa- 
tors over the past 30 years or so. As a pare;:!, of four child- 
ren, all grown now. and parent activist for almost 20 yeara, 
I have witnessed first hand most of ^,:iat my testihbriy includes^ 
While my two older chii.iren have jeen "cheated" by the govern- 
ment schools, I muoL confess ; hat I chose t take the situatton 
:?ntb my own hande in 1977 o.v homeschooling the two younger ores. 
They are both working full time after their graduation from our 
home "school and are presently attending Maomb County College 
on a part time basis. My Traditional Roman Catholic religious 
beliefs demanded no less from me. 
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In 1975 a research pnper was written on " Parental Control 
Of— P ublic School Curriculuni ^" by Kenneth A. Schulman, a member 
of the r.t. Johns Law Review and the St. Thomas More Institute for 
Legal Research. 

The study focused in oh parents rights arid Where the line 
coald be dravm regarding protests of curriculum. The report 
goes on to say, "It is well-CBtablished that a parent cannot 
sciccessfvlly avail himsplf cf the use cf the courts simply on 
the basis of a disagreement he may h va with the curriculum 
as prescribed by the board of eriuc .;n or the state. The 
Supreme court has clearly pointed chm Ihnt^ "Courts do not and 
cannot intervene in the recblutic of conflicts which arise in 
the daily operation of school Eystems arid which do hot directly 
and sharply implicate bapic constitutional values. It may be 
concluded^ therefore^ that parents will fail in their challenges 

if their criticismn do not reach constitutional proportions 
of the cbhGtitutibnal infringement is justified by a greater 
state interest." 

*^F,ven where these cohstitutJ bnal rights have been violated, 
parents h/ve still been denied the right to control the educa- 
tion of their children v/here a court finds that the state's 
interest in directing education is superior,^' 

*' Unions they resort to private r;chcols or more effectively 
influence .hr public school boards on election day, the dissatis- 
fied part . ' s. . . . . .vill find that the right to control the educatioi; 

of their child stops at the school house ga'w^." 

The AmeMcan oaUcatibh"?. system used to be the finest in the 
v/orld. It trained young i ibr^l c» to become useful and prbductive 
citizens, transmitting the Vc>l\je^ and standards of our fore- 
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fatherc to the younger gerieratidh. 

The Incredible earn of tax monies M^ vrX can* g ve poured 
into the system in recent yeara, has resulted in or test results 
v/ith scholastic apptitude tests declining every y. - for the past 
IQ y6?ars. JUplomoG are granted to students who cannot read^ 
write, spell and do simple math problems. Many exrorts believe^'' 
our system has been sabatOgUed, Our children have been defrauded 
of the basic tools of learning for which the parents pguLd a 
terrible price. 

In far too many cchools pupils are tau;c:-.t only what is 
v/rong with America, discounting the fact that this benevolent 
nation has donated billions of dollars to feed the hungry^ 
clothe the naked and educate others earning us the nickname, 
"breadbasket of the V.brld." Aiid bur own criticize us for not 
having done enough. The triith . . that bur system has provided 
more political freedom and economic abundance tb mbre pebple 
than any other intion in the world. 

Aside frr condemning our country, the failure to teach 
baric skills - id fundamental truths has left a void that was 
ultima ^e]y filled with values clarif ication^ a system of probing 
and cnanging the ch?.:^'-;:! values by techniques such as violent and 
disturbing bookc • : : :* >>i.id materials dealing with parental 
conflict, runni:o- ieath, drugs, murder, suicide, p^ental 

illness^ poverty, despair and anger; or requiring th ■ cblld to 
engage in role playing of death, pregnancy, abortion, anger, 
suicide and hate. 

Personal evalun'ij or s and ourveys which invade the private 
thoughts and acts of the chila and his faaily are randomly 
used in whatever classes are found suitable. The deliberate 
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attempt to sake a child s^i:estion his parents values via vSilues 
clarification drivec a psychological wedge between parent and 
child, while the latter adopts an autonomy unbeknown to that 
particular age group. 

For the last 25 yearsi protests have been conducted on 
every scale iraaginatle from the four cbrhers of the United States. 
Parents, who have trlGd to sue the school system in New York for 
malpractice, found thcmselve:i thrown out of court; Their son had 
graduated from high school an illiterate. 

The 70* s and 80* s have ushered in, first, the reli.." on of 
secular humanism aB ca philosophicai base for our public school 
children, and second, the ens»-ern occult, Hindu practices such 
as meditation, yoga and guidod :...aagery as i? means of reducing 
st"reGS r.nd improving motivation, 

Tn other words our present day system of education has been 
reduced to a laboratory where behavioral psychology^ using 
stimulus and rci;[)(jn<^i: Luclin i.qucr: that originally were used on 
dogs, rats and chickens. Operant conditioning^ .fathered by 
B.F. nkihher, the social engineer, has been .-idopted by almost 
evoi'y school in America, The Skinherian mastery learning, used 
all over the country including Michigan will be officially wel- 
comed by school boards and admini^ .^ratdris eobh as they pressht 
it to them at a conierence to be held the first week of October, 
1985, in Wayne Michigri, The prscent clfmate of teai-.'-.Ing and 
adminiotrative areos in Michigan leave no doubt in my mind thnt 
Mastery Learning will become the universal system of education 
incorporating operant conditioning under the guise of precision 
teaching, classroom management, structured learning and diiscipline. 
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For parents who were alerteci to these dangers long ago, 
whit beccnnie known as the Hatch Araendment was finally a vehicle 
or tool to be usee) to put an end to the experiments being conduc 
ted bh a captive auaience^ the school children of America. 
The change agents who boast of radically altering the morals 
and values of our children could finally be confronted. 

"In 1965 congress gave the notorious NEA what it wanted, 
the Elementary and Secondary Act, a virtual key to the Federal 
treasury," says Sam Bluraenfcld ±n "^jka: TROJAN HORSE IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION." Thi§ bill was originally created for the alle .d 
purpose of cbnpensatory educational programs for the "emotionally 
disadvantaged," Title 1. However, it also created many other 
categorical programs providing funding for such things as 
library services Title II, F-.mplary elementary and second^iry 
school programs-, (experimental programs) Title III, state depart^ 
ments of educatio;; title V, and bilingual education title VII. 

Almost immediately governmeirc publications such as Pace - 
setters in Inno ratinn, became available that Would change the 
approach to education from the co^iiti^re (i^^tellect) area to 
the affr^ctive (fePl' emotions), behavioral in nati^re. The 

phenomenal grc intrusion began to be felt from 

coast to coas :.:.:sts h^d even the faintest i aa ol rie 

revolution tak^ . The pacesetters direction was to or^^n- 

ize the process of change tp reorganize and restructure the 
entire school system. Teachers were subject to sensitivity 
training and change agents training through in service training, 
not only to condition the teachers to new philosophies, but to 
spread their influence to others in their own districts and 
throughout the state by way of various visition programs. 
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Th" result was structured and jp:raded classes being system- 
.'itii ol^-N v'''*-^<^^ <^ut and replaced by ungraded individualized 
ir. at. rue Lion ; P-.'/'";- ■ » subject to a pro-conceived mold Or norm 
Dy computerizeri '.ini-'JiGneu*- cnlled PPIiS, (National Curriculum). 
The teacher tlieii became a facilitator or clinician, monotoring 
the cycling and recycling of attitudinal changes ^.n the student. 

A lone voice in congress, that of the Ilbnorar j-o Earl F. 
Landgrebe, a congroscman fronj Indiana, voiced his objection to 
the extension of the KCKA Act that would carry it through 1978. 
His pleas were ignored as he raised four crucial issues that 
were never addresoedj 1, Federal control, 2. parental rights, 
3. content of educational programs and results of such. 
An evaluation waG conducted by the American Institute for Research 
(AIR) in March, 1972 and concluded that "participants in Title I 
programG gained lesG during the period of Instruction than non- 
participants and consequently fell further behind their nnn-par- 
ticipantG (non federally funded) peers and national norJifci* 
Other studies also indicated that the 13 billion spent under 

hadn't resulted in any educational improvement. Since its 
effectiveness as a federal program had failed, congressman 
Landgrebe proposed ni?10639 to phase out the ESEA within k years 
and grant local control to schhol districts once again, so 
prohibiting psychotherapy techniques, forced teacho- nem' er-ship 
in unions and ' estricting title programs to the cOgr.Lt^' v .-^ea 
only. 

It wasn't surprising that his bil? didn't pass, but on-^ msa 
alone is no match for the socialist ma jo—j ty in the legislatui -i. 
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The courageous lavmiaker from Indtanio was defeated in his fourth 
bid for office and the American people experience a terrible loss. 

A brief attempt v/au made to rid our schools of experimental 
prbsrams with the introduction of the Hatch Amendment; but 
because no rGGUlations v/cre isEued at this time^ it proved to 
be an ineffective piece of legislation, not v/orth the paper it 
was printed on. Since that time, regulations have been issued, 
but the final rules exclude any professional input regarding 
complaints against Federal programs r.ince nonacacteaic courses 
are the only programs affected^ the academic courses 'will; be 
immune from prd.secutibn and teachers can have a field day in 
such classes. Thio amounts to s slap in the face of all those 
parents who traveled great distances at their own expense to 
testify at the Hatch hearings. 

The damage? done to the teaching progessidn can only be 
repaired by the teachers themselves now, by upgrading its own 
standards of character and rebelling against their own leadership. 
Teachers claim they am victims of abuse yet they fail to recog- 
nize that parents Were the first victims of educational battle 
fatigue for ur there vjs no place to turn for help. 

I would lik- to conclude this testimony by asking you to 
a§§i§t Senator Zorinsky by supporting his legislation, the 
National Con.mission on Illiteracy Act. Timing is crucial, we've 
got no time to lose. Millions of young people have already 
u-an affected and cur country cannot afford any more twisted 
ni.'is. Since reading lies at the heart of ail learning, this 
is an c-.oellent plnce to start. 

ii^fierher, a nation cannot remain free and illiterate at 
tb': sane ^.-iTe. Parents must regain control over their children 
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and the ihstitutidhs they isuppbrt to teach their offspring. 
James J; Kllpatrick the cohGc'rvative columnist, wrote in a 1978 
columnj^ "I get angry letters from pareriEr^ about thece bizarre 
incidentEj but I don't get nearly enough angry letterr. rarehts 
are too docile, dumb or brainwashed. We ouglp get mad at the 
behavioral boys who ^ / : - :.r > our children of non-existent 
illnesses. And v ,i, ,~ ^jtay mad." I couldn't agree with 

him more. 
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